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PREFACE. 


A fojj’eign people cannot be understood in a short, 
and generally hurried visit; nor, indeed, can they be 
appreciated by the oldest foreign resident, unless he 
will cofisent to waive all prejudice a^d live among 
them as one of themselves. Perhaps, I will not be 
envied for the experiejice I have gaine'd. It has 
been dearly bought,—enforced by protracted illness, 
and involvfng banishment from my family and friends, 
the privileges of society, and even the common 
comforts of life." I went to England unprejudiced 
against the people, and lived among them, chiefly in 
London. 

I had no “ secret "^ilslories" from which to copy, 
but derived my facts from.my own observations. I 
am indebted to my learned friend, Mr. ^ohn Fullard 
of Birmingham, with 'whom I lived, moved and 
travelled in different places qf Great Britain and 
Ireland. I am also indebted, for some historical 
matter to‘ Mr. Edward Leach’s “ Sketches of Christian 
Work Among The Lowly"-, and also to Green¬ 
wood’s inteVesling book entitled “ The Seven Curses, 
of London" which was very ably reviewed by Mf-' 
Spurgeon. 

The readers will find in it very ^interesting.aitd 
, instructive information, striking incident, scene?^^ 
thrilling excitement, of touching tenderness, o!'*‘te4’ 
tensely rude and blunted sympathies and of dark 
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crime—not concocted in the brain of the novelist, but 
enacted in the real life of the great English nation 
such as the Indian mind never conceives. 

- The book has an interest of its owji as showing h«|'^ 
English social and moral life strike a forei£rner; or 
rather as showing what are the standards bf which 
foreign ^.writers of the present day. should, measure 
Englishmen and Englishwoman. Therefore this boo^ 
will help a foreigner to learn a great deal more about 
English social and moral life, as in it the inner life of 
the ^rcat English nation is Imd bare. .' 

The descriptions are weighty ; and. the headers will 
find in it how the demon of drink, with almost undis¬ 
puted sway, rules the masses, and devours them at his 
will, 

•London, \ m t r' 

loik May, 1885. J* 
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ERRATA. 

Page 18, line 22, read “hay-loft" instead of “hay- 
left." 

Page 163, the word “are" is dropped after English¬ 
men, read “ The Englishmen are unmistakably.” 

Page 187, the word “ liquor ” is dropped, read “any 
kind of liquor.” 
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CHAPTER J. 

JjONDON. 

O N the 28th of March, 1883, we entered Dover’s giant cliffs, 
and left Calais harbour without a thought of the chops of 
the channel, or any other of tlie disagreeables of life* It is a dull 
journey from Dover to London, just n dreary drag over a, huge 
flat; monotonous as the'clergyman’s tones at Droneton-in-the- 
Marsh, and t^o-thirds as dull as his of repeated sermons; but 
London itself is a full rewai-d for all the tedium of the way. 
Loudon is the metropolis of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. As a commercial and trading city London is com¬ 
plete ; it has extensive and well-built manu&ctories, shops, ware¬ 
houses, and mercantile firms; and within its limit it contains an 
immense wealth which all Europe besides could not eibel. As an 
educational city, London, like Paris, is also complete; it has large 
and well-arranged libraries, colleges and museums of every lan¬ 
guage, science and art; here Hhe thoughtful observer may study in 
different colleges and museums, zoology, anatomy, comparative 
anatomy, Darwin’s apedom, diseased 'pathology, conchology, en¬ 
tomology, geology, botany, hydrostatics’, astronomy, electricity, me¬ 
chanics, and* indeed every branch of knowledge; and his studies 
may be diversii^ed with wanderings among miles of advertisements 
and acres of heavy sign-boards. The vain may very easily find 
in London a fea&t for their vanity, but the intelligent may be 
equally content with the feast of knowMge which its splendid, 
colleges and museums afford* them. Lon^n owes very much to 
the great fire which consumed its old inflammaj^le houses, and raised 
a new city of palaces. The event proved to be a sanitary blessing, 
although it was not appreciated as such. Indeed, religious men 
vehemently asserted that the devastation occurred as a judgas^t 
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agaiufcl the crying sin? o^tlK^ago, and’ waa mftre oaiMJcially aimed at 
the gluttony of Londortl^'^dHEie fire began at Pudding' Laiie, and 
ended at Pie Corner; but it wiS foif otten that nature atrarda another • 
kind of puniehmont to gluttonous appetites which' inJulfe^ tod 
freely in puddings and pics. Two hundred years .ago, Londoiji jras 
the most dirty city in Europe. Prom tfie time of George the 
First to the present day the extension of* London was carried 
on at snch a marvellous rate, and is still continued with greater 
zest than^ ever, so that the metropolis has assumed a character 
■which m^ke.s it the greatest marv61 of the age. From* malarious 
swamps ,and don of fever, it h.as become the most populous, com¬ 
mercial, wealthy, .and largest city in the world. No doubt, from 
a marvel of foulness it has botfvno the ,most ■wonderful city, 
althfugh it makes one shudder to know that the city abounds 
with infamy and loathsome vices. Alas ! that a Oliristian city of 
high civilization and culture should bo so oloudoct with .-tbounding 
sin. London, the centre of English enterprise and spirit, the seat 
of English commerce and woidth, the home of English literature and 
science, the nursery of English intelligence and civilization, has swol¬ 
len ]ike,dropsy to an onoi-mous degree, swollen by the mixture of 
pi-osperity and poverty, virtue .and vice, good and evil, right and 
wrong. l£ is the h.aunt of the harlot' and the thief. Poverty, with 
all its variety of filth, hid itself here, th.at is, poverty shows itself 
in a horror of wry nietJuxi of commanding public attention. The 
broken-down and distressed workmaii, the worn-out, dissipated shoe- 
■ maker, the intoxicated, rude sailor, aud the halt and maimed and 
blind, who begged in the 'streets for a living, inhabited its long, 
narrow, dirty lanes. The'victims of whiskey and gin here found an 
appropriate refuge. The Irish, who huddle together without any 
sense of decency or domestic comfort, swarmed ^ho ill-ventilated 
houses. In the summer, numbers died of fevor generated by ill- 
ventilated rooms, and badly-drainod closes 1 In Jie winter, the old 
and tottering were take^ off by cold and hunger. London, with its 
streams of busy life, lihb mighty rivers, is a seething bog. The podr 
folks here are like rotten wood, they winna baud the nail! On tho 
surface London looks like bright gold, but its inner part is rotten* 
like putrid corpse. Those lines of first-class residences, those long 
ten-aces of resjtoctable houses, those miles of protty villas, those 
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leagues of busy shops—one rides along them by the hour, and feels 
that London is great, flourishing, wealthy;, orderly ; ay, but turn out 
of tJiat broad thoroughfare, stop at Paradise Court* or Eosepiaxy 
Alley,itilke your walks abroad where many poor you see, note; tiie 
ra^i^d children, the filtl*y Irishwomen, the harlots, the drunkards, 
the swarms of villainoiih-looking big boys; and now, as you rotprn, 
sick from tho reek o£ gin and the mnstiness of rags, you learn that 
London is poor, wretched, lawless, horrible. It is woU to have the 
rose-water removed, and tho rose-colour washed oil’ awhile. 

Tho city of London is full of remarkablo impressions. Up in tho 
gSrret of a large high house, were three persons seated on tho floor, 
with a broken bottle and a couple of broken toa-cups. Tho old 
ui!in and his wife were in a deplorable condition. Another man 
in tho room'was drcs.sed in good black, with “ thin silky grey, hair 
falling over a forolicarl that bore the marks of some culture. Thhi 
man had beoJi respectable tradesman, but drink bad iKsen his ruin. 
“Well, John, how are you getting ou?” .asked Mr. Parker’s ckeroM. 
“Just gone teethe devil .again. Mastoi' Wright,” I'epliod tho wizened- 
face old fellow, .as ho dropped tho cup with its contents from bis 
hand. The wife put herself in a fighting attitude, and dealt out 
some imaginary l)lows which wore intoiulod to punish tlie old man 
for his naughty langu.agc, but the rebuke had no elfoot.* The place 
of a sinner like him, she said, w.as to sit silent and listen. The old 
man did not ae<[uiesco, but ordered her to bo (jui«;t, which she did 
with her tongue, but not with her arms and hands, whieli wore still 
vapoured over tlio head of John. In another g.arrot, an Old woman, 
vvho resembled a bundle of rag.s, was Ijang crouched in tho cornor. 
On the window-sill was a well-tliumbcd rfiopy of Horace, which was 
the mental food of tho old woiu.an’s son, who supported her as best 
he could on a few sliilliiigs a week. An old Irishwoman, whoso 
nose and chin liearly mot, and whoso “long elfin locks, half black 
and half grey, ^ve her a weird appearance,” had been found 
ill love with a shoemaker in her old ago. This is the universal 
experience of stmngo Londoin There waiJ^John Duncan, the bill- 
sticker, leading gently to grog-shop on Sabbatli and week night, 
his pale, patient, blind ^Mary, the wife wBo, oven then, washed 
and baked for him. There, too, was Alexander Thorburu, standing 
daily at the auctionroom door, or at the photographer’s with 
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necklace of pictures; and hia xrife, too, that needed all her clear 
vision, to keep him straight. There, too, was John Bonar, sideling 
with stew pace into the church, but always there with fresh guilt 
Bible, at which he looked from an angle impossible to &a'j other 
eye. No doubt, London is a unique city, comprising repreimnta- 
■ tires of all classes of her Majesty’s ChVistiaii subjects, fee 
wealthy lords, the proud barons, the covetous bankers, the thrifty 
merchants, the unhappy workmen, the wretched sailors, the worth¬ 
less beggars, the half-naked drunkards, are to be found in evei'y street 
and lana ‘ r- 

With all the sin of London it has a Sabbath; and tlie houses of 
prayer, though not so well attended as they should be, do neverthe¬ 
less receive within their doors an exceeding great army, When 
the church was crowded, some of the visitors would peep into the 
vestry before service, and say, “ We have swept tlws closes clean 
to-night.” There they sat, many of them in rags, some of them 
unwashed, some brought in from their firesides as they sat after 
their Saturday night’s dissipation. Many had never in their life 
been within a church door, many had not been for ten and twenty 
years. And there they sat, as the minister stood up to preach, 
looking into his eyes with eager search, as if for light, waiting to 
know if he really has any good news for them. They seemed to say, 
“We have come for once in our dife, at any rate, within your reach, 
and we shall listen to-night till you’re done. Say your best. Do your 
utmost, We are dead, hopeless creatures. We know we’re lost; you 
need not tell us that. We believe in hell; we have been there. But is 
there salivation for us ?” "With such feelings as those, a man cannot 
preach anything but Chrisi. Conversions became numerous. A com¬ 
munion class was formed. “I want to be admitted,” observed a man, 
“dressed in blue pilot cloth, with a great shaggy headand a rough wea¬ 
ther-beaten face, one eye hopeles.sly disfigured, as if-oy some terrible 
blow.” “ What makes you press forward to-night i’jne was asked. The 
reply was, “ Seeing so many press into the kingdom, and I’m likely 
to be left oot.” Strange ways had some of these characters of 
expressing the grefit change which the i-eligion of Christ had 
wrought for them. “ i’m a changeful man,” said a noted drunken „ 
man, “ the guid used to be drooned by the evil, but noo it’s floating 
on the top.” On one occasion at the Lord’s table, a poor old man 
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oi eighty-one years, admitted there for the first tim<^ took the large 
slice of bread handed by the elder, and instead of breaking off tl«e 
mortal, ate the whole slice. “ I stopped the elder as 'he was about 
gently to«Bpeak to him, “ says Mr. Parker, and said, “ Our Master 
would not take it from him.” But Mr. Parker forgets that the 
M^ter would have prevented the mistake by breaking the bread 
himself, as was his ordained method. 

These are the sad pictures of the city of London ? It is the <aty 
of corruption, it is the city of Christian religion crowded with the 
habitations_ of cruelty. Its people feed upon provision made for the ■ 
fl&h, and they are armed from the magazine of unsanctified nature; 
the Old Adam is their father, sin is their mother, unbelief their 
nurse, and self their captain. For number they are legion, and 
they prowl in bands, each band doing its best to make havoc of 
every good thing. They break down the temples of morality, they 
dig up the well? of vice, they loiter in the streets like packs of 
wolves and hungry-lookiug dogs for their prey. Temptations of ail 
shapes barbarously i-avage the hearts of London. Flauntily-dressed 
females, witli the sinner’s trade stamped heavily upon their other¬ 
wise interesting- features, are scattered liere and there; coster¬ 
mongers with their necks well bandaged by gaudy silk handkerchiefs 
(which arc indispensable to the, craft); fustianed labourers who 
only honour the Sabbath by using soap and water; poorly-clad 
ragamuffins and boys of various ages, who wriggle^into innumerable 
shapes and quietly poke fun a* each other until the policeman 
manages to arrest their attention. 

There are divers things to be observed in modern Babylon. Do 
you catch my thought? For fear you, have not I will enlarge. 
There are depths in London so low, that some of you have no more 
idea of them, than you have of the holes of the rats in the gjreat 
sewers; and iiiv these depths lie damnable curses, deep and deadly, 
withering and ^il-destroying. It is mournfully interesting now 
and then to walk along the streets of London, and see half-clad, 
hunger-bitten relics of humanity, men and'^wotnen, glide along.the 
pavement like ghosts, wearing clothing which even the rag-merchant 
would not buy j poor, brqken-spirited, begriiflerf, gin-cursed beings, 
who have not even spirit enough left to beg, but flit along the street, 
looking like owls in the daylight, as if they were out of their haunts, 
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and were uneasy till they were back’again, Give them a aixpence, 
and they look at you with surprise, and almost with alarm; ami, 
before you carf say a word, they vanish as mysteriously as if »they 
hod descended through the pavement. In going along* the busy 
streets, we frequently notice a crowd gathSre d round a fallen horse 
or a waggon with a broken wheel. It is odd how soon a crowd 
gathers when there is an attraction; there n^ay not have been a 
dozen people in the street before, but there will bo scores if not 
hundreds within five minutes if a couple of boys are lighting. 
Only stanS and stare at a smoking-cluiuney-pot yourself for a few 
minutes, and see if twenty other simpletons will not come and g:fze 
tlifiir eyes out with curiosity to know wluit you can bo looking at. 
Might not stcqipages in a crowd give us nre oli.uieos of re,aching 
strange people ? As you are surrounded by the mol) you readily 
discover that the rascal on your right gicatly iidmivns ymir watch, 
When a cheap-jack h.as a little knot of people rt)und hi.s van, he 
eyes them all, and fuels sure that the man ^wlio is standing ovim- 
there is a butcher, and that yondcj' young lad h.as more money th.-iii 
brains, and that the girl near him is out with her swuct-lic.'irt and 
is soon to bo married 

For tlTo mo.st Jiart. the condition of modoin Ihabylou, )noral!y 
and Spiritually, is friglitfully low. .One who has .seen il )vel!, has 
estimated that only about on»-fourth part of it i.^ good. The 
dangers of Hell ,caii be pourtrayod with a rre-Raphaelitisli and 
naked accunicy ; but it is difficult eveu to a best painter, to ]«iint 
the wandering rogues, wanton vag.ahond.s, unrestmined dnmkards. 
hunger-bitten beggars, and ffiaggard-loohing unmarried wjmmn. In 
the heart of this enlightened city, tliere lurks an ninlotined and 
unexpreissod vice which is a sheer disgrace to Olnistiau England. 

But whence does London derive its black face 1 1 low is it that 

Christian London has become subordinated to g-Os.s immorality ( 
The reply is ready to our hand. Brink is the y^ot of its gigan¬ 
tic crimes. Let no mortal man rashly believe himself capable of 
considering this world anA all its oiigojugs with a jicrfeotly free and 
unprejudiced mind. We bold that such virtue has died out, and 
is lost for ever to civfliSfed society. But imagine for one inoment 
a human being endowed with the reason and umlei'standing, set 
down,/or <i»ie /»/(', on till face of this globo—if you 
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please in the heart of London,—and there left to begin, de novo, to 
Make what he could of it; and wo piecliet, with^ unhesitating 
eonfi^lejice, that the first impression produced on his niirid would 
1)0 that this was assuredly the n)ost outrageous, the most startling, 
of worlds. And if, carefully concealing from your visitor any 
ii])preIicnsion of a supei’intending imd all-wise Deity, you proceeded 
to unfold to his ])ercoption some of the more complex moral phases 
of human life, we bolien'o that he would come inevitably to the 
conclusion, that it was not only the strangest, but also tlu) saddest. 
iiUjl altogehlier a most hopeless Vorld. And in one agpeot—on the 
side of human speculation—is it not, on the face of it, even sol 
Conceive for one inoifient of History—and no God 1 Turn over its 
pages if you,can—ami dare—uwlor the influence of tliat thought; 
ami as you have witliiii you a human heart, you will turn avsivy in 
'.lieer des])a.ir from tli» peiusal of the tragic talc of mortal misery 
•<(M deep for tears. ' Light and darkness ! These arc the elements 
of llistoiy ; not softly Idemliiig to fornt faity pictures, tilled, with 
images tlial, in.sjiire ddigtit; but joining issue to produco dire eclipse 
.ami “.lisa truus twilight,’'(itted ratber to confound. A seemingly 
ii!i. lifalile Hill confused battlotield ! A fr.antic, world determined 
to go wrong. "Sad moral phenomenal Where shall we look for 
them in the nineteenth century 1 Perhaps you immediately request 
IIS (o direct oui' iitlcntiou exclusively to tlie uttermost ends of the 
.•anii; and v c politely decline to do so. Iloathefidom we dare say 
pi usents a deplorable .siglil; bht wliat of Christendom 1 Hero aro 
iii.stitutions designed—so we are told—e.xpros.sly for the advancc- 
leeii'i of imin’.s immortal weal, and ahovo all, for the beneiit of 
eiiligliiened awl liappy Englislnuen; aiifi among these—strange to 
say- we linddthcir saddest illustrations of gross moral perversion. 

He who wklies for a proof of human depravity, drunken revelry 
and sliameless ^ntoimess, has only to walk through the jitived 
.streets of Londo)i and watch sovenal grades of cruelly, di.ssipation, 
drunkenness, poverty, brutsdity, ignorance, and blackguardism. 

London, the city of infamy aifd vice, 

Is a ilni'k den, where fiends and wolves howl, 
llefore it “ Hell tremhics throftgUout 
in .all iCt palaces of fire.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

Seambs is the Docks. 

Looking over London Bridge, the qye is arrested by a torast of 
sails, of all descriptions of dirty drab; by vessels. of all kinds .and 
sliapes—some of no particular kind at all, and others of no describ- 
able sliape; by ropes old and by ropes new) by boats crasy and 
boats that by repainting have had a new lease of life given them ; 
-hy oaigoM heavy and cargoes light; by colliers black and barges 
blacker; by- ruinous, dilapidated Wharves, and by a • medley^ of 
labourers, and sailors, and watermen, and lightermen, and mates 
professional and mates unprofessional—loafefs who find that loafing 
pays, and others that starve upon It. The. sight of industry seems 
to provoke idleness. One always sees the idlest vagabonds loung¬ 
ing where they may observe the hardest and mbst busy work. 
Thus the parapets of London Bridge are invariably, from early 
mom to dusk, fringed by some of the most depraved and vicious 
idlers that could claim commiseration or excite disgust. How they 
enjoy the sight of perspiring labour before them! What rude 
observations are jerked out occasionally, as if they who were too 
lazy to work were most competent to criticise those who could and 
did what it would be a pleasure to compel them to do. More 
animating and interesting still is the scene at the Docks. One 
of our first, and most boyish, literary efforts was a description 
of a visit paid to the London Docks. Wo have a clear recollec¬ 
tion of the dismal, damp^ wine-vaults through which we travel¬ 
led-one barrel, we remember, contained 4,500 gallons of port; 
we walked through one of the immense tobacco-stores, the whole 
of which will cover five acres, and our juvenile eyes were 
attracted and delighted at seeing a labouring .nan shovelling 
damaged tobacco, on which no duty had bejji paid, into ,a 
huge furnace appropriately deslginited “The Queen’s Pipe.” The 
wine-vaults will accomodate 60,000 pipes of wine, while one 
dock is devoted exclusively to ships laden with tobacco. So be- 
wilderingly extensive*is the London Dock that the eye fails to 
take in all that is spread out before it. The dock contains an 
average of 240 sails. It must not be supposed that each ship has 
its crew. The crews are paid off, on the vessel entering the dock, 
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ahcl only abotit five or six hands are retained. But the liundmls 
of men engaged on the docks, and the numbers of seamen in the 
shijili, render this a fine field foT the study of character of the “son 
of the* Mean,” who has braved many a fierce wind, and has beair 
string whero others would be we<ak, is weak when he should be 
strong—unguarded when ho should lie careful. Alas ! poor Jack, 
his wry virtues lead’him to vice. His a.s.sumcd friends, the land- 
sharks, the wretched woincu who drug him witli their smiles and 
professions of friendship, make him their prey. lie is sopn prcsised 
whh liquor, and liquor Is his* curse. He falls into tho* hands of 
d&signing Delilah’s, and soon loses that whicli took him many hours 
of rough work to earn. Mr. Mayliow, iu his “Loudon Labour and 
Loudon Poor,” has very gnijihisally pictuml the social condition of 
tliis class of men. Tlio |iioturc, wo fear, is but too true. “Th<f dock 
labourers,” he Says, “*no a .striking instance of more brute force with 
brute appetites.' This class of labour is as unskilled as tho imwor of 
a hurricane. Mere niu.sclc is .all tlifit is needed ; Iionce every human 
locomotive is capable of working there .... Dock work i.s pre¬ 
cisely the ofllce, that every kind of man is fitted to perform, and there 
we find every kind of man iioi forming it.” And there is^v terrible 
scramble after this employment.I “ Tt is a curious .sight to see tho 
men waiting in the.se yard.s to bo hired at 4 pence ])cr Hour.” It is 
sad to find hojv bj'utal many of the'men are, and bow depraved and 
drunken. They re.sido in some of tho lowest haunts of East Lon¬ 
don—in lodging houses which a'rc a disgrace to Chri.stianity, wo might 
almost say. Yet these house.s arc somewhat bettor conducted than 
tliey used to lie—though imagination fails to picture, how wretched 
their former stale must have boon. Tin? great body of the labour¬ 
ers, it is saj to learn, never attend a place of wor.sliip—arc not 
even visited bji Christian men, “Wo have heard of several instances 
in which thos\who have .attempted to benefit them have Ixsen 
insulted and mo'uhcd. The labourers are, therefore, as might 
be expected, utterly ignorant of tlio ejemontary truths of the 
gospel. Mr. Splaino say.s, “A. great ma«y of tlicm can neither 
read nor write, ai>d are as ignorant of Divine tjiings as if they were 
living in heathen lands. • I have frequently addressed from fifteen 
to thirty labouring men at the dinner-hour on board of ships; and, 
while they were partaking of that meat which perishetb, 1 have en- 
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(ieavouml to impress Uteir minds with a sense of their need of not 
nogleotiug to feed their never-dying puls with tbo bread of life 
which oomoth tlown from heaven. My access to these men has boon 
better than what 1 once anticipated.” ' ' 

Lightermen differ from bargemen in that the latter convey paftsen 
gers, while the former convey goods from the vessels to the shore, or 
vice versa. Many of them work on Sunday; and const^qnoutly never 
cuter God’s house. Tlwy arc more intelligent and loss depraved than 
tV dock labourers. 

The reports of all the missionaries engaged in evangelistic lalwiir 
in the various docks agsee in their descrij>tiiitis of the terrible evils 
produced by, drunkciincs.s. Intemperance abounds to a fearful 
exten^ among seafaring people. One missionary writes;—“This is 
not to be wondered at, when it is considered, that there is not a 
street at this end of London without at least from one to three giu- 
piilaces or beer-shops. Whenever a now street is to be built, the 
first house eroebsl on it,, is sure to bo a public house, situale in some 
prominent place. When a sailor pusses by one of these houses, after 
returning from sea, and hears ui one of them some singing mkI 
dancing {^ing on, Bill s.ays to Joe, Jiis shipmate, “ Como in, and let’s 
go and sec what’s all tiiis about,” and accordingly they go in, and 
come cut di’uiik and robbed of their money. Many instances of 
this will bo seen at various times recorded in the police iutolligenee 
of London papers, but the larger number of cases never come to 
light. 

Here is a sample of the kind of degradation to which humanity 
will sink. Mr. Splaiiie, in his last report, wrote:—“ It is now 
over two years since I first noticed an old-looking map, dressed in 
seamen’s clothes, talking very busily at times with saijors, after they 
were ‘p.aid off’ at the slupping-oflice, adjoining the P-iilors’ Home. I 
often endeavoured to get into conversation with liiiu, but found it 
impos.siblc, as ho always succeeded in avoiding to moot me. At last 
I casually met him talking to a sailor, and gave to both of them a 
tract; but on poiiitinj^out to them the iuconip.arable bloasing of being 
in a slate of peace with God, ho became very restle,ss and said, 
“ I think it’s no matter wliat religion a man profe-ssos, it’s all the 
•jame thing if he beiiev es that there is a God abo\'c. if a man Ls 
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a, Tut'k, anil believes this, there is no fear of him. I believe that 
tliere is n Qod that rales all things, and do not fear ever being 
daratied, ifec. At this time he got still more impatient, and, swing 
some sailors passing by, ,ho begged to he excu.sed, and followed 
thei% A few days subsequently one of the shipping masters at 
the Sailors’ Home pointed out this man to mo as being the greatest 
and vilest reprobate fin existence. It appears that this old sailor 
Ls well known, and lives by ‘crimping.’ For every shilor he 
conducts to houses of debauchery, ho receives from th«w inmates a 
f(gv shilliitgs, besides a stipulated sum bo receives fropi those who 
become his victims. Many seamen in this way are brought into 
the paths of ruin; and many a young man, after leaving the peace¬ 
ful homo of his parants, is tlws brought to mako .shipwreck of his 
soul and body. I meet daily in my work with cases of this kinfl, and 
I have no doubt hut in a few instances my admonitions have not been 
altogether, I trhst, in vain in the Lord.” 

The Sailors’ Home is*an o-vccllent institution. It provides lodgings 
for seamen where they may be safe from the cupidity and devilish 
arts of land-sharks. Yet, even hero poor Jack is surrounded by 
these wretched creatures, who, as he is passing into the, building, 
will draw him into their low haunts. A sad case is mentioned in 
one of the reports, of a young man who was decoyed into a den 
of infamy, where he spent the best*part of three days in drunken- 
ne.s3. The fourth day he was found dead through starvation and 
ill-usage. A boatswain of a ship was drugged with laudanum 
in one of these houses. Fiuding himself growing suddenly stppid, 
he endeavoured to make his way for the Sailors’ Home. Ho was 
followed, and was stabbed in his bead with a knife. For three 
weeks he lay<dangerously ill. A voiy largo number of the residents in 
the Sailors’ Hfcmo are foreigners—mostly Gorman, Danish, Swedish, 
and Norwegian;’ The German sailors are not easily dealt with by the 
missionary, since Ihoy are fond of reasoning. Many of thorn esteem 
the faith of Christians to be little better than a child’s faith—ground¬ 
ed on no evidence, backed up hy tradition aftd fortified by the superna¬ 
tural. In not a few cases the pride of intellect h#s given way to a lowly 
submission to the cross df Christ. Many recognise the worldly value 
of a Christian life. Hence, one of the sailors confessed before his 
mates that he would rather sail any day with a religious oaptain 
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than witli any other jnan. Services are frequently held ih thi« 
Home for Smloi's, and we believe a Soripture-read«f labours exclu 
sjrely amongst them. One of the dock missionaries has conducted 
a Monday-evening service in the Destitute Sailors’ Asyiifin for 
sick seamen, forever a dozen years. “ The aspect of those meetyjgp,” 
lie informs us, “ is often such as is well calculated to inspire a true 
missionary spirit. Here are men from nearly all quarters of the 
globe, and presenting nearly every shade of colour. Black, white, 
tawmy, anti copper coloured assemble here; not nnfrequently tlie 
tear is seen to. start, under the powef of the Word, and 1 entertain 
« hope that much good will be found to have resulted from efforts 
put forth in this place.” 

We had thbuglit of concluding this account; by .showing the neces¬ 
sity fbr Christian effort amongst seamen. But the facts we have 
related are surely the best proofs of the importauce'of this work. 
It may be well to .state, bowevor, that Engli.sh seanitn arc regarded, 
rightly or wrongly, by tlic n.ntives of other .lountrios, as specimens 
of Englishmen. What impressions they leave upon the inhabitants, 
whilst in the ports of other countries, is not a matter of conjecture. 
But if they were Christian meti, of consistent lives, what an 
influence they might wield ! How I’luich more respected would Eng- 
'land be in tlie eyes of foreigners and savages if, instead of seeing 
the typically drunken sailor, they were to encounter men who had 
the fear of God* before them. And what splendid missionaries 
would these men become ! Now and then wc hear of such sailors. 
IHiey have been known to hold meetings with their shipmates, to 
distribute tracts iir foreign lands, and to commend the doctrines of 
truth by their consistent, holy lives. Look, too, at the dangers to 
which these poor fellows are subject. Here is an invincible argu¬ 
ment for evangelistic w'ork among seamen. “ The whid, ” says one 
■of the missionaries, “ as it howls around our land-('wellings, it may 
lie, takes some ship on a lee-shore, and plunges its crew into a watery 
grave. The statistics given before a. committee of the House of 
Commons some four yeArs since, showed that the loss of life by 
shipwreck, and other’cqjitingencies of sea-life, is as eleven to sixteen 
in all other causes of death. Whilst writing this report I shudder 
at the incident which occured in the dock only four days since. Hie 
seamen went to their vessel expecting to sail that day, but were 
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told by the captain that they were not wanted nplil the morrow, 
as the ship would not leave until then. One who was a little in 
liquor immediately remarked, ‘ Come on, lads, there is another night’s 
spree for us then.’ But these were his la.s<“ words ; for, on stepping 
frojni^he bulwark .to the quay, his foot slipped, ho fell into the 
water, and was taken up quite dead.” 


CHAPTER III. 

HtIMELESS *AND DESTITUTE. 

"What would hccopio of London tvere it suddenly bereft of its 
street boys'! Wliere would country cousias of Londoners find their 
amusements, and obtain their captivating stories, were they to loose 
those volatile creiitures of the street? We have recently been 
laughing at Mr. D’Israeli’s epigrammatic description of the discon¬ 
tented imaginative Irishman who lives next to a melancholy ocean. 
But how often have we had to csjoy the meriy pranks of the imagin¬ 
ative hoy who lives mostly in the streets ! Tliere is no mistaking 
him. He has become a regular institution. The metropolis would 
be intolerably dull without him. Were lie banisked into tlie coun- 
tiy, city men would find trudging througli tho main thoroughfares 
that lead to their business, grievous work. No m.an in his senses 
would walk down the seedy, melancholy City Road or Go.swell Road 
twice-a-day, were there no boys to amuso him. Were he to try it 
for any lengtjiened period, be might be driven to lunacy. Tho dul¬ 
lest street, andithe most antiquated, is lively and cheery when infest¬ 
ed by street boy <. Muddy roads, tortuous crossings, the discomforts 
of jolting ^nd squeezing, and elbowing, and the rudeness of men 
bent on seeking the interests of that selfisli person known as Number 
One, the shoutings of costermongers, th«i screamings of railway 
whistles, the terrors of brass bands, and the s\ggiavations of barrel 
organs, combine to make*men as morose as a prisoner under solitary 
confinement. Talk of the discomforts of the imaginative being living 
next to a melanoholyocean, what are they compared to the life of 
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sufForina; and misery endured by the pedestrian in London ? He iS 
doomed to submit to hk grievances. And he soon learns to isssign Wm- 
self to tti« inevitable. He knows what awaits him as he turns ‘good 
teinperodly out of his hSiiso in the morning. He predicts* what his 
anijrt>yanco8 will be, and he roeoives more than he predicts. Y,t»t, he 
is eompeusated for his adversities. All is not bitter experience 
with him. His morosanoss—the true city type is only to bo found 
in the city—may be suddenly exchanged for mirth. Ho has 
only to ke^p his eyes open. One unfailing source of pleasantry is 
free to him. He lias but to stiiily the nature and doings of tijat 
rare type.of reckless, gaiety—the .street gamin —to get dispoase.ssed 
of his dulnoss and to forget lik vexations. About those boys there 
is sometliiug 1 like. For, after all, in these .days of stitfuess and 
pretewtionsne.ss, there is a chann about those frank opoii-lioarted 
little fellows. The street boy makes no show, of beihg what he is 
not. His fellows soon extract all the starch that may be wrung out 
of him. Has ho a fine cap ? Some one will l« sure to relieve him 
of it, and make him run half way down the street to regain its 
possession. Has he a small beaver hat 1 Ho must submit to the 
dignity o^ its being crowned. Has be new clollies? There is the 
customary and historical nip for lism. For the street boy k a rank 
tory. He is true to hi.s traditions. He believes in the good old 
days Every act of mischief tha't aavours of antiquity, every bit of 
rioling peculiar to the season, has in him a true conservator. He 
cherkhes in his memory all he has roaid of the rowdyism of the city 
apprentices. He has a marked veneration for Uuy Fawkes, and blesses 
the day when “gunpowder treason” does “come once in a season.” 
He is loyal to the throne, biU he is chiefly loyal to himself. He 
obeys no law but the law of hk own will. He has no special 
reverence for the policeman. Indeed, his delight is to provoke him. 
He is a terror to that functiona ry by night, and ^ source of dis¬ 
comfort to him by day. He has a peculiar gift of chaffing; and 
drunken men are hk victims, and ill-tempered companions the sub¬ 
jects of hk practical jokes. No costermonger that dares to leave, 
his truck standing »in^the street, would run after him; and no 
costermonger’s truck that comes to grief by being overturned fi.nds 
its perpendicular, or is again laden with its treasures, without the 
voluntary and kind assistance of the street boy*. There is no fire in 
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the Strict wbiob ho has not scented out. There is no piDcession 
the date of which he is unacquainted. His knowledge is wouderr 
fttl. ’He can direct you to any street or obscure lanor Ha knows 
the hotdls* the colour of the omnibuses, the path they should take, 
and^ Jhe hour of their taking it. Ho is fond of all the music he 
hears. Ho barrel organ"plays a tune without the acconipauiment 
which wliistliug aflbrde. Ho knows all the street cries, and ho 
cloonis it his duty to imihvto them. He is overjoyed when he can 
startle quiet people out of their propriety, and make girls scream 
out in terijar. He lias no respect of iiorsons. With wondrous 
assurance ho ridicules every swell; and with striking discernment 
he discovers every fasliionnblo snob. His groat fault is tliat ho is 
too knowing. He has_learnt tqp much. He has a cap.atjity for evil, 
and too little regard for the good. He is misjxpert in the one, /and 
HU ignoramus in tlio^ther. He has flaslios of intelligeuco when in 
the pro.sonoo of tliose who can talk in the language which ho has 
mastered; he is but a dullard when conversed with on higher themes. 

Of course, 1 have been describing tlio true street boy, whose 
characteristics are too numerous and varied for further detail. 
Thousands of these lails live in the streets year ivfter year.^ Many 
of them—the eriund boys and junior clerks—have bomos ; a very 
large number—those engaged in the streets—have nftne. Soma 
dwell with their parents, cooped ’up in a pigeon-hole sort of 
garret, with perhaps half-a-dozon brothers and* sisters. Such 
houses are to be found in tfioso back slums which are never 
visited by resjMjctability, or in those tumble-down courts which 
liave long been threatened by railway’ companies, or by schemes 
for street improvement. Others find tli 8 Lr nightly homo in some 
cheap lodging-house, for whiuh they pay from threepence to 
fivepence a uigjit. Others roam about the streets all day, enjoying 
what they deem :o be a luxui'ious liberty, searching out some soup 
kitchon whoi-e they may have what they mysteriously and in¬ 
accurately term “ a blow out,” and adjourning in the evening to the 
casual wards whore broad ajul skilly, a. wash and a bod, arc 
provided for them. It is sad to think that so iiiany consider this 
to bo. living the life 06 a gentleman. They have no sen.se of the 
dcgiadalion which belongs to their vagrant condition. They look 
upon sqyicty as Ihcir enemy. They consider all lovers of law and 
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01 -der to be nw'Idlers with thoh- Jibertj, and to have a grtidge 
against them. They dread control, not because of the hardship so 
much as the bare thoiight of being curbed. Many of th«1ook 
ui>on societies instituted for their benefit as “a sell.” Aey may 
take the relief offered them with s generous hand, but thejji,l}alf 
suspect the intentions of the givers. Other boys—and these are 
characterised by a grimy tint, by a hungry^savageness, and by an 
animal appearance that sends sadness to the heart—live in the gut¬ 
ters by day, and seek refuge in some hidden corner in a stable-yard, 
or aUder tome arch, or in a retired doorway, at night. Many prefer 
this method of living to seeking the .shelter of the casual ward ; 
pnd it is certain that they soon learn to be contented with their lot, 
and think tlibmselres fortunate tiuy are no., worse off. These are 
of tke vagrant class—the sons of those who have been styled, “ the 
curs of humanity,” those who people the goals.and add to tlie mad¬ 
houses. ‘ 

Out of the thousands of boys who may be said to live in the streets 
of London, upward of ten thousands, it is believed, .are homeless. The. 
question naturally arises—Where do they all come from ? Many, of 
course, y’C V)Om in London, and arc the offspring of those who are 
paupers and criminals. But, it iff to be feared, a large. m.ajority of 
those who make social shipwreck, when boys, are from the province.s. 
Young hods, by the hinulrod, arc coming up from all towns and vil¬ 
lages in England, with the ]iO))e of improving their po.sition. It is 
with most of them a mere illusion. ‘ Those wlio have parents that 
are glad to get tlioin out of hand, or who.se cruelty or carelessness 
drove them from lionie, never venture to return to their native place. 

It is a serious thing —this ‘influx of lads into an overcrowded city. ^ 
The visions of hope that are turneil into the nncxpecite.d experience 
of poverty and rutliles.s disappointment, are everywhere being in¬ 
dulged in ; and the small percentage of success ouglit to deter youths 
from venturing where they are almost certain to meet with pitiless 
toil and bitter sorrow. London is -overstocked. I liave known 
gentlemen receiving tln-ee hundred leHers in re.sponsc to one adver- 
• tisement for an ordimaiy clerk. Country boys come up to town with 
the hope of getting a clerkship. How* can they compete with ^ 
the hundreds of hungry applicants who are lying in -wait, and 
whose acquaintance with town life renders their chances mere pro- 
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bable ? The same complaints come to England from America. There, 
labourers in the country villages are wanted ; but huudreds.of stal¬ 
wart felljwB are begging in the cities. One American paper hopes 
that some “ tidal wave ” ofc common sense will sweep over the city— 
straA simpletons -who (jrowd and jostle each other in the towns, and 
bear them back to their proper and nobler sphere of duty. Henry 
Ward Beecher’s quaint yet sensible and serious advice deserves 
attention in England. “ Lot the city,” he Siays in a sermon to 
young men, “ if it need.s you, come and iind you. Let the city seek_ 
yon, and riot you the city. Dispel the illusion, and its glory, and its 
power, and tho lying hope,s with which it beguiles you. Blessed arc 
they that, being burn in tho country, know enough to stay there.” 

A plain in.attei -of-faet view di the present condition of the home¬ 
less boy.s of London is perh.ips tho best that could be taken. These 
boys should not be cotistaut drains upon tlio purses of the chari¬ 
table. They sl’ould not be relieved by every little society, or 
every small mission that pauperises those whom it aids. The 
truest philanthropy is proventitive *and remedial. Here is an 
immense waste of human life and energy. What is to become of 
those lads if they arc penuilted to seek their livelihood in the 
crowded streets, and are helped fiy those who only partly relieve 
them ? Night refuges are invaluable, no doubt; but one fears that 
they encourage the evil rather than retard it. At least, they must 
do so of necessity in some case.s. There are numbers of boys, 
observes the Times, “ tossed loose on the world to bo maimed, 
crippled) diseased, and killed off befoi'p their time, and instead of 
being made into intelligent men, to bo^ cnished into troublesome 
miimals.” Something more, then, than mere temporary help is 
required. Tin? raw materi.al should not bo left to polish itself. There 
is no chance of'such a boy becoming a useful and respected member 
of society unless ho he taken in hand and cared for. The providing 
of sleeping oocommod.ation will, undoubtedly, bo tho means of 
keeping him from those contammating -influences which the 
“ Amateur Casual” described* so piiiiifully*a few years ago. But 
more than this is wanted. Who is to do it, and fiow is it to be done 1 

These two questions occupied the thoughtful attention of a gen¬ 
tleman whose life has been devoted, with an earnestness and true¬ 
heartedness perhaps unparalleled in modern philanthropy, to 

3 
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ilocifti and rclisious Imptovemont of the juTOoiU wnifs and atrays of 
the metropolis. It is to 11 r. WUliain Williams, the Secretary of the 
Hufuges for Homeless aod Destitute Cliildron, tliat'tlie success of tlio 
movement “Jhow in so flourishing a coml\tion, is mainly dfue, His: 
nanre''w‘ill ever be honourably remembered as tho founder of O|«j,of 
the most beneficent enterprises ever conceived for the rescue of neg¬ 
lected and wretched children, Wc have no'great synijiathy with 
those who refuse to give a fair meed of praise to honoured men who 
have lid)ly deserved it. And since Ijord Shaftesbury ha.s publicly 
recognised the invaluable service.^ bf Mr. Wllliiuns, and bis intcl 
ligence, zeal, and activity, for the public good,, we need not ))e 
atistomious in the choice of congratulatory words with reference to liis 
services. Tlio highbst praise, liowevor, which a Christian man 
can Niave is not in the plaudits of an appioving public, but 
in the blessing which the Mastur give.s, and gi\*os, too, in the success 
of the labours undertaken. Mr. Williams and hi.s fellow hclpcsrs 
have the satisfaction of witnessing results which prolably they little 
anticipated when first commeftciug their Iiumblc cllbrts for the re¬ 
clamation of tho wretched boys and girls of London. 

It wOT’ld bo impossible to picture, tho utterly wretched and lost 
condition of the homeless and destitute children. There was no 
school for them. A hay-left over a cow-shed was secured, and fitted 
up as a school-room. This room was opened in and was the 

first Kagged Sc'nool movement in St. Gilo.s. Not much help was 
afforded at first, but the seeds wore sown for a large and abundant 
harvest. The origin of the work was therefore very humble, and 
the appliances more than usually simple. The history of the growth 
of the movement would be vciy interesting, could it be given in 
full. But this is impossible in our pages. “ The cUbrtj’^ Mr. Williams 
states in one of his reports, “ may be compared tl) a young tree, 
having been planted by a few of God’s servants, in faitli and hope; 
it soon became manifest that it had taken deep root, and year after 
year it was evident, the dew of heaven was not only nourishing the 
parent stem, but all thb branches dmreof.” And now that other 
branches have beeft ^dded to tho old trunk, the desire of the 
committee is realised, since they believb the tree has “attained 
those dimensions which can bo properly superintended so as still 
to keep it healthy, and its branches flourishing. 
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1%e good old trunk has two largo and dktinot bronekos, a 
ntimber of smaller twigs on each. There is first the Muge Work, 
and secondly ihe Ragged School operations. We shall :oottteBl 
ourselves with merely giving a general and brief survey of the work 
of tJx Society, and a detailed account of what we have seen of the 
operations carried on in the several Refuges. 

The Refuge Work ft conducted in various places, and is the 
largest in London. One hundred boys are housed in Great Queen- 
Street ; two hundred are located in the Farm and Industrial School 
at,Bisley, near Woking. InaclHitiou to these, there are two homes 
for girls, whicli liavo boon exceedingly useful in training them up 

for service, and in preventing thoin baking that downward course 

* 

adiich leads to the niiu^f body viud soul. Tlio work of the Society 
may bo fittingly de.sci-ihod by one word—it is “thorough.” *The 
boys in the Ileingo arc clothed, lodged, and fed. They arc taught 
ilio tliree “ r’s,’ knd taught also how to spell those “ r’s ” properly. 
All the inmates are prcistut morning and evening at family worship. 
They also attend Sunday School and Divine Worship onco on a 
Suml.ay. The desire of the promoters of the Society is mainly 
religious; and no effort is .spared to bring them under the souud of the 
gospel. Tliat many of the lads ale lamentably ignorant of all Scrip¬ 
ture Knowledge is not to bo wondered at. Some have no sort of rover- 
enoo for saored things. A story is told of a city Arab, who was 
evidently an ardent aduiiror of what he considered to bo heroism, and 
well acquainted with the langu.age of prize-lighter.?. The ragged-school 
teacher was interrupted constantly wlionover the stories of patriarchal 
heroes were related to him, by disparaging comparisons with Tom 
,Sayers. “ Moises and Joshua was all very well,” he is recorded to have 
said, “ but wiiat was they to that littlo chap a-standiiig up as game 
as a bantam cock before that great, thunderin” yankoo, and a knock¬ 
ing of him down like a ninojiin ? Bless you, Noah and all tliat lot 
weren’t fit to hold a candle to liim. Ho war a hero, he war ." 
Another laff at an examuiation, on reading of the “wheat and 
chaff, " referred to in Matthew* defined the "chaff as “impidence. ” 
But it is unnecessary to quote instances to pv«vo wliat is so sadly 
notorious a fact. It will be seen that with the ignorance these 
poor lads manifest, they display no ordinary acuteness, wliich, under 
proper management, may be made to bear useful results. 
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’ It sljcmM be stated, lest out* readers labour under a not oiinatain! 
inisooncoption that the Industrial Schools’ Act—a trwlf beneficent 
measure,, whicih has worked .admirably—does not meet the ijase* of 
the poor bqjv and girls of London. We believe there are .iniy two 
snob schools, certified under that Act, for'the whole of the metro. 
pidiS. “ Tiiese schools,” we are told, “ receive about forty boys 
each, and have been full for some time witli cases sent by wagistratos ; 
and as the managers of two of those schools, i-eoeive sij shillings 
per week ^r head from the (Joverument for every l)oy received 
under a magistrate’s warrant, it follows that a poor boy yohiutavily 
seeking a home in these Government Certified Schools, bivs very 
little chance of gainuig admission. Moreover, tlio Act makes uo 
provision form boy if he is over fourteen years of ago. Now, it. is 
a fac* which cannot be disputed, that there are in this city fvmi, 
all parts of the country, a very large number of boys.witliout liome 
or friends, over the age of fourtes-n years, and for whoso welfare no 
provision is made by the (ioverimunit, unless they steal and are 
taken before the miigistjatfis for the offence, and then they may lie 
tent by the magistrate for three or four jawws to a certillod 
reformatory, and maintained at the expense I'f the State.” The 
stipendiary magistrates are, how(.ver, exceedingly lotli to send 
a boy to <t reform.atory, and seem to prefer sending him to 
a goal. And to do this, is pr.octically to ruin the lad foi- life. 
Of course, this dees not hold good in llie countiy, whore magistrates 
send lads to the reformatorio.s more frequently, and for the most 
trivial offences. Tliis not being the c.ase in the metropolis, what 
is to become of a boy who finds himself homeless and destitute in 
the great world of London? There is no Government help by 
which he may bo prevented from falling into crime. T },(0 Sthto only 
assists criminals. A boy unconvicted of crime, is, however, admitted 
into the Kefuge on his own application. He goes to the Secietary, 
who never turns a lad away from the doors of the institution, how¬ 
ever full the house may be. The lad, Mr. Williams ”tells me, 
would lose all heart, wer- he held in suspense ; and delay would 
be dangerous. It is j)rc8nmed that it requires some courage for 
the applicant to make up his fUtincl to leave his vagrant life. lie 
is, therefore, taken while he is in the humour. The Secretary 
receives him, and then makes all needful enquiries, rather, as he says, 
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than keep him out of the Refuge, ,x|K»et3 to sWafatieu, ttsrtfl the 
enquiries, have been matle No’- can there bd two opioihiw os to 
the aurbanity and wisdom of this o-.urse of prefcodure-.' tfj)- 
ward of* 24$ boys sought and found a home in tlio 
in 1880, while 117 had remained from the previous year, 
A society that can thus Vescue and educate, clothe, and provide a trade 
for 363 boys in one yejr, and afterward procure ftr them a situation, 
is one that is doing the Divine Master’s work. It should be added 
that tho boys are a uitted eitlicr o»i their own application, or on the 
ap;ilicatioi\ of those who arg interested in their weliare. The ’ 
Society is in communication with all the casual wards and night 
asylums of the metropolis, and from these a laige percentage .of the 

inmates are derived. . 

. • 

What may be ivgarded as llto orowning act of the coraigittee 
occurred in the year 18GG. Eai-ly in J.'inuary Mr. Greenwood’s vivid 
end touching lufitiire of a niglil spent in the casual ward of Lambeth 
Workhouse, published .iu tlio Fall Mall Gaxttc, and from tlionce 
copied into nearly every pajicr in tho Kingdom, sent a shock of horror 
through the countiT. It may bo said that scarcely any article, or 
series of articles, ever pi'odueod so groat an impression .as those of 
the “ Amateur Casual.” One of the members of the committee 
considered what might be done to rescue tho boys who were found 
in such rosovts. As the result of his dolilx ration, a sn[)pcr was 
innounccd, for the 14th of February. Two liuiidi'vjd ragged urchins 
same. Wo have several i'Ci)orts of tho event, which we have pre- 
servod, and from these wc cull a few items that will lie read with 
utorest. It appears there would have4)oon a much larger attend- 
mce had not the lads mistrusted the promoters of the banquet. 
Some refused^to go on the ground that there w'ould bo “lots of 
aw and nothing to cat—only skilly.” 'Tlie average age of tho lads 
vas about nine or ten ycai's. They iverc deplorably wretched in 
qcpenrance ; clothed in rags barely suJRcient to answer tJie purposes ■ 
if decency ; they had skin diseases in the head, some were cripples, 
ithers were suffering from illugss, or wore Igdf-rccovered from fever. 
)ne account says :— 

“ All degrees of destitutions were reproscnteil. A few had homes, 
lut ‘father’ was blind or out of woi k, and they W'ore left to pick 
ip a living as best tluiy could. Bui, ‘ father and motlier both dead’ 
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was tlie common story, with now and then, as a variation. ' Don’t 
know nothin’^on ’em; haven’t seen ‘em for ever so long;’ or 
perhaps, ■ ‘ Don’t never reek’lect seeing ’em’. One littde fellow, 
when asked how long he had been witljout a home, made answer 
rimply, with evidently no suspicion of its pdthos, ‘Always.’,, Jle 
had been born in a work-house, and his mother (his father he had 
never known even by name) disappeared before he was well weaned. 
Many of the boys—almost all under sixteen years of age, the average 
being about twelve or thirteen—had slept the night before in one 
or other ol thp casual wards, or in a ‘cheap lodging-house*; but npt 
a few had spent the night in the streets. Four came in together—a 
wretched, unkempt group—who had slept under the piazza at 
Convent Garden. Two had crouched together in a half-finished 
sewef The ‘ shutter-box’ at Druy Lane Theatre had been the 
bed on which another slept. Of costume, there was every variety. 
Some were in tatters from head to foot, so that it' was a marvel 
how the ‘looped and windowed raggednes's’ was hold together.” 
Plainly there was a great effort made to keep up the appearance of 
the regular number of garments—at least, to have some sort of coat, 
if only PM much of one as a collar, with a slit back and part of a 
sleeve. One wore a robe of sacking like a poncho, But in ono 
or two instances, a poor child might be seen shivering in only a 
ragged shirt. Shoes, too, were quite de riyueur, but such shoos! 
the soles loose, tlie sides gaping—the whole ruin bound together 
with pieces of cord lest it sliould drop to pieces. Of the supper 
itself much might be said. Half a pound of good cold roast beef, 
with large piece of bread (about twice the size of the casual ‘toke’), 
washed down witli a cup of'coffee, was a meal so lavisli and luxuri- , 
ous, that at first it almost awed them by its magnificovce. Indeed, 
for awhile, except for the clatter of knives and forks;' and the con¬ 
versation of the visitors, tliere was comparative quiet. Even when 
the shyness had worn off, the business on hand was too solemn and 
important to admit of idle talk, which, besides, was a waste of time. 
As the plates were clearUl, tongues began to loosen, and when large 
dishes of smoking plum ,t)uddiii^ (a pound to each allowance) appeai'- 
ed, there was a tremendous choer. Tliey h^^d come for gruel, and had 
got beef and pudding. It was a sad sign that many of those poor boys 
did not yield to their appetites, but saved the greater part of the 
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pudding for another me«l. Except a few of the regiilar tramp order, 
who had pbuohes knowingly contrived in their tattei’ed ndmeat, 
most'of tlio lads wore puzzled to know how to carry away their 
surjdus,* and bits of newspaper were gradually received. Nothing 
cdulcUi>e bettor than the behaviour of the company. There was no 
quarrelling among each other as to who should bo helped first, no 
invasion of each other’M>dishes, and they showed considerable conscien¬ 
tiousness in pas.sing up tho shares first to those who sat near tho wall 
anil distant from tlio waiters. They were quiet and attenjivo when 
adjjressod bj' LordShafto.sbury (Hid other speakers, and joifled in tho 
singing of a hymn decorously, and with evident enjoyment of the 
music. At tho end, fourponoe-a-piecc was given thorn to pay for 
lodging,s.'’ . . ■ ■ 

Of all titc inscrutable mysteries of social life, nothing excites t)ne’s 
wonderment so readily as a piece of patchwork. Fir.st item of 
astojiisliment is,‘how came those varied-sliapcd, many-coloured, and 
colourless fragments of* silk into obe person’s possession 1 On this 
point you may exiiau.st much, if not all, your native ingenuity ; and 
so ere you reach item No 2, you are baffled, and what John Plough¬ 
man (bogging his pardon) would ))robably call “ moonstruck^’ And, 
query the second is equally difficult of ascertainment. How camo 
the pieces—having found their way into close association—to bo 
litly joined togeth or and neatly arrifngod, with taste and judgment 
sometimes, and in violation of botli generally 1 J3y what magical 
process were they brought tog<^ther in such wondrous harmony and 
disharmony? Silks of all sizes, shapes, hues, qualities, thicknesses, 
all fonning one happy family; suns, ‘moons, stars, and stripes, 
diamonds, peacock.s, fern-leaves—every' conceivable pattern, and 
some woefully bereft by ago of all discernible pattern—here is a 
pretty conglomeration which no man can understand. Were they 
united in this ill-scloctecl marriage by some ill-natured spinster fairy, 
who had a spite against mankind, and so witli wondrous wand, 
called into existence these mysterious quilts, in order that when 
some poor wretched bachelor Jay ill in hpd, the patterns might 
present a confused jumble to his eyes, like pieces of glass in endless 
tortuous confusion in a kaleidoscope, and drxvo him fairly out of 
his wits, if a confirmed bachelor over had any ? Were they the 
invention of certain, poor, moiicy-oxpecting rektions, who wisifi^ 
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to drive some pemirions rich aacle out o£ the woricl, ■when he 
hod the misfortune to fall ill; or by the sight of these tlaialing 
colours and absurd patterns, to send him out of his ^ind and 
thus qualify him for a lunatic asylum, and qualify themselves 
for participation in certain funds 1 I don’t know ; only»'»hero 
is the greatest mystery of all—how any man can get well 
again after studying for hours in bed those fhntastio exhibitions of 
misapplied genius and industry ? 

Why I. should he thinking of patchwork while walking through 
Lincoln’s Inn and certain adjacent scroets, may not be vcfry clear to 
the reader, and is not altogether so to the writer. But he who 
wanders through some of the Loudou streets—especially in old locali¬ 
ties where modern improvements have beeif made—will not have 
failed to be struck with their patchwork appearance. The Zebra 
style of Gothic architecture is conlinod to charclies ami suburban 
villas that are built for cheapness and gaudy effect. The biggle-do- 
piggodly style of no-arcliitcctiire i.s truly Bi-itisn and es.sc'ntial!y 
metropolitan. Everybody has the right to build diirerontly from every¬ 
body else, and neighbours, duly respecting their privileges as free-born 
Britons 8.nd thinking that variety is eharming, are determined to bo 
as opposite in their tastes and wants to the builder of the next house 
as they can well be. Certain dingy, parti-colourod, half modern, lialf- 
antiquated bouses near Lincoln’s Inn Fiekls—suoli fields! the 
breath of the lawyers having withered all vegetation—are undoubted 
evidences of the variety of mind and taste to be found in the human 
species. Society is a piece of patchwork ; the houses in which society 
dwells are in the patchwork style of building ; and in the houso.s, 
the eye is haunted by the same proof of passionate love for innu-« 
merable bits of absurd, bungled shreds of wearing apittirel denomin¬ 
ated patchwork. 

In one of these streets, which bears emphatic evidence of the decay 
of time and the renovation of modern times, is situated a somewliat 
faded-looking shop devoted to the exhibition of strong-made boots 
and shoes. A boot shop is never a bright spectacle; for boots are 
only bright in theit polished state—and that is not even akin deep. 
Unusually interesting, however is this boot shop. Over the lintel 
of tlie door you read the announcement, “ Eefuge for Homeless and 
Destitute Boys.” You ring the bell. “ Is Mr. WDliams hero, my 
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■ little man ? ” You ask a pleasaiit-looking lad, whose hair has asserted 
its right to aspire as high as its length will allow it, and whose gene¬ 
ral appearance bears that semi-official character which Js only gained 
by tlie performance of oner<ius duties. “ Yes, sir,” replies the juvenile 
port<3*, as he closes the door with due propriety, and struts forward 
with the air of a burgeou, to inform the good Secretary that a visitor 
luul come. • 

Looking around you, you .see in a large, well-ventilated room, a 
number of boys, seated on shoemaker’s benches, with the^r “ kits ” 
by ^heir side, hammering, stitchihg, cobbling, nailing, waxfhg, past¬ 
ing, and rasping; all done in a workmanlike style, and in such 
l ouoert that the eti'ect c.an best be described as shoemaker’s music, 
the music of lapstones, delightful to hear—but only oUce in your 
life! You are in the mid-st of a busy hive, in which none*are 
drones. Every’boy is a king on his throne, and though it is 
only a cobbler’s flirone, it is, to these lads, an elevation from their 
once lowly •oiiditioii. Yarn aro struok at once with the cheerfulness 
and the alacrity of the lads. Had tlioy nothing better to look at 
than cad; ..c.c they might grow melancholy and misanthropic; 
bill willi .1 bool, on their lap which by iuces.sant, pleasant Jabour, 
is growing into shH])e and I'ashioft, and with coutentedness in their 
hearts, and with a foretaste of a coming dinner, the fumeS of which 
arc nlrcJidy tilling tin- room, it would bo .strange indeed for them 
to Ihi uulia|ipy. And yet thoro is a sign here and there in some of 
the little workers of pa-st neglect and son-ow; marked indications 
ill old-fasliiotied faces and f'lurowod chocks of a iiygone period of 
iiilsiiMc of y-oiitli liiat, tliauk God, lii not the experience of 
^uiiiMiisal boyliood. For tliough these toys aro now housed and 
eared for, and nourished by comforts to which they once were 
striuigers, yet hbmiiii philanthropy can never perfectly restore the 
handsome face, blooming sweetness of youtbfid innocence, and the 
cliildisli vivaciousness which seem to bo quenched in the lives 
of tlieso *• old boys.” Poor creatures ! They have certainly lost 
somewhat of tlicir once normal shagginess; their hair is no 
longer matted and uncombable—each hair lias lean brought into that 
condition of things in whith it has to light for growth independently 
of working its way through a thousand other hairs andintertwiuing 
itself with a mas.s of other locks in inextricable confusion.. All 
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that has been remedied. Btseasc and the raidd inroads of decay have 
been stopped^ but the traces are left behind. The future alone omi 
prore that tlmy can ever be ttioroughly erased. It requires no great 
discernment to be convinced that these Jads ■would probably have 
been found in goals had th^ not been rescued from the 
They have not yet lost, though they are losing, that appearance of 
vicionsness, that look of dogged sullenness indicative of early 
suffering and misery and hatred of society which, if permitted to 
ripen as years bring on to manhood, blast every moml feeling and 
blunt every, tender and healthy 'susceptibility. How* can tliose 
youths cherish kindly sympathies when tliey are left without a 
glimmering of that “ light and sweetness” wliich cultured minds and 
sanctified hearts alone can impart to them ?, What parent reading 
these lines has not sought to turn the precocity of chiidliood into 
the highest advantage ? As soon as lie catches— 

“imperfect words, with childiKli trips,- 
Half unpntnomii’cd the infant lips, 

Dririii" timiih Rilnncc tmui Iho po. tnl door, 

M'hcrc be bad niuUly sat two years h(;fore 
he begins to observe tiie growing powers of ilie infantile mind, and 
to surround that mind with all the objects and lessons and actions 
which sliall stimulate hcaltliy enquiry and develop tlic finest, teiider- 
est feeling?. But what of tlio child wlio never had this machinery 
of education before it 1 Tiie spai-ks of whose natural jiassions woro 
from the first, fanned into a flame, and tliat flame, as years went 
on, blown upon till it reached a height of revengefulnoss, which 
wrapped the soul in a fiery atmosphere of evil, until it became an 
incipient hell! No example to check the evil passions of youth— 
no faithful loving hand to -leal with the follies which seek to work 

their way into the core of the young heart ! 

“ Like caterpillars, dandling under trees 
By Blender threads, and swinging in the breeze. 

Which filthily bewray and sore disgrace 

The boughs in which are bred the uiiseetnly'raoe— 

While every worm industriously weaves 
And winds his web about the rivell’d leaves j 
So numerous are the follies that annoy 
The mind pud heart of every sprightly boy.” 

And yet there is no one to “ watch his emotions and control their 
tide.” Every evil paSsion is allowed to liave its course unchecked; 
precocious evil is laughed at and admired; sin is encouraged, and 
the sinner patted ofi the btick! What after-education, I ask,' can 
bring innocence back t 
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Observable m all these sad traces are, there are signs bf moral 
improvement in these once wretched Bedouins of London, ttey 
evince no small pleasure at the kindly look of a stranger and his 
approving word. This is ^n advancement. Once they oared for 
no siaile, and disregard^ all frowns. They have lost that Ishmaelit- 
ish feeling—that capacity for unnatural hatred—that sense of 
extreme isolation which drives all sympathetic feeling from them. As 
you see them associated in groups at their work, the pleasant conver¬ 
sation and brotherly interest in each other’s labour prove .that they 
cap be raised above the selfishjfcss of their nature, and tMt vicious¬ 
ness is not so ingrainod that it cannot be overcome. 

You do not see the lads to best advantage, so far as personal appear¬ 
ance is concerned, whjle they Aire shoe-making. Any clothes are 
good enough to work in. But there they arc to the very life—Street 
boys, with the' mark* of street life upon them, put to interesting 
work, which thO^' prefer to their old idling courses. Naturally some 
take more kindly to the work than others ; some get a passion for 
the labour which elevates them, and others learn more quickly, and 
reach perfection sooner than those who are more dull and less recep¬ 
tive. So it is everywhere. Tlio cases of failure are not, ^owover, 
numerous. The lads readily Icai^r, and if one brancli of labour does 
not suit them another is chosen. All the boots required tor the boys 
and girls in the Refuge are made'oii the premises, and all the cob¬ 
bling needed is done by the boys. 

Behind the large room in wMch these youthful cobblers are plying 
their trade is a carpenter’s shop, a largo and spacious apartment, and 
also a tailors’ class. All the boys’ clotl'os are m.ade and repaired in 
, the Refuge. There are also other occupations, such as mattress- 
making and -wood-chopping. In one comer is the large cistern for 
bathers, the wtttor presenting a very different appearance to the “mut¬ 
ton broth” of the casual wards. Upstaii-s we are introduced to the 
culinary .apartment. Preparations were being made on a largo scale 
for a grand fliuuer to poor children, who were expected to join the 
inmates of the Refuge. There was a fine joint of beef—real Christmas 
beef (it was only a few weeks to Christmas)^ Such a joint deserved 
the hurrahs of the hungty youths. The matron was superintending 
tire arrangements, and some of the elder boys were serving (as they 
always do) as cooks. And capital cooks they seem to be, having a 
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ithte disoernment of tite mpm d the atteutme re(|tiired to mahe 
the food presentable and eatable: they ore a$siduott% olean, and tidy. 
All the boys spend several hours of the day in reading, wrjting, and 
arithmetic. They have a schoolmaster ’ the reading book is the 
BiUi^ than ■which no better could be had; and every effort istsnaSe 
to iiWtruct the lads in those things which may fit them for the duties 
and responsibilities of life, and lead them tb the higher world of 
thought, where the noblest passions are enkindled and the purest 
motives are gained. 

The storie!| of the lives of these'lads present many features,-of 
])ainful interest. I have been favoured wiih a batch of them in 
their own hand-writing. Tlie first on the list -was born in Homerton 
Union; he never knew his father; his mother died through drink, 
and Vas buried by the parisli. He then lived with a brother, who 
turned him out of doors because he would not sell niatohes. He 
went again to the Union, and was taught in the school there, a year, 
Then ho ran away, and occupied the post of’ a boy who had fallen 
sick, in a stable-yard, until ho recovered from his illness Subse¬ 
quently he was required to apprentice himself for seven years to the 
owner o£ a fishing smack ; but, deeming tliat too long a service, ho 
refused, and was lodged in the Boys’ Refuge. This lad’s writing is 
■very creditable, and his sentences are not badly put together. 
Another boy lost father and uiotlier when three years of age; 
another’s father died some inontlis before his birth. Another boy’s 
story is to this effect;—His mother and father died in a workhouse. 
He then went to work with bis uncle in the stables. He would not, 
however, mind what his uncle told him ; and he says, “ I had to leave 
home on account of my being so wicked to my aunt. 1 used to go of , 
a night and sleep in the cabs, and I then got too dirty to obtain a 
place, ahd so ragged, that I had to go to the workhouse"again.” After¬ 
ward he tried to find some employment, but failing that he begged 
from house to house for bread. Another boy has a father still living, 
but he does not know where. “ I have no others, no aunts nor 
uncles to look after me, .1 am sorry to say.” He had to tramp in 
early youth on the roatl,.; then he did some market gardening in Col¬ 
chester. Tills boy seems to have tramped a good deal, but now he 
thanks God, he says, for bringing him where he is cared for, and 
kept from the streets and starvation. And we thank God, too. 
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Other stories reveal the same state of thihgs. Parents have 
tbw^n their cMdren upon the tender mercies of an wnsympathetic 
world rents who Imve died, in pitiless neglect, in crushing sor¬ 
row; mothers who; in bringing more children of poverty into the 
wortS; have gone out o£ it unwept and unlamented ; mothers whose 
child was their shame, and whoso shame urged them to forsake the 
inheritance of their sin; fathers whose brutal sottishness had almost 
quencheddihe light of the soul of their child, and whose neglect had 
forced it to starvation ; relatives whose love of strong dri4k had dis¬ 
possessed them of all tenderness of feeling, and whose crimes had 
divorced them from the children they should have protected—chil¬ 
dren who have been trained up for the same evil coui'sop which they 
have so readily pursued, and for whicli they have been so severely 
punished. O Uod, what a long and miserable catalogue of the fruits 
of sin ! * 

Pitiful, indeed, is the confession of some! “ My mother,” says one, 
“ is in an asylum, and my father ran away because they were never 
married. They could not agree with one another, and when I was 
out I used to go and beg my bread.” But enough! 

Not far from the Boy’s Rrjfugo is the Home for Frieudlbss and 
Destitute Girls. The building is an exceedingly suitably one, and is 
situated in Broad Street, Bloomsbury. Here 100 girls are housed, 
educated, and cared for. On the ground floor, a ragged school is 
conducted; above is the school, whore the inmates are instructed in 
writing. The girls are decently attired, and as clean as Quakeresses. 
They are of various ages, and sizes. Not a few boar the marks of 
hunger and want, which it takes some, time to wear oft'. Some 
•appear as if all childhood had been crushed; others, dull and heavy¬ 
looking, seem'as if they had never known wluit it was to Jaugli. 
These girls have been rescued from miserable homes in filthy courts. 
Two lived with their father, and slept in one room with otlier 
children and with one or two married couples. Others have been 

taken from abodes and associations of the vilest character. It is sad 

• * 

to think how many thousands there are of pow, poverty-stricken 
girls in the metropolis in the same condition, growing up to swell 
the ranks of a class “ sinned against ” and “ sinning.” The efforts 
of the society, important as they are in this branch, are necessarily 
on a small scale compared with the great multitude who need aid. 
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The committee feel that aome plan ought to be carried out on a 
large and adequate scale to educate and train the girls oi the pojirest 
class of kiciety. What they liave done is creditable to thepi.. They 
Lave a suitable Home at Ealing, in addition to the one in Blooms- 
bury; and we are told that “ the girls in both Tlefuges are profrtded 
with a plain, but useful education, based upon sound Christian and 
evangelical principles ; they are also clothed, lodged, and provided 
with three meals a-day. Domestic service being the> ultimate 
object for, which these girls are educated and trained, they are of 
course, taught to do all kinds of houkdiold work, such a's washing, 
cooking, cleaning, &c. Their own clothes are also made and re¬ 
paired by the inmates. “ The making of shirts for the boys, not 
being a part of the tailoring business conducted in the Boys’ Home, 
is undertaken by the girls. A portion of the washing, as we saw 
in the washhouse below, is done at the Broad Street Refuge by the 
girls, hut the greater part, together with the washing for the Boys’ 
Refuge, is done at Ealing. TJiis, of co\irse, is a great saving 
to the funds of the institution—^worth about £'i'25 a year. 
And as washing is, thank goodness, an exclusively feminine 
accomplishment, the girls are very happy and delighted witli it, 
having mastered its mysteries, and compassed its difficulties. 
The dormitories are unusually comfortable and pleasant—“sweet 
as a nut ” we believe is the right expression—Iho very pink of 
perfection. We wore shown—tell it not in Uath, publish it not in 
Askelon—the wardrobes, where the girls stow away their Sunday 
clothes, witli such unapproachaljle neatness. We observed select' 
apartments which are intended for grown-up girls who may sleep here 
when out of a situation, and while they are seeking another. Eor 
Mr. Williams is wondrou.sly indefatigable. Ho follow's up the giris, 
knows all their histories, peculiarities, (shall I add) litllo vanities, and 
when they are put out to service, his knowledge of them still continues. 
So it is with the boys. For he is no more secretary, with a quill pen 
behind his ear, and bound hand and foot with red tape. The secretary 
of such an institution as this, should have a real, loving soul—a true 
man, with a large lieart and a tender spirit. The very smiling looks 
of the girls and boys, as he approaches them, indicate his popularity. 

To the boys again. In 1881, a new country home for the boys 
was opened at Bisley. A small farm of eighty-eight acres has been 
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purchased, to which all the young and weakly b(^g are to bo trans¬ 
ferred from the London Refuge, so that they ma^ be trained to 
look after cows and pigs, grow vegetables, till the land, and so Im 
fitted for work either at home or in the colonies. This is a further 
"?5tt«^on of the work of the society. We have not said anything 
yet of “ Chichester” training ship, on board which are 150 boys 
who are being brought up for the royal navy and merchant service. 
This branch of the society’s efforts is naturally popular with the 
hoys, most of whom are filled with grand ideas of the, unknown 
blessings of sea-life. It has !»lso been immensely popultfr with the 
public, who hitherto have not failed to su])port it. “A laj-ge 
number of the boys are most eager,” we are told, “ to enter the 
Queen’s service, and .certainly, some twenty more wohld have gone 
into that service, but were rejected because the certificate of lurth 
could not be produced to show the age of the boys. This was for 
the time of a great blow to the boys, and damped their ardour to 
servo their Queen and country. However, the conimittee are in¬ 
formed that the lords of the admiralty intend to rescind the regula¬ 
tion requiring the production of this certificate, and will shortly 
pass an order authorising the entry of boys into the royal navy 
on the boys own declaration of*liis age, and his willingness to serve 
for a definite period. The coimnittee are therefore th'ankful that 
the door will soon be open for the'admission of the “ Cliichester ” 
boys into the navy', who come up to the age and* standard height 
required by the Admiralty regulations, because so many of the 
lads wish for that service, and for some it is the service above all 
others which is best .for them.” 

One of the wretched lads referred'to by tbo amateur casual on 
his visit to the Lambeth night wards known as “ Punch.” This 
lad was takeh to the Piofuge, and he is now a))prenticed to a boot¬ 
maker in Africa, where he is doing well. Altogether upward of 
314 boys liave emigrated to New Zealand, Canada, United States, 
Queensland, Nova Scotia, South Africa, tko.; 304 have boon placed 
in situations at home; 153 •have lieen Eestored to parents and 
friends; 80 have entered the merchant semce, and 46 into the 
navy;—317 girls have Ilmen sent to service, and 222 have beoi' 
restored to their friends, while others have emigrated. We con 
elude by giving two oases of some interest, representative of othci-s 
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vhich the eociety has provided for. The first is the case of a 
coloured boy, once a slave, who was found by a silversmith in the 
city, wandering about near his shop. * 

“The very fact of seeing a lonely ^jittle black boy sauntering 
about the streets was sufficient to attract any one’s attention,^ JjuF 
some how or other, many of these poor outcasts seem to be passed 
over unnoticed, but in this instance it was not* so, for the heart of 
the citizen was moved with compassion for the little African, and 
finding from the boy how matters stood with him, he sent one of 
his shopnien with the little fellow to the Kefuge, where ho at once 
found a home and friends. The account the boy gives of himself 
is this:—He says he was born near Charleston, South Carolina, 
United States. His father and mother, with a brother, and his 
fathet’s brother, wore brought from Africa, and sold to the owner 
of a plantation not far from Charleston. There ware nearly four 
hundred slaves on the estate, who were all freed by the war. lie 
gave a very graphic and interesting account of the ocstacics of 
these poor slaves when they heard they were free. On tlie happen¬ 
ing of this event, the father and mother, with this boy, another 
lad, and tlie father’s brother, left the estate and went to Cliarleston, 
where the father obtoined employment. After tlie parents had 
been some •time in Charleston, the father took the fever and died, 
and a year or so afterward the ’aiother was carried to her grave 
by the same dreadful malady, thus living this little one an entire 
' orphan, and quite alone and friendless, for his brother had gone 
to sea,, and his uncle had returned to Africa. He gave a touching 
account of the character of his mother, especially in teaching 
him to pray, and when asked what she taught him to say, he 
repeated in a calm, orderly, and reverential manner, the Ijord’s Prayer; 
and when askod what else his mother taught him, Im said she told 
him to be a good boy, and ‘ den de great Farder would be a fadder 
to me when she was gone,’ and when asked who tho great Father 
was, he said‘God.’ Poor little fellow, who could help feeling for 
such a friendless hoy ? Finding himgelf alone and destitute on the 
death of his mother^ he set out for New York in the hope of getting 
a ship there, and wording his way out to the Cape of Good Hope, 
where his uncle had opened a barber’s shop. He did not succe^ at 
New York in meeting with a ship, so he went to Boston and otlier 
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8«a-port8 with theJ3am« result; at last be managed to reach Quebec, 
■where he induced a captain to let him Work his way to tivw^Kjoh 
On Arriving there he was told he had better get to London, so 
some,one put him in the ‘ straight road,’ as he called it, and in ten 
Jie reached the great city. He fared pretty well on the road 
from Liverpool, but on reaching London he was again doomed to 
disappointment for although he went to the docks he could induce 
no one to take him to the Cape. He tried to get in at the Stranger’s 
Home and the Sailors’ Home, near the docks, but both these doors 
were closed against him, and so he had no alternative but to wander 
abont, and after doing so, and being utteidy destitute, the great 
Father, whom his kind mother told him would be a father to him, 
inclined the heart of t^e gentleman before mentioned to take pity 
on the boy, and send him to the Refuge, and here he is a happ^Tand 
contented lad. ■ May Xlod bless him, and make his stay here a real 
blessing to him. ■ 

The second case is that of a soldier’s girl:—“ The father of this 
child entered the army wlien young. After a few years’ service he 
obtained leave to marry. He served with his regiment in Ireland 
and various parts of England, and on the regiment being ordered to 
Australia, he and his wife accompanied it. While in Australia tlie 
poor man had a slight attack of paralysis through a sifn-stroke, as 
it was supposed, which for a time Uisabled him, but he recovered 
pretty well from this calamity, and remained welt for some time, 
when it pleased the disposer of till events to allow him to be afflicted 
witli a second attack of paralysis; this disabled liim from duty, and 
shortly afterward his mind became affected, and he was ordered 
home to England. When put on board {he homeward-bound vessel, 
ho was a ooufii’med lunatic. A great change had now come over the 
lot of the poor soldier’s wife. When she arrived with her husband in 
the country she was now leaving, everything looked lovely, bnt now all 
her hopes were blighted, and she was returning to England with a 
maniac husband and three dear children, to exist upon the husband’s 
pension of ten pence per day, earned after seiwing his Queen and coun¬ 
try for more than twenty-one years! Could anything be more melan¬ 
choly for a woman, left tou aa site was without any relation or friend 
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of W own} On rayage the poor mother lost one chiid, -which 
• increased her sorrow of heart. On arriving in Bngknd, -the poor 
woinMi} after'a good deal of trouble!) found out her husband’s nitive 
place; she managed to get him there, but ijia died shortly altk-ward. 
After' husband’s death, the mother tried to keep herself and 
fatherless children by field and other work, but it was a very sad 
afihir, for her husband’s pension had ceased, and there was nothing 
for her and the children to exist upon. Tlie clergyman of the 
parish appears to have been kind to the woman, and at length 
admission’ for the boy -was obtained in the Duke of Yosk’s School. 
The poor woman brought up the boy to London, but as he was an 
entire stranger, the clergyman -wrote to one of the city missionaries 
to meet her ahd put her way to find jtho School at Chelsea. This he 
kindly did, and then finding she was here in London without a 
friend, or a home, or th^e means of procuring one, he«ent her to the 
secretary of the Refuge.s, in tlie hope that the little girl might be 
received. She came very late at night to the Secretary’s residence, 
and the result was that tiic child was admitted. The joy of the 
poor woman when she received an order for tlie girl’s reception into 
the Refjige was great indeed ; truly the widow’s heart sang for joy. 
Does it not seem a cruel thing that ho government provision is made 
for soldier’s’ daughters 1 why should there not be a school for girls, 
similar to the Duke of York's geliool for Ijoys ? The poor woman k 
still without a home, and has to resort to a Night Refuge for 
shelter ; and then to walk about all day, as she is turned out every 
morning at eight o’ clock.” 

Many of the poor lads grow up and obtain good positions in 
life. Mr. Brock once met a physician, riding in his carriage, who 
had been a refuge boy. Of the institution, we may sajj, and greater 
commendation could no man give— 2'he hlming of Ged it upon it} 


w CHAPTER, IV. 

* Homes with no Name. 

One summer evening, the writer, with three metropolitan 
ministers, visited and inspected one of the several homes for fallen 
women which philanthropy has opened for their’’reformation. The 
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home is situated in one of the healthiest suburfis of London, not far 
from one of the stations of a branch of the Undet^groand Bsilway. 
Ex^riorly, there is nothing to indicate the puipose for ■which the 
biiilding*is applied ; a wisp and delicate feeling having decided that 
"TlUMiame of the institution should not appear on the outside of any 
of the homesr The external appearance is therefoie not distinguished 
from any of the surrounding houses, all of which are of the comfort¬ 
able, old-fashioned type of family residences. Inside, the houses 
have every convenience, and the dormitories are clean, 'well- 
ventilated,* and remarkably tidy. The kitchen gardens*and small 
orchards attached to the houses—for there are three of them—add to 
the healthiness and picturesque character of the homes, of which 
one, that is kept distinct from the others, is used foi; convalescents, 
or young women of good character on their discharge from hospitals. 
As far as may be, ihe homes are conducted on the principle of a 
private family, and are under the cere of a matron and assistants. 

Of course the women and girls are not kept here in idleness. 
To do that, would Ije to offer the best incentive to return to the 
evil habits which have so degraded them. They are trained as 
laundresses, an occupation to wliich they seemed to have takqn kindly. 
We visited the commodious >hed in wliich they were busily 
at work. They had been previously singing, and at the request of the 
Secretary, Mr. Thomas, they strmflr up some popular revival tunes, 
which were rendered with some spirit and sweetness? Indeed, one was 
Surprised that, after exposure inf the streets, winter and summer, they 
sliould have retained that melody of voice which is the attribute of girl¬ 
hood. The girls —for many of them could Cardly be called women—^wers 
^ tidily dressed, were mostly physically st^ong and healthy in appear¬ 
ance; and thgge who had marks of past excesses upon them, seemed to 
have very littloelse in their general demeanour which would indicate 
a low type of morality. Indeed, the younger and faker looked so much 
like I’espectable domestic servants, that it was not unnatural that one 
of our friends enquired of the Secretaiy whether all had been, rescued 
• from a degraded life. The sad affirmative answer spoke volumes 
as to the misery and the disgrace through which girls so young had 
■ passed. Our visit was simply an informal one, and therefore 
addresses were not expected; but at the desire of the young 
women, one of our numW ventui-ed upon a short address, in ■which 
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t)fae story of Christ's bve vas presented in wining simp}i(»ty of 
speech. Of oourse, no reference was made to the particalar sin that 
stained them<; and no sir of superiority was assumed by tiie8pe&:er, 
who addree^ tliem as one sinful creature would emot^f. And 

so, after prayer, and the singing of anotiier hymn, and the enfojgsd^' 

* ♦ * » 

promiee of another visit, in which desire the inmates unanimonay 
joined, we left the bnilding feeling profoundly grateful to Ood 
for the Christian generosity which had enabled men of wisdom and 
discretion, to~euter upon a work so humane, and Christ-Uke, and 
difficult. * 

Difficult! Perhaps the most difficult upon which a man can enter, 
and certainly the most difficult on which a man can write. And 
yet mlence oh such a delicate subject, however appropriate, seems 
slmc^t criminal. To condemn, as some have done, those who fly 
from so unsavoury a topic, as one studiously to be avoided, argues 
rather a brutish judgment; it is simply to abuse that delicate 
sensitiveness which is one of the charms of r pure and gentle mind. 
That few care to mention the evil, and fewer still to discuss its 
indelicate details is evidence, not of a disposition to tolerate it, but 
of a dmre not to become acquainted with the secrets of so intoler¬ 
able a vice. Wliile there may be^some sad consequences arising 
from ignoring the question, there would be infinitely worse evils as 
the result of exposing it in all its ghastly organisations to the 
innocent mind. - So insidious a form of evil is not to be lightly 
regarded, or a full knowledge of it to-be desired. We are so per¬ 
suaded that harm may be wrought by the suggestion of such a vice 
to virtuous minds, that w^e hUve long hesitated to take up our pens 
to advocate the reformatiftn of its victima We write the subject 
most reluctantly because of its difficulties. But since the sin of 
which we write is so increasing, and its victims in London are grow¬ 
ing in numbers, and since the exertions which Christian philan¬ 
thropy should put forth are so imperatively necessary, and so inacb- 
quate, we venture in terms as delicate as the English voeabulaty 
win allow, to deal with ^e subject. _ 

We do not care, to quote statistics relative to the member of 
abandoned females in the metropolis. Their number may almost he , 
■aid to be legion. Nor is it necessary for our purpose, which is to 
ffiiow what is being done by willing workers to check the evih and 
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to I'eolaim to virtue those who have Men. There are mwai 
oieties devoted to this good object, and it is not due to forgetfoltiegs 
of ^eir respective claims, but to the small space at* our diepossl* 
Nor shallVe quote anything too sensational for belief; a report of 
tn^ociety we notice, uidulges rather too freely, in statements 
wh^ are roanifestiy peposterous, with regard to the early age 
at whi<di (diildren are into ruin. The bare facts of the case are, 
alaa! sufficiently startling, without believing all that an excited 
imagination might deem to be true. We may say that ali^the Lon¬ 
don societies aim to effect the rescue of the soul as well as 4he body 
of the sinful and the wayward women received into their homes, 
so that tlieir work is pre-eminently Christain. 

The “ homes” of the London Female Preventive and Eeforma- 

• • 

tory Institution owe their origin to the earnest efforts of the de¬ 
ceased wife of preseut^secretary, Mr.T liomas. In a very interesting 
memoir of this gpod lady, we learn that prior to her marriage with 
Mr. Thomas, and while labouring for the maintenance of the chil¬ 
dren of her first marriage, “ she resolved to dedicate some given por¬ 
tions of her time and moans to the especial service of God, and in 
such a manner as should benefit the most unhappy and distressed of 
her own sex. How far she succeeded in her design, not by her own 
unaided efforts, but by enlisting the sympathy and ^support of 
Christian friends who rallied round the cause inaugurated, may be 
learnt from the .fact that by the agency of the institutions with 
which she was immediately couuected, no less than tJiree thousand 
five hundred friendless and fallen females were rescued from their 
hazardous and degrading positions.” • 

In 1860, the public were shocked by teaming the awful fact that 
‘forty thousand women in London were gaining their living by vice. 
Christian gentlemen banded themselves together, irrespective of 
creed and denomination, to organise such means that might, with 
God’s bleeasing, allay the evil. The existing penitentiaries were 
good enough in their way, but it was felt that any new attempt 
. should assume a somewhat different character. The work should 
be s|(eoially of a missionary nature. It was nqji enough to rescue 
poor girls from moral d^rB.dation, the claims ^f Christianity must be 
recognised, and a truly evangelical and evangelistic spirit must be 
infused into any new effort that might be made. Mrs. Thomas, in 
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«&d uotwithatandlng her limited resources, gave those yho s^Ore 
anxious to reform, ft shelter in her hutnUe home, until the^tirae 
had arrived when a bettor asylum cmild be hfibided tiffed.:' f«o 
eases toat came under her care were exceedingly hopeful; thejjisgrtfy 
%r(Mnen shared the provisions of her home, but declined dsnly, 
yet respectfully to enter a penitentiawy. These cases Tvere 
constantly occurring. And why? Well, why do poor people 
dislike a .workhouse ? And why do boys dislike a reformatory ? 

The cobviction gained ground eaofe day that reformation could not 
be effected apart from certain modes of treatment. The sinners 
must be treated with generous kindness, with Christian tendeir.iess, 
UnpatronvsiiSgly, as fellow sinners* not as ^deeply degraded ones, 
alrfbst beyond the Saviour’s pity. The gentlemen were puzzled how 
to attain so desii-able a consummation. It needed a woman’s skin 
and heart, and tact, and instinct. The woman w.as not wanting at 
this crisis. Mrs. Thoma.s, writes Mr. Ireton, “ grasped both the 
principle and detail of a scheme which met all the requirements of 
the case; it was the estahlishmeut of ‘ Homes,' which should Ije 
regnlatqd after the true domestic English pattern, based upon sound 
moral and religious principles ; she further proposed that each one 
should be ubder the care and control of a suitable person, who could 
exercise a sound discretion in the treatment of each individual case.” 
The plan at onoe found favour with the gentlemen engaged in for¬ 
warding the work, and was adopted, 'at first of necessity on a limited 
scale, and Mrs. Thomas was appointed the matron. So successful 
has this model been—a ver/ simple one, it is true, but {)erfect in its 
details—that during the ^st eighteen years, upward of twenty 
similar homes have been founded in the metropolis, ,in addition to 
others in the provinces and abroad. The society was-fully organised 
in 1857. It was soon found that the work needed considerable tact 
and discretion. Only look for a moment at the faces, at the stem, 
resolute, obstinate, dare-devil appearance, of some of the walkers in 
the streets, and ask yourself whether, the task of their reformation ' 
is not difficult! The new matron had her difficulties; but it was 
just there where she was strong. If seme stubborn girl had sue- • 
Deeded in causing discontent in the minds of the other inmates, and 
a desire to return to the old Itabits, the matron would go aud. 
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. dweU lor a tiuw k. tli«ir sudst; tuui h0 
sympitkhy, aad ooBstderatraiess soon von ifeo hearts ol ikn 
oomplruriag. She recognised, indeed, a fact which mnsihhO*^- 
aidered in'dealing with these cases—namely, that, however depraved 
^^itofootiins of tliis sin may be, tliere is one principle which they 
cannot resist. It is the piinciple of love. “ What!” I think, I 
hear a reader exclaim,." love in such polluted creatures!” Here is 
a case, told me by the secretary, whuih will illustrate our position. 
One of the vilest women tliat ever eame under his notice was proof 
against all entreaty, all appeals,, all warnings. She seemed more 
like a resolute fiend than a woman. All moral feeling was gone, 
irretrievably lost. Any number of English gentlemen would pro¬ 
claim her case hopeless—and wpulcl regard her with* dismay and 
disgust. As for afl'ection, it seemed stamped out of her nature; 
she seemed incapable,of loving either self or God. But was it so? 
There was an old handsome cat hidden in the corner of her room 
upon whom she lavished ^11 her affectionate attentions. Of this cat 
she was- passionately fond. You might endeavour to converse with 
her upon any subject, but the conversation was sui-e to loe interrupt¬ 
ed by certain approoiatory remarks relative to “ pussy.” That was 
apparently the only tender point, in her character; and to succeed 
in aronsing her to a senso of her condition, it was necessary to do so 
by expressing admiretion for her fovourite cat. Similar cases might 
be adduced to prove tliat women, however fallen, must have some one 
or something on which to bestow their shattered affections. The gentle 
way in which even the commonest of this class will pat or stroke a 
horse, or affectionately regard the misfortulies of a little child, or caress 
a babe, is proof that to love is natural with'overy woman. Woe be to 
the foul wretch who blasts that tendevneas of feeling and quickness 
of sensibility which elevate so nobly every innocent woman ! 

It is, above all things, necessary that those who seek to restore 
the fallen should have large-liearteclncss, to enable them to deal 
generously and affectionately with their pupils, and also great faith 
•in God. Without love, they vdll rejiel those whom they seek to 
influence; without faith, they themselves wUl be speedily dis¬ 
couraged. For the work af reformation is not effected in one day. 
There are many .things to unlearn, many evil thoughts, many old 
and ensnaring associations from which to break away. The old 
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pattw of ain are fesoinating ev«ix to those who have been cruelly 
crashed theran. The old habUa, even to those* who have most 
suffefred from them, allure their victims to yet further ruin. ^ho 
process of unlearning—of discovering the real charecte? of that 
which appears so glittering, and tlie sad issues of that whirit 
revolting—is painful. And in acquiring a taste for virtuous 
pursuits, and a love for that which is good and true, there are many 
things to learn which are not altogether easy of acquisition. A 
very tender hand, and an affectionate, generous heart, and a self- 
denying spirit, are needed for thn work. Mr. Ireton’s encomi¬ 
astic picture of the late Mrs, Thomas’s life graphically illustrates 
what we mean. “ She had witnessed," he says, “ the worn and 
wasted form' of what was once tiie masterpiece of God’s creation 
sink' beneath the accumulated weight of pestilential disease, and 
with a tender and a pitying hand had moistened the parched lips 
of the dying Magdalen. She had administered to the temporal 
necessities of the poor dying one, but there, was a deeper mine of 
sorrow she could not touch, compared with which mere bodily pain 
was soon forgotten. It was the loud and angry surges of the mind, 
when in full contemplation was opened up before it the horrors of a 
long life spent in the pursuit aisi propagation of woe. When, in 
the fever ot delirium, the memory gave up her dead, and all the 
terrors of life’s guilty past were lived over again, and as the soul 
awakened to eac’n new sensation of sufiering, things long forgotten 
re-appeared armed with new pangs. Terribly lengthened the nights 
became as these scenes moved in slow and dreaded vision before the 
guilty sufferer, threatening, like the floodings of an ocean, to over¬ 
whelm the prostrate one in full despair. Slowly each succession, 
arose, passed, and died away, like the marching of somp, mighty host,' 
until, in her last extremity, the poor wretched victim saw a sea of 
upturned faces, and heard the sound of many tongues, like accusing 
spirits, calling down the wrath of God. In broken and incoherent 
tones were these sufferings told, nor told in vain. A faint glimmer¬ 
ing, like the smallest streak of light in a darkened sky, alone lit up 
the midnight of scenes like these.” Who will not say, with such 
facts before that it is only Christian women of great faith . 
and generous love who can expect to be successful in. tending to 
such brokemdown and broken-hearted women 1 
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And what was the result of this loving attention 1 Was it pos¬ 
sible with women vvhoso ftnest emotions had been benninbed, if not 
almost extinguished, by indulgence in a vice so dreadfully hardening, 
that any*change could w'grk so great a miracle as to inspire the 
’iiBi^pt ^With gratitude, love, and devotion'! Many think such cases 
are liojieless, and some are tempted to brand all reformation as sheer 
hypocrisy. But ttiank»God, the fears of the timid and the sneers 
of the ignorant are not alw.ays fulfilled. Wo learn that in the last 
illness of Mrs. Thomas there was ((uite a pleasant coinpetiiion as to 
,wlio should.watch )»y night at iier bedside ; and it wouTd appear 
that nothing less tlian a .system of taking their turns would satisfy 
the claimants to this honour. And wlieii she was buried a crowd 


of weeping mourners, latterly gi’ipving over the loss of .dbch a friend 
they never had before—a friend better ttian some of tlieir bwn 
mothers -—a friimd such as .some lind never possessed since a mother’s 
death—te.stili(id in tones of anguish and .siiieority to the love they 
burn to tlie sinners’ frieijd. 


I have purposely ling over the liistory of the founder of 
tliose homos, hecjaiist^ it illustrates points of importance in relation 
to this blessed work of restoring the. fallen which conkj not ho 
better rlesci'ibe l, Sireh per'.soirs xs the founder of these homes are 
needed in every city or town where the wretched iliid forlorn 
congregate ; hut such pei'sons are rare. 

Bince a second lu-ticle is iteedcd fir,irly to deal with this snliject, we 
shall leave for thejir-escnt the qi»c.stion otprfvc.iilion, wliicli entei’s so 
largely into the opirrations of this society —a question so pressingly 
irnp.rr-tant as to demand a separate article for its discussion. In no 
evil is tiro old provorh, “ Prevention is better than cure,” more true. It 
IS here whore Jbe tirst (dforls of all Gliristiaiis should Im exerted; for 
the helpless, lh« iguuraut, the neglected, and the abused, should be 
protected against tiro machinations of the destroyer, and the evils 
that daily surround them. 

Dillkiult as the work of the reclarnrition of tlie abandoned may be, 
«the refonnatoi'y institutions Irjive been gaeatly uscfril in restoring 
such persons to society. Were their funds Jarger, they might be 
more successful; for hunrireds of poor girls anxious to abandon 
their evil courses cannot find an asylum in the homes. They are 
already full; and this fact must greatly depress, if not altogether 

C 
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fate, the prospects of these poor creatnros. As samples of kind 

of work wldch has been done, we will give a number of instances 
• < . £ 
seleoted from the reports of some of the principal societies. * 

While many trace thoir fall to their own tendency to evS-Aand it 
would be foolish to shut our eyes to a feet so palpable—yet ar* 
very large number of cases, destitution has been the leading cause. 
This destitution has been iiggrav.o,t,jd or caused by other circum¬ 
stances. It is rare itidoeJ, totiucl a woman in jmverty resorting 
at once to immorality for her livelihood. 'I'lie mind must either 
have beeit corrupted, or the affimtions ensl/ivod .and peiwerted, or 
the opportunities for sin so irresistible, that to decide for evil was 
not difficult. Hero is a case, however, whieh is not uncommon. 
The girl whef relates the story was not more than fifteen, and liad 
not'therefore led a long life of depravity'. Her father was it, 
plasterer, afflicted with rheumatics, and being frequently out of 
work, was very poor. She could neither road nor-write. She did 
not know her own ago. As for a place of worship, she had never 
been inside one. Her knowledge of Christ and of His gospel was 
therefore nil. Her mother was a swearer, a drunkard, and a 
brute. In the miserable room which served as an apology for 
“ home,” there was no furniture save “ an old bedsteail and straw bed 
for mother,H)ne old table and some old chairs ; me and my little sis¬ 
ters laid on some straw in one'corner.” “ In the winter,” the girl 
relates, “ when -father was out of work, I would go and pick up 
chips and wood, and go on the ciwlorheaps and get the cinders 
and little bits of coal to m.ake a lire. Wo never tad but one meal 
a day ; it was no use askiftg for any more, we know’d we couldn’t 
have it; mother would onSy hit us if she was dniuk.” The girl 
added, “ that when she obtained her first situation as ,a servant, she 
had to go home to sleep late at night; and then I’d be very sleepy 
in the morning, so as I couldn’t wake y motlier would throw water 
on me and I’d have to get up then; but many’s the time it’s 
been four o’clock, ’cause we hadn’t a clock, so I had to walk about 
till six ”—at which timu she was expected to commence her morn¬ 
ing’s labours. After awhile she slept on a box in her “ missus’s ” 
house and had one shilling a week, which her drunken mother , 
would try to get from her. 'Three years she stayed at tliis place, 
but one day she -went out with a companion for a holiday, dressed 
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inan 0 wblHe bonnet wi<ii a rose in it, and fttniished with pocket 
Dioii|)r. Alas I her comptmion took her to one of those dinOing 
places tlj^ are the hot-beds of vice, and introduced her to Some 
young men ■with -whoro »Iie ■was acquainted. “ I liked it very 
inulh.!’ she says, “ but "I kept asking about the time, but they 
cheated me—-told me it ■was only half-past ten ■when it was ever 
so late. I went to missus in the morning, but she wouldn’t liave 
me again, So the girl and I took a lodging at a coffee-house, my 
clothes soon went, .and then we were turned out. I used to sleep 
on^oorwajoi, and once I seed my mother on a Sunday; sihe had a 
dish of bilked ’tatcrs and a breast of mutton carrying home, I 
was so hungry, and I asked lier to give me some, but she wouldn’t 
give me one ’tator evoq.” The diiy she entered the "House,” she 
li.ad not a bit to eat for tlireo days. Her story was foun’d to 
be true ; her motlier was all that she had represented her to be; 
and the state of the room just it had been described. iShe is now a 
domestic servant, in goed position, and gives oiery s.atisfaction. 
Who can wonder tli.at, in such cases of gross parental neglect, 
where girls have been trained for sin, and have never heard loving 
■words, they should listen to the allurements of false affection, and 
fall victims to honeyed speech f Upon whom can the burden of 
thedr sin fal4 but upon the parents who make these children 
domestic drudges, and bullet them sdiout, and brutally and coarse¬ 
ly assail them ? • 

It must be remembered too, that in many instances girls 
receive no education whatever, excepthig what they may jiiok up 
in the streets; and living in the midst ot'tlio vicious, tliey are trained 
for evil courses. And life in the street? has a peculiar fascination 
for those acenwtomed to it, which even moral reformation will not 
conquer. A Water-cress girl had been reclaimed, and after laaving 
the “ Home ” was placed in a situation. “ After years of priration 
and discomfort, the kitchen must have been a palace to her, but 
her wandering life had charms which no ooniforbi could erjual; 
in a week or so she disappo;tr/!d. Montlis* passed, and her clear 
voice was again hejivd singing hei'cry of ‘fcLjsli .water ore.sses,’ but 
now she carried a small baby as well as lier basket. She had nifvr- 
fied a dustman 1 Often she sends poor fallen girls to the Home, 

)!■ gives them leave to sleep in a coi ner of her poor room, sharing 
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with them her hard-earned crust, ntid in her homely way 
giving them the very best advice.” 

Illustrations might be given of the x»ower of the gospel over the 
litea of these girls. Such cases are the best evidence that could be 
adduced in favour of the present methods of working adopte-.t'by 
the societies. The question is sometimes asked, Are the conver¬ 
sions real ? Is the refonnation permanent’? Why not ? If the 
grace of God can convert—as it has done—depraicd men, why not 
depraved women ? If it be i)ossible permanently to reform rakes— 
a task harder than the reformatiorr of the otlier sex —what is there 
in the life and character of woman that is proof against the in¬ 
fluences of morality ? Some return afte)’ awhile to their vicious 
courses, buC at least seventy-live p(w cent, of tlie cases undertaken 
by the societies turn out to be pcruuineiitly good. Seven years 
ago, a woman attended a midnight meeting, and wius led to abandon 
her old life. For two years she songlit forgiveness, and ultimately 
realised it; and for more than live years slie lifts been a happy 
wife, and a member of a Christian church. And in a letter to a 
Christian lady, she brcatlies tliis aspiration :—“ T long to love 
my Saviour more, for ho has done for me inore than all ray 
earthly friends could or would have done. Jesns 1ms brought me 
out of a burden of sin and misery, and made me happy', and 
fitted me for his blessed presetice, tliat I may not only be with 
him but like liim, pure and lioly.” Tliis communication is but a 
saraide of otliers received from tiirto to time by those connected 
with tlicsc oxcolleut inslituti'ons. 


CHAPTER V. 

The Young Men of London. 

What becomes of the largo numijers of young men that annually 
swarm to London? Do they all obtain the prize for which they 
struggle ? What is tiie •’istory of those hopeful sons of pious parents 
who quit the serenity of a country life for the external sensuousness 
of a metropolitan career? Do they religiously attend to the last 
parting injunction of their godly sires 1 Do they strengthen tire 
churches, overcrowd the temples, assist in the works of charity, pr 
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forward the home missionary enterprises ) Do they become studious, 
thoughtful, earnest, holy—a standing protest against the sins of tlie 
'age, the evils surrounding them ? Do they retnin tlieii- native sim¬ 
plicity, and exhibit to thei? neighboms tlie grandeur of a true and 
*■ honest life! 

I confess to answer these questions makes one’s heart ache, yet 
answered they must be some day. We have beeti too reticent res- 
ptteting the almost nnivorsal departure from virtuo and goodness 
which the young men of this griy metioi)olis have .so sad^y shown. 
And truth .to tell, we do not know all the evils which infeUt them; 
wc involuntarily shrink from learning more Ihon wu'already know of 
the prov'alence of wickedu(‘.s.s. Yet a little emjuiry made of com- 
p<'tent anthorities woujd reveal Jthat which, if known, would inako 
the ears of every Christian man in Rngland to tingle, with shame. 
!/7ui/ miquiri/ imylit intido hy the minutern —wdio have the best 
opportunithw for understanding human nature—and w'lio, under God, 
arc bfist fitted to stem the torrent of jiollntion wdiieh rolls down tlio 
aliys.s of Time like !iu infeni.al jN’iagara, irresistibly .swee|)ing .away 
for over every honest |mriioae, and good intent fol•m(^d in hours of 
solitude and hope. I am not about to indi(;at.e what that enqniry 
should lio. But one nuiy safely ohservo tiiat the proportion of young 
men who attain the ambition tliey seek is remarkaltly small ; that 
the hi.story of their live.s is not plea.sant to tJiinlc over ; that they do 
not continuo to be susceptible; to nolde inllnonee.s, nor do they 
strengthen, but sometimes gre.at'ly weaken the churches. 

A sid picture ! Yes, very .sa<l ! Ami s.ad scenes h.avo I seen of 
rngg(.‘d, diseased, and emlirutaliscd men, wlio once came to London 
witlr every prospect of prosperity, usefulness, and respectability. 
Thieves’ kitchens, and common lodging hoiisns receive thorn, and 
they soon becrome the demoralised occupants of a liomo common to 
the vagrant and social outcast. Nor is the tale of the hospitals less 
deploraiile ; and, alas ! there are the unrecorded honors of tho 
lunatic asylum. 

The first steps in tho sliding, scale of wickedness arc easily, some¬ 
times unconsciously, taken. The attractions of tho midnight streets, 
of worldly society and pksrsures, however soon become irresistible.. 
Yet a warning, friendly voice heard when conscience is quick and 
tender, niiglit turn the current of the stream. Young men are 
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iuprossible, aro worth being impressed, and cnu easily impress otbei-s. 
Tlie great crying want of London is fwr godly young men of intdleo- 
tutd competency, who know how to do battle judiciously and ^fear- 
le^ly with the evils which beset young jperi. The existing ’types of 
ignorant street preachers, whatever may be their services in ^other * 
directions, are of no nse for thi.s purpose but to do immense mis¬ 
chief,* , Tlie mere bnwler of fervent emptiness belongs to a past 
generation, and his work, in London at least, is done. London wants 
such ]iroqclier.s wliose minds ha\e been doejdy imbued with the 
doctrines'of divine truth, whose ois^linmy awpiiremonts.liave been 
such as to warrant their teaching others—men of sterling, sound 
sense, shrewd in jnaotical matters, and ready to meet the ungodly 
with heavenly wisdom. Tli; (]uo.stio,n therefore arise:?, how are these 
men* to bo produced t Some of t hem are earnest, loving .souls, 
whose society is devotion itself. They u-ill :?jieak ; ihey sliould he 
encouraged to do so; and if by moans of eatecliumcuical and Bible 
classes they can he assisted in developing tli/iir natural abilities, or 
if by means of elementary instruction they can bo fitted to bear the 
responsibilities of teaching their fellow-men, then in Ood’s name let 
the work be done. It should, however, be distinctly understood 
that the exigencies of the preseutsday require much more than a 
mere superficial acquaintance with Biblical <loctiine, argument and 
criticism. The children of this.world are wise in their generation, 
and it is piteous .to witnes.s, as ono frequently docs, a poor brother 
driven to the most ridiculous subterfuges in auaworing a street 
opponent, when he might rcisdily, had lie been po.ssessed of an ordin¬ 
ary stock of Scrijitural kutiwledge, have silenced his “knowing” 

antagonist. * 

• • ® 
There are organisations in action at the Metropolitan Tabernacle 

which have for their object the association of Christian young men 
for purposes of evangelistic missionary labour, and also fop instruc¬ 
tion in the leading truths of Scripture. Of the class for the latter 
purpose I have something to write on this occasion. Mr. Spurgeon, 
it is well known, has g, genuine sypipathy with many points in ■ 
Presbyterian modes of working. Through some conversation he had 

g 

with Dr. Fletcher, he became impressed with the importance of 

»I'huse words niaj seem harsh, but harsh tacts prove that illiterate street 
preachers have done irreparable mischief to open air iuiBBion'.vry operatioas. It 
IS only honesty and kiuduoss to say as much. 
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having a class, at New Paik Stajpet CIuq?«^, , foE the, sttidy of the 
“ Assembly’s Shorter Catechisui.” A class of young njen-^here 
wore^jnt three at firsfr^was commenced under the dirSctioii of Mr. 
Henry JSiftikj, one of the elders of the churcli. At first it assumed 
-thecharacter of a Bible Class, having as one of its primary objects 
tlio study of the Assemloly’s Catetdiisni, without proofs, so that the 
young men might be induced to searcli the Scriptures for suitable 
pivssages to prove the truth of the aiiswora given. Born under tho 
invigorating influence of Divine approbation, all the organisations 
at the Tabernacle thrive vigcjrously. Tliis daily progostsiou or • 
continuous growth is tho most marked feature of the College, of the 
Evening Classes, of Mrs. Bartlett’s and Mr. Hanks’ classes. The 
members of the latter class soon grew in numbers, so, that a large 
room had to be obtained ; this too was subsequently filled, sojtliat 
the landing and staircases were crowded. Best of all conversions 
came. A holy jpirit of enquiry was manifested. Tlie doctrines of 
grace were better understood and loved. Then came the exodus to 
the Tabernacle, where the class meets in a room which, large as it 
is, i.s now too small for the numbera that assemble every Sabbath 
afternoon. 

llalt-piist two! and liere are a number of men, some young, others 
midflle-aged^ with cheerful faces, recognising each other at the 
chapel gates. They are all “ brothers,” and they feel the relationship 
to be a close one. They take their positions around t'' elder, wliose 
business it i.s to hear them repeat the c.atechlsin. Some may tliink 
it infra dig. to do that which was a tfisk to us in our boyhood. But 
these brothers arc impervious to shame .when their souls and minds 
are to bo Irencfited. And so, raw and twlished, young and old, poor 
'and respectable, all join in a common duty, and feel how good a thing 
it is to understjind, better tlian they have hitherto done, the mys¬ 
teries of the gospel-kingdom. 

It is three o’clock. The large room is comfortably filled. [ There 
are over two hundred names on the class-books.] The catechumenioal 
' elder—Mr, White—has performed his part, ^and wafts for the Presi¬ 
dent of the class to do his. Meanwhile the room is getting filled by 
the members, who are mostly constant attendahts at the Tabernacle. 
There are not a few strangers, for some young men are inviting 
all the shuffling street idlers in. Some of these strangers look 
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unfommotily-ffTetohecI, compared with thebn’ght, cheerful smiling faces 
of the “ regulars.” There is a little singing—and true, boisterous, 
hearty singing it is too—then a short, pointed, earnest prayer nfhinly 
for the conversion of the impenitent and careless, and a'lesson fol¬ 
lows. One or two young men engage in prayer. The appeals^are** 
concise, impassioned, brotherly. Mr. White pleasantly announces 
the question from the catechism for immediate answer. A young 
man gefs up and makc.s the neco.ssary answers, not without blunder¬ 
ing here and there ; for a few weeks ago fliis good brother—a poor 
labourer-rr-scarcely knew his alphabet. Another follows and does 
the business thoroughly. Mr. Hanks then enquires wliether some 
one would state Ids expei-icnee as to the usefulness of the exercise. 

“ I will do so,” emphatically replies one honest-looking man. “ Before 
I jo-ned this (dass 1 knew hut little of the doctrines of gi-ace, but 
now 1 understand tlann, and tlio le.arning of the catechism has Ijcen 
touch blessed to my soul.” Up idses a second, and gives similar 
testimony, and another and anothei'—all blessing (lod for the oppor¬ 
tunities afforded them, and rejoicing in the good effected, by tlie 
means so well put forth by i.he worthy President. Then the Divine 
Wor*l is read, a few e iruest, faithful comments liy Mr. Hanks follow,., 
and the memhois me invited to sayiwlint tlioy think about the losson 
which has .been given tliem. Tlie subject was the deceit whicli 
brought sucli serious conse^iuences on Ananias and Sapphira (Acts V.y 
Some of the cojuuients were exceedingly pertinent and devotional, 
others were grotosipie and fanciful, but the practical duties of a 
religious life were almost universally enforced. One good brother 
saw in the lesson the impoi ianco of greater liberality in Christian 
beneficence. Ho had thm.glit about the .subject during the pafit 
week, and resolved to deny himself more than ho had done for the 
sake of assisting the College. Anotlier young mw thought the 
awful lesson road should load them to greater consecration of heart 
and life to God. Another urged the wickedness of vainglory, illus- 
tiuting his moral by an anecdote told witli singular honesty. He 
reckoned himself to be a good workman in his trade, and had fallen 
into the habit of claiming superiority over his sliopmates. The 
an in this he strongly'condemned. You may smile, my dear sage, - 
so did I; but these smaller details of daily pride are only unim¬ 
portant because our consciences get corroded. But the great 
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argwmentwas tliat hypocrisy—hiding part of thetrrffli—'wasBspeoifllly 
dete|table among Christian men. And %ylii]e the concluding words 
of prayer were^ being pronounced, a solemn feeling possessed the 
soul, like unto those occasions when God speaks in the whirlwind 
of ^'lyning, or the still^small voice of entreaty. Well, thought the 
writer, may we all be better men for this afternoon’s study ! 

Concerning this class, I may say, that Mr. Hanks is the Pi’e- 
sident, Mr. Bowker the Vice-President, and Mr. White is the 
teacher of the Catooliism. Tliroe earnest men, therefore, joip together 
iu^ a work which has a wid«-.«proading influence j arid to use 
an undying figure, they move round the centre planet with charm¬ 
ing harmony of spirit; for when Christ is to he served, unity of 
purpose is as “ the music of thg spheres.” The same affectionate 
feeliiig prevails among the members of the class, and practical p>roofs 
of attachment have been given to the conductors of the meetings. 
No institution, however, is largely valued at the Tahornaclo unPss 
it assume a practical form. Every organisation must help the Pastor’s 
College, and right royally is fliat .assistance given. Mr. linnka 
informs mo with feelings of satisfaction that the fund for the supimii 
of the College for the last half-year amounted to .£25, and there is 
every prospect of a much larger sum at the half-year ending at 
Christmas. 

A large number of the class arc now members of the cliurcb, and 
in fact three or four join every month from its ranks. Several have 
entered the College, and arc mow studying for tlie ministry, and 
others are settled pastors. Of eoiirsevi larger number devote them- 
olves to active labour iu the Sabbath or Ragged School, or otlier 
branches of useful work ; while some preaching stations arc supplied 
by young root who belong to the class. 

A motto it given every Sabbath, and in many cases God has 
savingly blessed it to those who have sought his fiice. There have 
been some striking illustrations of the omnipotence of Divine 
grace in the hearts of those wlio were “out of the w.ay.” A poor 
labouring man was invited to the class one,, afternoon, and desirous 
of not lieing observed, he sat in tlie corner of" the room. An eaniest 
brother very fervently si^plicated for an unusual blessing, especially 
for the stray sheep. “ Yea, Lord,” added he, “ do bless iha man in the 
corner, and save his sou The expression was simply intended to 
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oonrey the desire tiwt those who would nc(t come to the Hght idiould 
be brought to it; buj. it was strangely answered. The poor labour¬ 
ing man thotfght the prayer was intended for liimself, aud he lI'gRii 
to weep and pray. He is now a child of God, and, baV!i% found 
the “Light of the World,” in his own humble way he endeavours' 
to bring others undei the gonial influence of {he go'.pel. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Youno Mest and Evanoel^stic Work in London. , 

The rash heroism of yonth,—TJm pasto/s College and London Churches. 

—Mission work in St Giles’. 

hfANHOOD has liceii recognised as the istlinius between the two 
extremes of rashuc.S8 and timidity. Youth forms the occasion of 
many a solemn slmko of tlie lioad ; old .ago is the butt foi- the bit¬ 
terest sarcasms of youtli, fiui.vpcrieiice is tlie verdict of tho aged 
on the dariii" movements of youth ; caution, oi' “ old fogyiicss,” 
is the didiverance of youth on tho prudence, of age. Prudence, wo 
young iiieu think, walks in silver sliigieivs, and fears to tread pebbly 
roads. 'Heroism walks trippingly^over dangerous ruts, fiocause its 
siioes are of, iron and brass. Prudence lias the sugar plunns, com¬ 
pliments, curd baskets, ice-creaijas, tissuc-like refinements, and lack¬ 
adaisical joys of life. Heroism—being the condition of conflict of 
the soul with some base thing—has to wear heavy buckram, cuml> 
rous armour, and bear severq discipline. Prudence, at the instiga¬ 
tion of sloth, has smothered many virtues at the birth. Rashness, so 
termed, lias nipped many v oices in the bud. Timidity has turned 
the scale iu favour of vvcakne.ss and insipidity. Courage has bearded ‘ 
the lion in Ms den, and shouted the iioan of victory^;' has taken up 
the jawbone of an ass and has slain thousand.s, while Hesitation has 
admired the as and become assimilated unto it. For fear of innova¬ 
tion, men have slunk into disservice and obscurity ; for fearlessness 
of warring against tlio fashion of tilings that passeth away, men ^ 
have..worked contradictions by displautiiig tbe old and re-planting 
still older tilings on their site. 

To my iniud this dovolopmeiit of youthful rashness, which is not 
always, however, tlic rosull of a zeal proportionate to knowledge, 
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, whpn oond«nmed by old sages who mourn over the decadence of the 
times, and long for the return of gilt coat-buttons, knee-breeofies, 
swallSw-tails, and pigtails, that characterised their most venerable, 
gmve, addP learned grandfathers, basin it a wealth of noble purpose 
-not ^to be ascertained by petty oalculationa Mediocrity, I know, 
may be gifted with complacent pride; and that pride may soon pro¬ 
duce, S unchecked, a Jcind of mental hydrophobia which earthly 
skill will never cure. But genius must possess a healthy measure 
of self-trust; and inexperienced liardihood and overwhelming nmld- 
tion, not selfish, in a good ciwise, may not settle dow^ before 
a drsh of pliilosopliieal distinctions, but may prefer its meal of herbs 
with all their bitterness. After all, heroism, as some American 
author has olisorved in some (jssay only exceeded id dulness by 
the p,apor, you, my good-tempered reader, are trying to i^acle 
through, is an. oliodipnce to ttie secret powerful impulses of a 
man’s character. 

It was stated at the jojicning of the drove Koad Chapel by the 
London Buptist Association in .Tune, that were siMy now commodious 
chapfds erected in the oast of London, they would not he too many 
for the thousands w ho eaunot, if they would, attend public worship. 
Considering the awful s|)iritual fVistitution of this groat metropolis, 
we should thank God for any agency that may be put foiward for 
the promulgation of the gospel. If.prudence does not approve of 
every method of Christian .sorvioo, necessity will do so. Bespect- 
ability shirks what faith and wosk.s perform. Lodging-house preach¬ 
ing, open-air effort, and teaching in taverns and casinos may appear 
strange to the world, which dc.spises “tiie foolishness of prihehing;” 
but God has impressed his gracious blcssRig upon these rash enter- 
*prises. We live in an ago when the god of this world is, by every 
means, endeavpuring to extend his kingdom. Cliristiau men mu.st 
everywhere meet the great grim foe on his own grounds, and there 
prepare for a vigorous encounter. All rautterings respecting the 
injudiciousnesS'Of men who evangelise among the masses is beside tho 
vmark: if it be not cowardly, it is unchri^ian. Wherever Christ 
crucified is preached, faithfully and acceptably, we rejoice, and will 
continue to do so, by whomsoever preached, in whatever way. The 
young men have liefore them noble opportunities of doing much to 
improve the religious condition of the people, Let the laymen coma 
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’’forth, not apeing priestly funotions^ nor fearing sacraffientaripfl 
frowns, l>ut boldly,'^ the name of God, determined, to preach the 
Savidur.of sinners to dying men. ^ t - 

The laymen, we say. As an instance of what they Bikf do, by 
God’s grace, we propose briefly sketching the work of a young evan' 
gelist in St. Giles’. One Sunday evening, in traversing through St, 
Giles’, we lighted upon a mission liall in Jfing-steet. Thi^ street 
was at the time overflowing with children, large numbers of whom 
were playing at various youths’ gaine.s. The street is inhabited by 
poor people—labourers, sboemakeps, costermongers, and artisans 
generally, fn a o ontiguous street, there are not less than one 
thonsaud residents, who occupy not more tliau one room each family, 
It is in this neiglibourliood that Mr. McCree labours, and no district 
in Iwndou is better cared for than St. Giles’, by him and his numer¬ 
ous able associates. The room, which will hold three hundred, is 
badly situated, and we found it well filled. It is sliockingly ven- 
tilated^—there is no through current, and the heat during tl>e sum¬ 
mer is as oppressive as the chilliness is disagreeable in the winter. 
Overhead there is a schoolroom, which, we were told, will accommo¬ 
date one hundred and fifty children. The roof is dilapidated, and 
in wet wcatlMJr the niiii oozes through it. Tlie hall is held on a 
monthly tenancy, and the working expenses (J120 per annum) are 
now entirely met by the weekly contributions of the regular wor¬ 
shippers. An eftbrt is being ni.ide to build a now liall to hold more 
than twice the number of persons who now fill the present building; 
and an appeal 1ms been made to the Christian public, which, it is 
hoped, will meet witli the required response. Tlic congregation is 
composed of working people and the poorest inhabitants of the dis¬ 
trict, many of whom wore miserably clad. Mr. G. Hatton is the 
voluntary evangelist. Engaged in business during {lie wee!^ he 
somehow finds time to preach indoors and outdoors, to visit the sifik, 
preside at meetings, superintend various organisations, and go the 
whole round of a i)astor’s multifarious duties. Of evidently a weak 
frame, and indifferent health, he manifests considerable vigour of 
mind and force of style. Impressive, enthusiastic, exciting, he 
succeeds in arousing the most lethargic, and in rescuing many 
who were dead in sins, and destitute of all manliness of conduct. 
The service is conducted after the usual order, and a prayer- 
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mooting, at Whicli the majority remain, is merged into the preach¬ 
ing serrice. We saw nothing sufficiently striking in the evening’s 
devofcons to note; a solemnity of feeling and earnestness of purpose 
j>revailed,«a.nd showed the character of the work done through Mr. 
Hatton’s instrumentality. 

■fhe*origin of this iiiisrioii may be ))riefly and profitably .sketched. 
In January, 1860, a few young men, chiefly members of Bloomsbury 
Chape], organised a little society for relieving the poor of St, Giles’, 
each member contiilmting the small sum of foiirpenee /v-week. There 
Was nothing remarkable in this efibrt: hundreds of Christen young 
meft have done as well, perhaps better ; but the spiritrin which the 
work was done w.s.s of far more oonsequtmce. The vvaitation of the 
sick and distressed was a golden opportunity for a goldeij work. The 
Cro.ss of ChrLst was ui)lil'tod in thJ meanest homes, and God’s ble^ing 
was manifestly felt. The society grew and extended, and became affili¬ 
ated to the Chui'ch. X small room in Queen Street, Seven Dials, 
which would hold seventy pftrson,s, was obtahiod. The difficulties at 
the outset were provoking. Notliiiig but .sanctified perseverance 
would have contended for long against them. Once, in a prayer 
meeting in the vivstry, wiiile a good brother was supplicating divine 
fa vours for the poor of the distr ict, a hand was put thoNgh the 
window at his back, and, givasping his whiskers, gave them certain 
most vigorous jiulls. At anolher time, troops of noisy children would 
gallo]! Up and down the pji.ssnges, hooting witli the deliberate inten¬ 
tion of (le,stTOying the hopes of edification which tlie w'orshipjiers 
inside may iiave had. There was an aj)ertnre through tJic window- 
shutters, which incorrigible lads usoda-s a mouth-piece for th§ convey¬ 
ance of unmusical, if not execrable souigls, which vied only with 
^.hefse bla.st8 of a trombone with which Londoners aro favoured when 
their nerves ifro umisualiy sensitive through illness. A drunken 
wo^n was once sent sprawling on the floor in the middle of the 
room by mischievous lads outside. These, and other painfully ludi¬ 
crous and disagreeable reuiinisceivces of bygone difficulties, make one 
^ugh now, but they were no fitting subjects for joking then. With 
all the discom’agements that tried the evangelist’s faith, God gave, 
we are informed, “ many distinct signs of hisa.approbation, and the 
church books of Bloomsbury Chapel could now testify to the fact 
that many who came in to scofl) went home to pray, and commence 
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the new life with a new heart.” The remainder of the history of the 
effort shall be given in Mr. Hatton’s own-words:— 

“ It haviug«beooine absolutely necessary to obtain a larger i and 
more suitable place to meet in, much prayer was offered for the 
Lord’s guidance. At this time, the Wesfeyans, who had l)een rent- ' 
ing a chapel in King Street, were compelled tdgive it up. Immediate 
application was made to the landlord, and, with the kind assistance 
of the Bloomsbury Chapel Domestic Mission Committee, we were 
eniibled to rent it for mission work. This building will hold about 
• three hundred persons, with a school-room above nearly as' large. 
Since the opening, in July, 1864, tho congregations have gone ‘on 
steadily incroiv'ing, until now we find great difficulty in seating those 
who regularly attend, and have several times been compelled to 
closo tho doors, the building h.as been so uncomfortably packed. 
Some few months since, the few who have been converted to God at 
the hall, and have made the place their spiritual home, ex})ressed a 
strong desire to support their own cause entirely. Up to this time, 
the rent and expenses had been paid by the Domestic Missionary 
Committee at Bloomsbury Chapel. Their wish was complied with, 
and the management of the hall is now in the hands of the Committee 
of whatVe term the St. Giles’ Christian Union, and is entirely a 
self-supporting cause. The expenses, some £1 20 a-year, are met by 
the weekly contributions of the regular worshippers. A Baptist 
church has been formed, of which Mr. George Hatton was unani¬ 
mously chosen the pastor. It already numbers ninety-two members, 
and many others are waiting.” 

A few cases of interesting, conversions have Ireen given me; and I 
select the following, again u'?ing Mr. Hatton’s own words 

“ A. R.—A yonng man, well known in St. Giles’ for his daring' 
profligacy and sin, came into the Mission Hall with tlfe intention of 
disturbing the service. He was seen at the commencement of ^e 
meeting smoking a pijje, and behaving in a most indecorous mapner. 
He was convinced of sin that night, and found the Saviour next 
week, and is now one of the happiest and most consistent working. 
Christians we have. 

“R. A and Family.-‘-‘When we first discovered these people, they 
were dwelling in a miserable garret in St. Giles’, and in a most de¬ 
plorable condition. They were without food or firing, ihid had been so 
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. for very many Hours. The husband was a drunkard, and when in¬ 
toxicated, nothing could restrain him. After attending to their 
temporal wants, we were enabled to persuade them to come anS hear 
the gosj>el|^t the Mission Hall, and we have had the joy of seeing 
the jvhole family (save one very little one) brought to Jesus—father, 
mother, and there children. There is not now a more respectable 
and happy family to be>found in St. Giles’. 

“ M. D.—A poor, wandering, homeless girl, picked up, without a 
friend, half-naked, hungry, ignorant, and dirty, and very, very far 
from God. She was induced to c»me into the Mission Hall,* and was 
there truly converted to God. Wo were enabled entirely to support 
her for a few weeks, until we could obtain for her a situation. She 
was placed in the family^ of a kind, Christian lady, and ha% been doing 
admirably well for the last twelve months. Her piety is unmistak¬ 
able, and she is now h«jld in esteem by all who know her. She fre¬ 
quently sends a contribution for the funds from her salary. 

“ M. and S. G.—The Sunday afternoon visitors are in the habit of 
going from door to door, to invite by printed invitation and otherwise, 
to'the service at the hall. Our friends referred to were both out when 
the visitors called, and in consequence the invitation paper was flushed 
tinder the door; on their returd, the paper was, bj some means, 
swept into the grate, and not noticed until next day, when the wife 
was clearing up the cinders. Her attention was attracted to the bill, 
and she resolved to attend the next service. On the following Sun¬ 
day evening, she was at the hall, •and was converted to God the same 
night. She then persuaded her husband to attend, and ho h.is also 
found the pearl of great price. Tlie ivondrous change wrought 
is truly astounding to them. They* are both members of 
the church. , 

“ W. E. B.—This man has received a first-class education, and he 
has ■‘moved in a good position, but through improvidence and vice, 
has been reduced to the court stratum. Wliou we found him, be 
was a collector of rags and bones, without a home or a friend. He 

»Tias been induced to attend the mission hall,•and be has now, to use 
him own Language, been brought to tlie sense yf the truth.” 

• In connection with this mission, there is lodging-house visitation, 
open-air preaching, temperance mootings, tract distribution, children’s 
evening class, ^ere some seventy poor girls learn to sew and make 
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tfieir own clothes. The garments, when made, are sold at a mere trifle 
to the parentf of the children, and thus scores of little ones are clothed 
in new-apparel, instead of in old, worn-out dresses whi«h ai% obtained 
from second hand shops. Tliere is also a free library, aq|| a savings 
bank, in which £ 1.50 a-year are deposited, ^hus a good work is done, 
not only for the roUgiou-s, but also for the social improvement of the 
destitute poor. 

It is this kind of work which Christian young men may Ije able 
to perforBi. In nearly ev'ery large town, there are districts of a similar 
charactef requiring evangelisation. A little holy heroism may do won¬ 
ders. Puq)Oseles.s rashne.s.s—“cutting a dasli,” to use a fast expres¬ 
sion—for the sake of imvelty, is despicable. But zeal based on 
knowledge, lieroi.sm basetl on the purest rpligious instincts, foi’ce 
go%Wned by faith, perseverance accompanied with prayer, cannot 
be expended in God’s service without its i-esjlts. A simple gospel, 
simply preached in all simplicity, with a simple i)Ui'pose, will do for 
the wild wa.stes of spiritual ilosorts wliat has been dojie in our own 
arid hearts—fructify the soul, and cau.so it to blossom witli virtues. 


CIIAPTEK VII. 

Tub CusTKiiMOXGKus OF Lnsno.v 

It is Sunday morning. The bells are chiming. The City is quiet 
even to melancholy. The haunts of the lords of business are desert¬ 
ed, and seem to possess a mysterious spirit of solitariness. The few 
straggling persons you meet with are not citizens. Most of them 
are countrymen, who have just arrived by i-ailway ; you know them 
by the dreaminess and general vagueness with which they look 
around them—here, there, and everywhere, but the direction in 
which they are joarnoying. To these accustomed to the City on 
business-days, a walk through it on a Sunday morning is as strange 
as visiting some foreign land, the only knowledge of which you have 
gathered by photographs and engravings. Here and there you dis¬ 
cover to your surprisj a post, a letter-box, a railing, an inscription, 
01 an antiquity or architectural object, of the existence of which' 
you were not cognizant, though you liad passed the spot perhaps 
twice a day for years. ' Buriugtite week, the crowds of businessmen 
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• who are running against each other, render it necessary for you 
to be^reful to look straight a-head. You are all anxiety to dis- 
cover‘some friMidly gaps by which you may emerge out of a chaos of 
black coa^j without being subjected to a blow in the stomach from- 
the elWws of some nervous man, whose business anxiety makes him 
oblivions of all the comforts of his fellow men. 

But the bells that are calling together the few people who attend 
the City churches, are telling them of the obligations of the Day of 
Rest. We are listlessly threading onr way through certaip streets 
leading to a scene as exciting as joise and clamour and overcrowd¬ 
ing can make it. We are now in Wliitecross-street, Barbican—a 
long, somewhat narrow thoroughfare, which still continues to be the 
street-market for the poor of the (jty. As you enter thi? street, you 
hear a hum of voices; and tlio nearer you get, the louder and nfbre 
numerous the sounds gsow. The shouting is not sufficiently loud to 
break the tyjnpanum of one’s ears, but the hum and bustle, the 
squeaking cries and bm-ly souud.s, mingled with the clatter of 
crockery, and the testing of tiu-utensils, produce a music which could 
not be excelled, excepting perhaps in that distant ago when the 
confusion of tongues was created. Crowds of women whose dresses 
hang around their persons like we! clothes on a drowned body, with 
no bonnets on. their hair presenting the appearance of* a tangled 
skein of thread, which it would bo •simple madness to attempt to 
unravel, and their faces revealing the owner’s decided objection to 
the' intrusion of soap and w.atei*, are mingling with respectably at¬ 
tired mechanics’ wives, who, with the key lianging on one finger, and 
a huge basket on one arm, are anxiously* scanning the contents of 
each seller’s barrow, and counting the halfJ)enoe and six-penny pieces 
which they hap conceahxl in tlio palm of their bands. Interspersed 
with tins motley assembly may bo seen the daughters and wives of 
the costermongers who live in this locality, and whose vegetables 
find their way into all parts of London. These girls have the bloom 
of youth upon them, and some of them are—^pardon the compliment 
«#5r its truth—enchantingly beavi,tifu!, a beauty, however, that fade.s 
after a few years of out-door life. Tliey are quiet in their behaviour, 
•shrewd in their dealings, ismart .in their answers, yet respectful 
withal, and exceedingly friendly-disposed to all who recognizq them. 
They are true types of the coster-girls, clean, witty, business-like, 

8 
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affectiouate, heroic, gtraggling, aad smart j they do not -wear bon¬ 
nets, as a rule, for bonnets belong to the half-caste costers, yet cir- 
cumstances sometiraea demand that they should not altogether bo 
banished into higher circles of life. The costermonger Jinnself is 
scarcely'" visible among the mass of street dealers; and I unders^nd 
he leaves business in tliis street to the females, while he takes his 
barrow into other and less supplied localities. But tliere is a large 
class of men who lead a nomad life to be found in their places. These 
fellows, most of wliom are dirty', and consequently are an object of 
dislike to the coster, who bolievefs in cleanliness and despises dirt 
and slatternly ways, are engaged irt a variety of singular occupations. 
They mostly live in the alleys of the neighbourhood, and many of 
them make the gootls they sell. By the side of a laige open umbrella 
turned inside up, tilled with pictures, painted with all the colours of 
the rainbow, and probably a few more, you ipay .see a dealer in lin¬ 
nets which ho sells at twopence each. Stockings of all colours and 
sizes are sold side by side with oranges, sage, and toys ; while inter¬ 
spersed are the coster-girls with vegetables, and Irish women with 
trays containing assorted groups of onions, carrots, tlirnips and 
parsley,—“potherbs” as they are called—which are disposed of at 
a penny a lot. Butchers are shouting “ buy, buy, buy ; what will 
yer buy?” while up in a side court is an old clothes m.art, where 
buyers are tiying on coats and haggling about the terms. Then we 
have dealers in .itationery, the sheets of which h.ave a dusky tinge, 
newspaper vendors, dealers in braces, which are suspended on a line 
in the same way as those gold watches and cliains are linng which 
are “ given away for a peiiny.” At a corner of one alloy, wo saw 
a large barrow containing a number of putroscible rabbits, which 
wore marked up at 4|d. and Od. each ! Of their appearance and 
colour we need say nothing, but they were suclj as to make Us 
heartily pity the stomaclis of the poor creatures who could eat them. 

Turning up one of the numerous alleys leading out of Whitecross 
Htreet, we pierce our way tlirough a miseral)le cobweb of courts and 
avenues that are connected with the main thoroughfares known d.,, 
Old Street, Ooswell Street, Barbican, &c. Most of the houses hi 
this warren are of t^he old “ ramshackle” typo so common to local!- 
ties wlicre the poorest of the poor reside. Same bear a decent ap¬ 
pearance, and these are the homes of the costermonger; but a largo 
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. proportion are so thickly built, and are so desolate-looking, that they 
strike you at once as the resort of thievwi, vagabonds, and social 
outci^ts. And so I find them to be. In one or two courts the 
houses wire built so closely together that the inhabitants of one 
side,might shake hands with those living on the opposite side. The 
costermongers select those courts where there is a small space for 
their barrows, and there are a number of squares, paved with the 
roughest pebbles which were filled with liarrows and covei’ed with 
vegetable refuse. In a small area there are about 10,000 lyiults and 
4,500 children lirtng in houseji in which a family occupies every 

• room. A (!ity Missionary h(us found that six houses contained 
Ihirty-dx families, and Playhouse-yard contained lOT* families, cut 
of which not nioro than forty people attend the means of grace. 

“ I have called,” says this niissionar}', “ upon 150 families baforo 
I have found a member of a Christian church,” A more neglected 
district could npt he found in London; and were it not for the 
earnest work of some gqdly and devoted men, tho .spiritual condition 
of this clo,sely packed .and provoi ty-stricken neighbourhood would 
bo as sad and wretched a,s in tho most degraded heathen lands. 

One of tlio useful evangelists who has helped to bear aw.ay this 
reproach is Mr. W. J. Orsmam a young man who, after the hours 
of business, devotes his talents and time to volunlary^evangelisni. 
Mr. Orsman is an active member.of Mr. Spurgeon’s church. He 
has also for some years past been honorary secretasy to the Evan¬ 
gelists’ Association of the Metnopolitan Tabernacle. He has had no 
connection with the Pastor’s College, and is to all intents .and pur¬ 
poses an evangelist, not a pastor. Yvt he has a church, does pas¬ 
toral work, and has much more of a pAstor’s cares than some would 
probably like to bear. Our conviction is, that religious men may bo 
as interested rfvnd as stimulated to bonest work as the author has 
been by learning what a simple-hearted, earnest brother can do for 
God, by devotedly laying out his abilities for tho spiritual and social 
benefit of what are considered to he “tho unreachable masses.” 

.-^ur story therefore will bear tjat moral. • 

Golden Lane runs out of ‘Whitecross Street. It is a long, narrow 

• lane of old, squalid house* and shops, closed hurying-grounds, with 
one or two newly-built dweUiiigs ; .and judging from the habits and 
attira of the inhabitants of this misnamed street, wo should no 
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mdfly conclude that the cdoto of gold was kiwwn to them. In , 
one cellar-sort of shop whore there were coals of all shapes and 
kinds—from * a heap of gunpowder dust of strange Wacklgrey- 
whitcy hue'to a more reasonable burning size—saw a'’^iajy*<:dd 
woman, whose appearonce approached the typical -witches of Mac¬ 
beth. With arms a-kinibo she was endeavouring to look pleasautly- 
fierce at us in return for our friendly glances ; but the latter half of 
that discriptive compound word more accurately explains the resiilt 
than any,other I could choose. Most of the other shops are of the 
same begrimed character; they ape devoted to the sale of almost 
every conceivable object, and the wnndows are well stored with a • 
variety of a?Ecles about as miscellaneous in character as those 
found in Aont Chloe’s pockets. 

fta Golden Lane, a Swiss gentleman, a merchant in Wood Street, 
Mr. A\igustiis Viewig, and member of Mr. Sji\irgeoir.s clmrch, has, 
with a liberality and spirit of enterprise worthy of the highest com¬ 
mendation, erected improved dwellings, baths and laundries for tlie 
labouring classes. In the rear of this building is another block, de¬ 
voted to the same purposes, but possessing in addition a comfortable 
■chapel. This liall is let at a nominal rental to Mr. Orsman, and is 
used for public services, as a free ragged scliool, and for other reli¬ 
gious and benevolent purposes. A more comforbible room for special 
services to the poor can scarcely bo found. It will hold bet-W'eou -100 
and 600 persons ; it has a commodious platform, a gallery all round, 
and at the end and under the gallery is the seliool-room, which is far 
too small for the children -/ho listen on Sundays and week-days to 
the instruction given them." Two day school teachers are supported, 
and Mr. O/'smau is also responsible for the payment of gas and 
other incidental exfienses. A committee of gentlemen oocassionally 
assist him by their advice, and very warm sympatby is manifested 
toward the work by Mr. Viewig''^. The building was erected in 
1804, but the mission was couiiuenced in 1862, when Mr. 'Viowig 
invited Mr. Orsman to conduct some services in a room on the 
ground floor of a model lodging house ho had built in Bell Alley, 
Goswell Street. For two years Mr. Orsman conducted services in 
the open air and in the little room, visited the families in the adja- 

*The baildingBerected by Mr. -Viewig have passed into the hands of a company 
in which Mr. V. holds £16,000 worth of shares, and takes a part in the direo- 
tor^ip. 
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. cent comts,. and for along time was sole teacher in theSvnday- 
Bchcwl he estahlisLed, The work was, perhaps, sufficiently discouragr 
ing St first to drive away a man of less faith in God hnd devoted- 
ness aif(f perseverance, hut Mr. Orsman was not the man to give 
up,fi good work. Ho was soon blessed with conversions ; two Mora¬ 
vian ladies proflered their assistance, and the services and schools 
were well attended. The court was at that time in a worse condi¬ 
tion than it is now, and delicacy would revolt at any tnitliful des¬ 
cription of the sins and practices of the ])lace. Thieves, prostitutes, 
blackguards of evciy degree of wickedness, tramps anct vagrants ■ 
found this court a suitable rendezvous. Piles of vegetaldes invariably 
lay in various jiarts of the roadway waiting their turiFt!) he trimmed, 
and evei-ywhere fast decaying refuse vegetable matter vnis to be seen 
filling the air witli ill odoui'.s an<l desease. Very little attention,was 
jiaidto tlie ^.s they were called, at first; and, indeed, tliey 

wcie looked )i|X'n as curiositic.s of civilization, who required' the 
in'Ilction of a few i)r:if 4 ca! jokes to bring them to undci-stand the , 
.conventionalities of ortlinary life. The, door of (ho room w’as sonie- 
(imes burst u|itiii, and a gang of lads would come (.mubling in one 
ovo!' t)i(! other, l')■cat,iug disnmy and confusion amongst those assem¬ 
bled inside ; at other times a, few* crackers were, considered to be best 
fitted to keep the congregations awake, and failing tlvrt, a sort of 
hoarse music was produced from oW tin kettles, an;i other worn-out 
articles of domestic iroummigeiy. 'With all these/nul other impedi¬ 
ments the good work went on,* and the “ tncliars” could hardly bo 
treated with gimter respect timn they are now. 

The mission has since, been the mciwis of doing much good in the 
neighbourhood, and the conversions liavb been sufficiently numerous 
to be a grej.t encouragement to porseyerance. Tlie congregation 
is constantly changing, owing partly to the precarions nature of 
their cmirloymeiit, partly to the fact that w'heuever they can, con¬ 
verted men quit their old haunts .and live in more decent dwellings, 
and partly in consequence of their joining other chnrchos. Many 
'are rejoicing in hope of h«xvoj> who have fjiuud the ffaviour .in the 
Evangelist’s Taberancle, ami Mr. Orsman assures mo that a heartier 
or more loving congiegatmn cannot Ite found anywhere. One of the 
deacons was a costmmonger at the time of his conversion; the , 
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^»ell-ringer is a coster, and I am informed that among Mr. O.’a aUest 
assistants at ttio special meetings is one ■who was a costermonger^ hut 
who has recently “ gone into the fried fish line.” About fprty meet 
around the Lord’s table on tlie first Sunday evening in tne^montli, 
and , it would seem that so ’ rigid is the abstinence, of 
some, who doubtless have suffered much before conversion from 
over-indulgence, that to meet their scruples’ unfermented wine 
is used. 

On the,Sabbath mofning, prior to the service in the Taberancle, a 
number of earnest helpers hold an open air service in the centre of 
Whitecross Street, and not withstanding the hubbub around them, 
they manage'fo secure a rcspectahlc ■ audience. Then tlm brethren 
file off to the Talieiuncle and holij a prayer-meeting; after which 
the hioining service conunences. 'Die audience in the morning is 
far from being a large one ; perliaps 150 persons attend. The men 
are either at home or with their wives shopping, and the costers— 
tliose of cour.se wlio are mere bearers and not doers of the word— 
are out selling their goods.* In the afternoon there is a Bible-class,, 
while one of tlie deacons conducts the Sunday-school, in which there 
are fourteen teachers, who, with one exception, have sprung out of 
tho congregation. Tlio evening mdbtiug is the most interesting one. 
A large bclb’on the top of the buildings brings together those who, 
hut for the hell, would not know the time of the day or of the ser¬ 
vice. Tho servios is preceded by .a short prayer-mooting held by a 
numljer of persons who spend tho evening in visiting the tramps 
and thieves in the lodging-hbuses, to whom they preach the Word 
of Life. These men are ihcrahers of the church, and although 
scarcely able to read, they yet manage to gain the attention of tho^ 
vilest scum of the district. One of these visitors,fluently con¬ 
verses on religious topics and speaks with considerable skill to the 
vulgavest outcasts, and yet ho is unable to read his Bible, and has 
to depend on his tolerably good memory for all the aids so necessary 
in evangelistic work. The thieves abounding in this neighbourhood, 
infesting the public-houses, sleeping, in tlie commonest of lodging-'' 

• It is » Rreat (lifBcnltyi in all similar ncighbourlioods to get a good congre¬ 
gation in tile ju oniing. There is a mieeiou haH within a stone’s throw from 
Mr. Oraman’s chapel, conducted by some of Mr. Samuel Morley’s emptoyet, and 
the attendance there is far from being as good as in the evening. 
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house*, or in the msze of courts in which the mission hall is dtu- 
ateclj where they are comparatively free from the. unpleasant visits 
of tfle p<^ice, have attentively listened to the hand of workers, aud 
God has been pleased to manifest his approbation of the efforts put 
for^h by tliis unpolished machinery. 

By seven o’clock the chapel becomes filled with a motley congrega¬ 
tion. Numbers are of the poorest slass, and some of the women, 
with their haggard, deep-furrowed countenances, careless, shabby 
attire, and poverty-sti-icken appearance, show too plainly the des¬ 
titution to which they have beep brought. On the whole,* however, 
there is a look of tidiness aud respectability which could hardly 
have been* expected from people living in so degrSded a district. 
Prior to giving out the opening hymn the well-known •“ Sanctus” is 
spontaneously sung to the lead of the harmonium—an iustruAent 
which is well approcii^d by the people—and the rendering was both 
solemn and efieetivo. Tlie singing throughout was good ; the female 

voices strong, but not ivimusical. The men’s-well, they always 

do their best, and if they are sometimes noisy, their earnest¬ 
ness covere the fault arising solely from a want of musical 
taste. 

Mr. Orsman’s addresses are sisiple, earnest, manly, and straight¬ 
forward. He eschews all clap-trap, and carefully avoids all oratori¬ 
cal vapouring aud sawing the air.with his arms, believing, as he 
does, that the real devils he has to fight against ase lodged in more 
dangerous aud secret places than in the atmosphere which his con¬ 
gregation bre.athes. He kcojis to his s<ibjeot, remembers bis aim in 
all he says, and brings into service tlio sU'.ay thoughts gathered amid 
the ivssociations of the previous week.* Poetical fancies he does 
n )t seem to indulge in, and evidently he prefers the miignitioent 
beauty Which.gilds the promises of the gospel to the bright corus¬ 
cations of the sublimest poet. To his mind, everything connected 
with his work assumes a practical shape, tiiu with him is a tangible 
evil; hell is a reality; eternal death is no fancy. Itojientance to be 
“Irue must lead to practical fruits; conversion and holiness are 
matters of everyday experience. Hence Mr. Orsman’s people do 
not understand a Sunday .religion which has no week-day obliga¬ 
tions ; and with them it is as much a duty to attend the house 
of God in the prayer-meeting as on preaching occasions. Aud 



Tlf!' Owmiii himself wmks cm this principle,* for his abtivity is nil' 
ceasms; Schools to look aftet, both lagged and Snmlay, Bildo qjass- 
es, sai'iugS bonks, temiwance societies, siok*fnadj lodgiiig-hfettse 
risitation, preaching, &c., &c.; all this entails an amount*^ irork 
upon a yoitng man, who has also to earn his living, that obnH jot 
be done unless God were truly with him. The poor people appre¬ 
ciate his labours, and indeed are so thoroughly accustcftned to a 
preacher who is far superior mentally to tliomselves, that they mani¬ 
fest decided opposition to uneducated jargon and vapid talk. They 
want simjJle practical preaching, isithout the flowens of rhetoric, 
or the top-lofty flights of a giddy imagination, and in their jtastor 
they have all tUcy require. 

Affer the dei vicc a prayer-meeting is held, and generally there are 
over'lOO persons present. This mec^tiiig will extend frequently to 
two hours ; for the poor have wretehecl homes, to go.to, aud prefer 
the solemn hour of prayer, wliere tiiey obtain uenifort in their 
distress, and joy in tlieii (.'od, to gossiping,iiway the remainder of 
the evening. Nni i iiat they aro not go.ssips -who over heard of 
a woman that was worth much who did not “gossiji a hit?”—but 
their conversation is often a wortliy typo of what godly women 
should aim at. * 

But to the cosLermongoi s again. You m.ay see them hy the score 
in groups, varying numbeu’s aW tbo Sunday afternoon, playing at 
“ pitch and toss,”‘ or at other games, in which money may be, won or 
lost. The rest of the day is spent at'the public house ; .so that, the 
habits of this class of.men nro such as to render it difficult to attract 
them to a idaoe of worship.' Yet there i.s a sort of feeling among 
them, that religion may he a good thing; hut then tliey toll you, “ It’s 
nothing in my line, sir.” “ It don’t do for the likes of us poor 
people.” “ We ain’t got no time to think on them things.” ‘ “ Wot’s 
the use on it all to us?” and so on. The co.ster is of a practical minej, 
and he resolves everything into business. “What do the costers think 

* At the risk of being stigraatizoii as n revealer of secrets, I venture to state 
hero that ntioot twelve months ago Mr. 0. had £ 40 in the hank, aftd thinking' 
it was lying idle, he bought a panting press and _ stock of tyiies witUb. He 
now prints his own hills, jirculiirs, cards of„iiivitntion, &0., and is actually 
getting np a Hymn-book to consist of 600 hymns,- which he purposes, selling to 
big peop'o at One Penny. So that a large sum is thus saved yearly by thi's 
devoted act. 1 have seen this printing stock. I may be gashing, bnt 1 think 
practical devotednesa as this deserves a much higher euiogimn than I. can 
dare to give. 
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«{ « ftttarft worlA t ’’ I tfSked of a con vertad coster. ** ’Wlyr, suj” he 
sadly answered, “ nothing, only that they will be tamed into cabbage^ 
hea<i^” ‘’Will it payl” is a freqnent answer, and whSst tbey weigh 
the profitableness of godliness by £ s, d, they are content to remain 
in darknesa You cannot tell them religion will bring them even, 
the same income as iiWigion does, because costers make a good 
profit—often the best daring the week—of their Sunday trade ; and 
they must give up cheating, in whicli they are as a class so notoii- 
ously clever. A costermonger, when he turns to God, haj frequent¬ 
ly to give up his daily calling, ^and several that I have imet with 
have become bricklayers, labourers, earning miserable pittances 
rather tlian obtain great profits by inconsistency. ' Ho is a manly 
fellow, and knows that to bo religious ho must be consistent in his 
daily life. I do not know of any class of roughs ivho would be iicblor 
soldiers of the Gross than these men. 

The coster is yi his way a happy man ; with his pipe in his mouth, 
his dog at his side—very afJbctiouato is ho to his dog—and a spirit 
of independence within liim, Ijo can defy ovory one to render him ill- 
tempered (lut llhB policeman. To the coster the police are worse 
than a nuisance; they arc the cause of his being imde, and saucy, 
and ill-tempered, and there are Jmt few sins to which the coster is 
addicted but what ho believes lie is “ egged on” to by tl>o “ bobby." 
And sometimes, 1 am told, the pqlice do treat the poor follows 
sliaiuefully; and as they are obliged to submit, or have their street 
business privileges greatly curtailed, the coster satisfies his boiling 
rage by hissing out words that are too sulphureous to mention. Three 
times in his life tho coster attends a place of worship : 1st. To be 
christened—a solemn obligation with seme of them, to which they 
attach the greatest importanco ; for unless they have been chris¬ 
tened, Mr. Pusjpyito doclinea to interest himself in their behalf when 
ill, or “ craoked-up.” t!nd. To be married— i. e. with those who are 
HMvried, for the majority do not enter into any such legal contract. 
3rd. To accompany his wife at chuvohing—a religious duty with some 
Who believe that an entrance into church tlp:eo times during thejr 
lives will guarantee their entrance into heaven—if there be such a 
. place. The coster knows Iwhat it is to quarrel with the “ missus," 
and alack 1 he is not sufficiently manly to understand how disoi-odit- 
able it is to colour his wife’s eyes. Mr. Orsmau has frequently to 
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booome the arbiter in family disputes among them j but how be 
manages to interpose without receiving a discoloured nose is bejjpnd 
the comprehension of the writer. His advice is sometimes so&ght 
as to business-matters, and he has been able to aid some in getting 
lega,lly martied who had been living as man and wife perhaps for 
years. 

Most of the costermongers of Golden Lane buy up the refuse 
the London markets at a low figui-e, and retail them in the streets. 
Vegetables are mostly sold by them, but their last resort is to sell 
fish, crockery, and chumps of wood. The coster is'^a man of 
monaroluoal principles, and believes in might as well as right. There 
is a Prince of tne costers, who sometimes attends the Mission Hall, 
and he is generally called “Crockery Jack.” He is a ringleader in 
‘wickedness, and a tliorougli drunkard. Ho and his young wife were 
fond of drink ; and both might have been seen, drunk in the streets, 
the man alternately beating his wife and selling Lie wares. Prink 
brought this woman, who w.as naturally consumjttivc, to the grave, 
but death did not take its captive before she found a S.aviour. At 
first, Mr. Orsman tells me, she was callous and indifferent to earnest 
entreaty, but on one occ.aslon, after prayer had been offered, the poor 
creature burst into tears, and begged Mr. 0. to remain Avilh her 
nntil she died. Her husband was by the bedside drunk, and sobbing 
like a child. Special prayer was offered up at the Mission Hall, and 
in the evening of this Sabbath some sign of spiritual perception 
appeared. Her husband was still drank. On Monday, sundry little 
much-needed comforts were supplied, and subsequent visits confirm¬ 
ed the belief that the Lord of all hearts had taken possession of this 
one. On Wednesday she died. For a time, the husband seemed 
subdued in spirits, but ho ultimately returned to his old vices. Yet 
he maixifests his gratitude to the preacher and atteudr the Congrega¬ 
tion, and the heart’s desire of many is that he may be saved. 

A very curious group of helpers arc associated with Mr. Orsman. 
There are two converted thieves—men not of forbidding, but of . 
genial aspect—a cheap Jack, who can relate an experience of some 
yards’ length of printed matter, a play-actor, an intelligent fiewsboy, 
and some sweeps, or as they style themselves, “ chummies.” These 
gentlemen are of considerable service in the open air, where their 
voices are heard to better advantage than within doors. Whenever 
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the 7 ,,a 6 clrw sp, indooi; meeting they a/e greeted by tiieir former 
cOmiMnions with roonde oi applause, anii in the streets they erv 
reeogtiised and saluted in, a most friendly and jovial manner. These 
mep arcrpftssessed of strong common sense, and some of their ^leeohes 
sparHa witli golden thou^ts. One of the converted sweeps iS 
a veijf hearty worker; tod he seldom sweeps a chimney without talk¬ 
ing to the servant girls about the love of Jesus. It need hardly 
be said that he introduces his topic in a variety of strategic 
ways. On one occasion ho asked why the Lord didn’t give him more 
money if he loved him so well as he represented ; and his reply was 
reilly in a moment—“ 'Cos the £ord knows I couldn’t -keep it if I 
had more ; so he only gives me as much as I can psefully spend.” 
■Really that would be a capital state of mind for some money-grubbing 
Christians, who think* more of ^'etting wealth than of serving their 
Master. Tho sweep’s history is exceedingly interesting, although 
it is impossible to rela'to it in his own free racy language. He tells 
us, “ I’m no preacher; I’ve not bin to college; but I’ve bin to the 
Lord Jesus, and he's saved my soul. I’m out of hell, and in the 
way to heaven.” • This he says in a quiet, earnest way, with a smile 
on his half-grimy face; and so far from indulging in oratorical effect, 
he invariably keeps his hands jn his coat pockets. He gravely 
adds—“ When a hoy, I had to climb chimneys ; I stuck up once, 
and if my father hadn’t pulled mo out alive, I sTionld have 
gone to hell. Another time ho was nearly “ drqwnded.” The 
speaker has evidently a profound contempt for the devil, whom ho 
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stigmatises as a “ great coward.” Yet he fears his Satanic Majesty 
greatly, for ho tells you, “ he has such crafty way.s.” When he was 
twelve years old he was imprisoned iujtho House of Correction for 
' stealing some wood, but judging from his story, he was more sinned 
against Jhaif sinning. W'heii he got out of gaol tho devil tried to 
tempt him to sin again. “ Oh, yes ! my friend.s, tlio dovii is allays 
ready to shove you down in the mud when he thinks you is weak. 
The devil is the biggest coward in tho world.” But though he was 
^weak in himself, his Father had “ promised to take him in hand.” 

“ The devil is fond of trying t 6 kidnap the Lord’s children on the 
sly but Jesus is a match for him.” Tli» good foUow is quite at 
home in depicting the glories of heaven, and his analogies are of a 
somewhat sooty character. “ I sweeps chimneys now; but in heaven 
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tiflfe is no chimneys j 1 have these black dothes-ft-pb, I ishftHi 
‘have a white surplice.” The idea of a, black sweep w®ring a 
white sarpli<^ provokes a broad grin ; bat we know that the hlack- 
est sinners will be clothed in white before the throne, of* 6od and 
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' the Lamb. He tries to simplify the gospel in an ingenious '^ay. 
Once he wanted to show that Jesus Christ was the only way—^that 
he was the door to salvation, and he spontaneously illustrated it by 
! saying, “ Now, friends, when you come in this chapel, you had to 
come in by the door.” His sentences are short, and generally he is 
curiously, discursive. “ Now, mate|, you want to go to heaven; I’ll 
teUyonhowto get there: trust in^JesusChrist; hell never forsake 
you. He aiht like earthly friends when you get down in tho valley. 
I, a poor chummy, am glad to wash my face when my day’s work is 
done, but how much better to have Christ to wa,sh yonr black soul!" 
He knows how to use keen-edged satire; for instance, in speaking of 
the returning prodigal, he remai-ked, “ Giant Despair goes into an 
awful fit when Christ shines in the heart.” JIo is a strong believer 
in final perseverance, but he is equally strong in his convictions as to 
working out his own salvation with fear and trembling. “ ‘ How do 
you know you are going to heaven 1’ sez my old chums. ‘Well,’ sez I, 
how do you know whether you’vei got sugar in your teal’”—an 
invincible argument to all who possess the faculty of tasting. 

In the Freeman, of January 11, there appeared the story of a con- 
•verted thief, whp confesses he has been in every prison in London. 
He was converted by means of a lad .who was addressing a congre¬ 
gation five years ago in Victoria Theatre. 

A converted wood-choppe:* divides his time between Mr. Orsman 
and Mr. Sawday, of Pentonville. He speaks in a disconnected man 
ner, but his entangled sentences are worthy of being unravelled. 
“Perhaps you’re thinking we’re paid for preachingso we are, but 
not ia the wages of sin—no, it is eternal life we get, the gift of God. 
We don’t boast of our badness because it is pleasant, but because it 
honours Christ. If you doubt the power of God see it in me; it .has 
made me a good father, q loving hustend, and a praying man I Thos. 
grace of God has made me open my room for a prayer-meeting and 
myself a preacher.” A fconvertod costermojiger, of Whitecross Street, 
has about tho same tale to tell. Prior to his conversion he was in 
the habit of spending his Sundays in bird-catching in Hornsey ; now 
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. he pueaohes ifi Ube streets. One Sundf^y he was standing in CSnb 
Ro<^ when an open-air preacher offered him a tract; “ No use to 
me, ^v’nor." “ Why 1 ” “ ’Oos I can’t read "—a very reascmabie 
answer.* *But the preacher told him of the Saviour of sinners, and 
he jolt the qieration of the Holy %>irit upon his heart. He went 
home and determined to go to chapel in the evening. His wife, who 
is an ungodly woman, and still leads him a sad life, manifested 
strong jealous feelings when she saw him dress so scrupulously, and 
she accompanied him to chapel. He found rest in Christ tjiat niglit. 

A converted thief, who has applied to Mr. Orsman fo» member¬ 
ship, and whose wife has recently shown signs of a changed life, thus 
relates his strange experience: “ I’m werry glad to Mb Here and sing 
witli you. I was one of the worst of thieves thirteen years ago j I 
added to my other sins by robbing my own father. I was werry 
fond o’ tossing at the^ water side, and to get money I nibbled some 
coal off the bargps, but, like the mouses, I nibbled once too often, 
and was cauglit Had thirteen weeks in prison for that. When I 
came out my old mates were arter me, for they know’d I’d saved 
some tin. I got in again and again, for I kept close to the devil’s 
heels. At last I heard an open-air preacher on Clerkenwoll-green. 

I was tossing, as usual, but the Lord saved my soul, and now I work 
for Christ when my day’s portering is over. I’m so,happy, I’m 
always singing day and night, and e\>!n in my sleep. Now I preaches 
in the same street I lives in, and I want all my friestids to be saved.” 

There is one curious custom laqgely prevailing among costermongers 
which is not generally known. On Sumlay they are in the habit of 
singing one lineb against another for iinoney. A certain singular 
note comes out in a certain number of vibrations, and the finch that 
gives the most of these notes within a fixed number of minutes is 
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the victor, Qpsterraongers are exquisite bird-fanciers, and they 
tramp to a forest and frequently catch thirty birds each on a Sabbath 
morning. 

The Sunday-school work is in a prosperous condition, but it is 
impossible to acoomnfodate more than the 150 children who attend; 
if Mr. Orsman bad a building which would accommodate a thousand 
, more, he is convinced the scholars would come. It is not easy work 
to win the attention of such children; but the difficulty has not 
been so great as in many cases. .The day ragged-school is 
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superintended by a, moet «|ffeeti7e Isdjr teso^er, who suppcritg herself 
in this way, and whose interest in the work is not to bO sAessured 
by i)ecuniary*considerations. /• , 

The children meet their teachers on Monday evening for lildnstei^ • 
purposes, and it is a pleasant sight to o\>serve them making door¬ 
mats and patchwork quilts, &o., and to hear them sing little Kymns 
and temperanoe ditties. One lad was engaged in making himself a 
pair of trousers. 

The spiritual good which Mr. Orsman’s work has been the means 
of effeotiug is wonderful. Lives that were spent in unholy purppses, 
in lust and drunkenness, have been, by God’s grace, transfon&ed 
into lives of purity and Ohristian devotedness. In many cases the 
most notorious sinners prove to be the most exemplary Christians— 
mem and women whose delight is in God, aiid whose hearts are in 
His service. Considering the singular diifioulties_ attending Mr. 
Orsman’s work, it is really surprising that so much good has been done. 
The crass ignorance is fearful to look upon ;^the utter want of per¬ 
ception of spiritual things is so great that it is a work requiring 
both skin and persistency to make many of these poor creatures 
understand tlie simplest of all elementary religious truths. 

Oattfe-drovers are especially difficult to got at, for they generally 
work all Sunday night and indulge in slumbers during the whole 
day. The sandwich men, who carry notice-boards both behind and 
before them, are obliged to walk in the sloppy gutters, and they are 
consequently frequently ill and unable to attend any place of wor¬ 
ship. These poor fellows arc ill-paid—some getting Is. 6<f. and 
others 2«. per day, Then ^^he costermongers Ixave both crotchets 
and a supreme contempt foivi-eligion, so they have to be caught with 
guile. One youthful co-stor of some intelligence refused to attend" 
the Mission Hall till he could understand how there*wei^ “Three. 
Gk)ds and yet only one. It wasn’t business-like,” argued tbe youth¬ 
ful fellow, for he doubtless chuckled at the thought that when he 
had three sovereigns they were reckoned to be of more value th^ 
one. One of his companions argued with him for one hour, bu<» 
without enlightening his mind. Mr. Orsman tided to prove the 
doctrine of the Trinity* from Scripture, but that wasn’t “ buwnesa- ^ 
like." He therefore selected several objects from nature by way 
ijlus^tion, and only succeeded when he took a lighted candle and 
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. slio^md liim that though tilie candle had gtease, a wick, and a light, 
yet was but one candle. ‘ » 

Some of the cases t have listened to are exceedingly*carious. A 
woman, wSose husband had^ been recently converted, went to Mr, 
Orsipan and stt,ted that her partner had positively declared he had 
found peace with God, and was certain of heaven. She said she had 
been a member of a church for fourteen years, and she could not say 
that, and nobody ought to say it, for it was awfully “ resumptuous.” 
This poor woman was subsequently convinced that she Ijad only 
been a formal professor, and it plgased the Lor*! to change her heart. 

One case highly amused us. A widow professed to' constantly 
attend all the places of worsliip in the locality, and Whenever there 
was a chance of obtaining a coinbin.ation of spiritual with temporal 
food, she certainly presented herself as a candidate for both. In due 
time she was married to costermonger, and sho beoame most 
anxious that lie should reap the temporal benefits which she had so 
long enjoved in cmiseqaoiiee of her ladigious behaviour. As a means 
to this end sho introduced her husband to Mr. Orsman, so that he 
might be lectured, for “ he's such a bad follow.” Jack immediately 
repudiated the base “ insitiiv.»tion” by replying, “ No, I aint.” Mr. 
Orsman enquired whether Jack believed he was a sinnor at all, and 
ho replied by asking, “ How do yer make that out, gjiv’nor ? I 
doesn’t swe.ar much nor get drunk—leistways not much —and as for 
beating the missus. I’ve only given her one black eye, and then sho 
aggrawated mo to it.” The bride finding that matters were going 
contrary, whispered to her husband, aooempanying her advice with 
sundry suggestive nudges, “ why don’t yer tell the good gonelman 
^you’re a sinner, eh, Jack?” Mr. OismSn tried to explain to the 
poor follow what it was to be a sinner, but Jack wouldn’t see it at 
all. “ Ejftuse «no, guv’nor," said he, “ but I’ll tell you why T aint 
religious: ’cos I’m a coster, and ’ave to work on Sunday. Next, 
’cos, if I wasn’t to humour the old gals who buys, and tell a lot of 
lies to them, I shouldn’t bring home a empty barra. And then 
•J^hat’s the use of it 1 Why, wliat would 9 coster do without his 
’baccy and drink, penny-gaff, and Sunday trade ? Why, Sir, it can’t 
• be done. Look at my missus, she aint no belter nor 1, though she 
goes round to all the preaching places.” At this the wife, who had 
grown ill-tempered, interfered, and all further conversation was 
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vtopped by bar eonaiiaQt iterate af “ Yar kzMw yva’t* ll ViactaTi 
Jack; why doa’t yer telli tlw genelman so V 

OonvertecT oosterraoqgers are iuvariably most earnest in tioing 
good. A poor woman told ms, witli tsars in her eyas, Ecfw nobly 
ahe had besu helped when in distress by Mr. Orsinan’s coster deacon j 
and there are many such cases which are never known to any but 
the parties themselves. Tlmy are equally in earnest in bringing 
souls to the Haviour. Sometimes they will give away tracts while 
selling their vegetables. One costermonger is in the habit occasion¬ 
ally of inserting small tracts in his cabbages; and on one occuaion 
a woman wah converted by this moans, and she always thanks Clod 
that ever slRs bought greens of this good man. A wood-chopper 
foHows the same pl.an. One day a little girl ran up to him, and 
said, “Please, sir, will you lot f.ither have a bundle of wood with a 
tract in it?” “ What do you want the tract for?’ asked the wood- 
chopper. “ ’Cos,” answered the girl, “ the one you.put in afore has 
made father such a happy man, and he doe|u’t get drunk nor beat 
mother now, and please father thinks another tract will do mother 
good too.” 

Mr. Orsman has in his congregation two old ladies—crossing- 
Bweepere in Old-street—a poor idiotic man who attends reguhiriy, and 
a number of homeless people. Tiio other Sunday, at tlie enquirers’ 
meeting, eight females engaged jn prayer, throe of them costorwomen 
who had latol^j been converted—one of whom works for her 
husband “ ’cos ho’s lost bis woioe.” Many of these poor women are 
sadly persecuted in oonsequenoo of tlieir wives to refuse to indulge 
in their old vicious courses. Most of thorn manife.st the greatest 
possible interest in everything connected with the mission, and are 
80 attached to the chapel that no service is too long for them; 
indeed many linger singing till the last gas-burner is about to be 
extinguished. 

The following letter from a country town was received a short 
time ago by Mr. Orsman : it is from a mechanic who enclosed one 
shilling in postage stamps :— 

“ Beat Sir,—Pleas acept the in Closed for your nobel institution from one 
that as walked the strets olid aleys in golden lane keare foot and homeless i was 
born on the spot and JJvid a few years my pearrants lay their i have bean 
away 80 years but have not forgot the place. Pleas acknolig by return i am 
yours," Jto. 



fc»v8 IjdeB rescued from tfae lowest d^tlis of idee, yet tie ww^pf 
grace has in most cases sihgularly gentle. Thefe baVe bePti 
few BO^jalled thrilling ooBvprsions. There has been a lapse of tkae 
between conviction and conversion; between the two great stages 
of Christian experience, the soul-agony of despair and destraotion 
and the tender rejoiceful dawn of peace and nnniffled calm. One 
nian had a companion in the brewery close by the building, who 
was suddenly killed through the escape of carbonic acid j[as. He 
assisted in taking his oompanjpn home, but the sight o^ the dead 
man’s white face and the touch of his cold hand ever haunted him. 
He became dejected in spirit; his ivst at night was disturbed j ha 
felt he was unprepared to meet doatli; he reraorabered }lr. Orsman’s 
address on the previous S'il)batli, and his agony of miml increased 
until it bcc.ame uneitflunible. Hr ninde resolutions, but they were 
of no use in quieting his conscience until he cast himself into Christ’s 
dear arms, and found tljr peace tliat cannot be measured by tho 
grandest earthly bliss. 

A very remarkable instance I will give as an illustration, which 
Sunday-school teactn'rs may use to advantage. A little child lay 
dead in a certain room ; the disease being the measles. Tffe elder 
child was sent away for a few days to a friend’s house, but hearing 
her little sister was dead she secretly made her way to her mother’s 
itomo. The door was open and she w'cnt in. The mother was 
engaged in the next house ; butj when she returned tho little one had 
removed tho colfiu-lid, and was kneeling and praying by tho side of 
the dead body. Tho mother listened tol^ho child’s prayer, which was 
something like this : “ Gentle Jesus, come and take little Annie up 
to heaven to live always with thee and sister Sally. Blessed Saviour, 
teacher says one of thy lambs, so I want to leave this wicked 
world. Come and take mother too, make her fit to die. Amen,” The 
tears trickled down the mother’s cheeks as the child turning round 
said to her, “ Tell tho man to bring me a larger coffin, and tell teacher 
■oxt Sunday that I’m gone to heaven alou^ with Solly ” The chiid 
would not leave the room, but sat hourly waiting for her coffin to come. 

At last slie was removed by^orce. In the nigl* she was taken ill, and 
the nextday she became worse, and on the following day died, singing— 

“ 1 love Jesus, llallolujah : 

Jesus smiles oud lores me tooi* 
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From the day of the child’s death the mother became an altered 
■woman; she gave up drinking and swearing, and now she is not only 
rejoicing in the Saviour, but has been the instrument of leddiug 
several costermongers’ wives to the Cross of Christ. 

It will bo seen from our narrative, that the mission is in a most 
prosperous condition spiritually. I can myself testify to the good 
done, having carefully watched the woik at various times. It has been 
found desirable to visit each house in the district in order to show 
the poor the noces.sity and profitableness of a religious life. Prayer 
and faith are alre.ady exercised. A stimulus has only recently been 
given to the work which cannot but result in great good. Alreiidy 
larger numbers •attend the Sabbath services than heretofore; and a 
deep feeling seems to possess some who have been drunken with 
iniquity. Mr. Orsman deserves our prayers and our support; he has 
generously, nobly worked—worked not us a blind fanatic—there is 
little of fanaticism in him ; but with a steady dotennination, a fixed 
purpose, a noble resolve, a single eye ; and Cod has blessed him, and 
will yet further bless him. Whatever will ))o tlie future history of 
this mission, God alone knows ; but I part with it under this solemn 
conviction, that it wiU grow and eyypand until Golden Lane will he 
ailed with Golden sheaves for God. - Good Master ! make it so, since 
it is thy own delightful work I 


CHAPTEK VIII. 

The Gipsies of London. 

“ Outside the pale of Christianity," is a phrase ir common rsa 
among thoserwho believe that certain classes of people are irre- 
claimably bad. Many good Christians who accept in tlioory the truth 
that no man, however degraded, is out of the reformative power of 
the gospel, are somewhat loath to carry their belief to a practical 
conclusion. There is a mental morbidity which, w^hile seeing sin 
abounding and spreadipg its influence through every vein of mortal 
life, narrows its vision of the great ocean of grace, until it appears the 
meanest of streams ; such persons will incredulously smile at the least 
intimation of the exwteuce of godliness among the lowest of the 
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• socially low. Godly costermongers! —Christian gipsies!—seem to 
be atsoluto contradictions—affirmative negations. Possibly, those 
few who lovingly cherish the dogma of reprobation as a satisfactory 
settlement of every evil, wjH judge us fanatical for indulging in tho 
hope of tho conversion po God of a race so morally and religiously 
abandoned as the gipsies. 

Gipsies in London ! Are there any ? a reader may enquire.. Wo 
seldom, perhaps never, discern them in, at least, the heart of tho 
metropolis, or, if we do, it is under different circumstances# to those 
which obtain in the provinces. HJiis is true. Tlie gipsy in London is 
vastly different to the gipsy in tho country. -He is far moro civilised 
and is less conspicuous outwardly when sojourning if! mOTe enduring 
habitations than wickcr-framod tents. His habits aro'less free, his 
freedom is moro restrained ; his restraints moro marked in tho ^ity 
than in the roadside,, or forest hnd field. In tho former condition 
he is moro difficult to influence than when roaming aljout. On tho 
Sabbath he disturbs the quiet of his neighbours by fiddling, dancing, 
and gambling; and those highly intellectual pursuits he infinitely 
piefers to the moro solior attractions of a preaching-house. In the 
winter, a number of gip.sies live in some of the courts and alleys of 
Golden Lane, and Old Kent Road, and in Shoreditch, where they 
make cane chairs, and other similar articles. But, as^ay bo sup¬ 
posed, there are larger numbers dwelling in tho suburban fringe of 
the metropolis than in the city itself. Indeed, it is estimated that 
there are at least 400 gipsy families living in tho suburbs. 

The reader may skip this paragraph .if ho chooses, although tho 
writer must not so treat his subject as*to denude it of its historical 
^a pcct. Who are the gipsies 1 Whore did they come from 1 It is said 
that the word gyp.sy—you can spell it with a y or an i, with far 
more reason tVan Mr. Weller could find for his nonchalance about the 
importance of v or w —i.s a corruption of E-gr/pti-an, which is exceed¬ 
ingly probable. Not quite ,so probable is the conjecture that they 
came from Egypt. They may have been fugitives from Hindustan 
to Europe; but whether they with wandering stops and slow, from 
Egypt or tho Promised Land, took their solitary way, is not quite 
• clear to the writer, or anybody else. Two fac?s of importance are in¬ 
dubitable. 1. Nearly all their Christian names arc of Hebrew origin 
—Shadrach, Moshoch, .and Abeduogo, with names of patriarchal or 



prophoticftl fragrance, are common among them. 2, Their laaguage 
is called “ Romany," and is almost entirely of Hindnstanee origin ;* 
and gipsies, naturally a suspicious people, have great confidence*in he 
■who endeavours to understand their language. A friend, *fio knows 
English gijisies well, helicves that they wore among the Eg 3 ^^ns 
deuoniinat<'(l “ n mixed multitude,” who left the laud of tyranny for 
the Land of Promise (Exod. xii. 38). Supposing that to have been the 
case, we must construct some theory to account for tlieir disseverance 
from the I.si’aelites, and detcnnin.alion not to return to their own 
country.* Whether they felt the jncloscriKnblc liorror with which 
Scotchmen resident in'England are crcdittxl ■wlien in prospect of 
returning to thT) “ Land o’ nakes,” or were disturbed by the emotions 
which led Pliable to desist, from bis troublesome journey, cannot be 
asefertained ; but according to my friend’s theory, they were probably 
dissatified with the (hrcumstunce.s Ineident tcv the travellers in the 
wilderness, and so left them, and prob.ably wamlei'ed.iii distant lands, 
until tlu'j' found an entrance into India, frevn whence they distribut¬ 
ed them.sclves over the globe. 1 leave this theory' with the ingenious, 
only remarking that wei'o one-half the ocnjectui’c.s of those modern 
prophet.s wlio most resenible tlio JS'orwood gip.sie.s, as pl.ausiblo or as 
symmetrical, might hold out tlm hope of being converted to their 
views. 

Mr. Crabb, a minister in Southampton, iva.s, wo believe, .about the 
first person to exert }iim.self on Ijchalf of the gip.sies. In 1827, he 
began to devise a plan which might, under the blessing of his M:ister, 
benefit the souls of those outcasts. He visited their encampments in 
Shirley Common, near Soutlrvuipton, and although he did much good, 
he could not niise C)n'istiiin*onthnsiasm on the subject. In 18.57, the 
woi'k of the “ Institution for the Evangelisation of the Gipsies,” was 
delegated to the London City Mission, and from that time to the 
present, a missionary has been supported whose work it is to travel 
in different parts of suburban Loudon, visiting the camps of tho 
gipsies and their wretched homes, wliich arc always in the most 
crowded and hidden coiyts or lanes that can be found. The present 

* 1 am indebted to the missionary, ■whose name 1 mention farther on, and not 
to books, for this information rcepccting the orisin of gipsies ; but on referring 
to an ai'tivle in tho “ Knoyclopaidia Britamiic.a," on Gipsies, I And that Grell- 
maun, who is the most learned writer on the subject, comes to the same conclu- 
sioiis, without much variation, ' 
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taiffiiwiajy is Mr, Bums, ttn intelligait, nnassuming, thoughtful msn, 
whoihas spent seven years in this work, and whoso influence with the 
race is as groat as it is encouraging. An unreserved manner begets 
confidence in a gipsy; andito have broken down the natural distrust 
which he has to civiljsed men is a work of no mean importance. 
Gipsies are necessarily diiven .about by the police; and as tlicy have 
always been punished by the law for their trespasses and dimes, 
they look upon most men as their enemies. Hence, the missionary 
is at first treated with consideral)le suspicion, and Chiistianity is 
considered to'_be a p.art and parqpl of the system of oppression from 
which they suffer. As they want mo^^ liberty or license than a 
Christian country can possibly allow, tb(!y haao strong proj\idiccM 
against the Gospel of Christ. Yet, any one who, with dbusideralion, 
goes to them with the mess.age of salvation, will generally be recefved 
with cordiality; and Mr. Burris fissures me tliiit, an act of kindness 
done to a gipsy will warm his heart with lasting givatitndo and afTeo- 
tion. Until they thorojighly unilerstaiul the object of the mission¬ 
ary, they fail to sympatliiso with liim ; wdion, however, his motives 
are comprehended, tliey will treat him as a friend. Mr. Burns is 
known among them as their rashai —a word whiub comes from a 
corruption of rajah, or chief, hcfel, or minister. 

Gipsies ai*o remarkable foi’ their olive complexion, joj black hair, 
dark, piercing eyes, and white teeth,; and some of them .are exccod- 
ingiy haiidsoiuo. Their gestures arc very gr.acefulf and they arc far 
more polite and considerjite in tlioir manners than arc. some of tho 
boors of London. To do justicis to ow subject, we must divide the 
race into three. classe.s. • 

First: The.re .are tho.se giii.sies who Ift'e in comp/irntivc affluence. 
They are mostly horse-dealers, who buy up broken down horses that 
are woefirily nsdueed in flesh, in tho North, and in Wales, and bring 
them to London, after they have been “ polished up” and made to 
look smart. Such horses are sold to great advantage ; and a few 
months ago one gipsy shipped forty such horses on Ixiard a vessel 
bound for Canada. Wo congratulate the Cwadiaus on their bargain. 
This class of gipsies live mostly in tents, when they .are not in their 
town residonoos. They dress respectably, loolc more like horse-dealers 
than gipsies, and are not timid about appearing in “ society.” Their 
line appearance makes them an object of attraction, if not admiration, 
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to in the country, who, I informed, freqaently go oot of 
town to see them. They resemble tile npjier class of costemongef s in 
many respects : certainly in cleanliness. They are remarkable, as a 
class, for sobriety. There is but little unblushing immorality among 
them, and they disown all females who broijk the laws of ohimtity. 
Owing to their mixing up with persons of superior habits, they have 
loamt most of the customs of civilised life. It is somew^hat singular 
that they should have a marked regard for the Sabbatli-day; but it is 
with them merely a matter of custom, not of roligioua feeling. There 
are some peculiar traces of superstitjon among thorn. They have a 
strong dislike to eating meat on Good Friday, considering it to be no 
less than outlin§ up the flesh of Christ. One respectable gipsy re¬ 
marked to Mr. Bums, on one occasion, that he should like to be sh ut 
up for twelve months so that he might think and talk about reli¬ 
gious things with the missionary, as though it.wore ar impn.sBibility 
for a man to be converted unless ho had a long propar.atory tifiining. 
Happily there is a growing enlightenment Among this class, and it 
is beUevod that there are a gootlly mimher of Christians .among them, 
though they uiaiiifost an uncoimtion shyness about ontoriug pl.oces of 
worship. 

The second class consists of those gipsies who are constant atten¬ 
dants at faii^, racocourses, ]iicnics, &c., and who gain a Tiocent liveli¬ 
hood by letting out their donkeys for riding purposes. These gipsies 
are tolerably well known at Sunday-school summer gatherings. They 
look out for excursions, and by travelling all night, if necessary, they 
are sure to be in readiness for a job. When in a forest they will 
send out a few scoiiting p.'?rtics to report the precise position of 
excursionists, and in this way they do a profitable business. This 
class is not so scrupulous as to breaking the Sabbath. Indeed, they 
run their donkeys on that day as on others, while the girls -and boys 
take charge of certain poles, which are crowned by hollow cocoa-nuts, 
the pui’pose of which they jmblicly announce by a shrieking cry, 
“ Three shies a penny.” They are inferior intellectually to the more 
aristocratic gipsies ; they believe in God, in heaven, and hell, but as 
to any knowledge of redemption, and the gospel-revelation, they are 
perfectly ignorant. “‘W’e were like heathens a few years ago,” said 
one gipsy woman speaking of her family, “ and we should still have 
been like them if God hadn’t sent the missionary to us.” These 
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. words read coldly perhi^; but they were most kvinglyi arid baKrtily 
uttei;^. Some of the gipsies go to a christening to give their children 
a name—“ that’s all we can do for them,” gravely remarked a gipsy, 
on one occasion, to the miipster—and to weddings, when those rare 
occi^rrences are known ^ take place; but this is the extent of their 
religious observances. 

The tltiird class consists of the lowest type of gipsies. In the winter 
there is no distinction between the second and third classes; for they 
both herd together when living in houses. But this lasUclass are 
distinguished from the others inasmuch as they have neither'li^ses” 
nor donkeys of their own, and so, and as jpj^friend assures mo “ they 
shift as tliey can.” Indeed, in that homely plmasc fk comprised all 
their doings botli of honesty and rascality. They caife chairs, sell 
skewers, rob poultry-yards, steal the smallest tridos, .and tell fortulies. 
The gipsies who sell hsooms, mats, he., and travel in vans, are pro¬ 
vided with a license, and tho.se persons can hardly he denominated 
Loudon gipsies, as they are essentially roving tradesmen. The women 
feel it a necessity, pleasant or not, it matters but little, to support 
tlieir husbands, who nurse the babies, make skewers, or idle about 
while tlieir acknowledged wives prey upon tho credulity of servant 
girls. • 

I have said “ acknowledged wives.” It is necessary J;hat the im¬ 
pression which seems to prevail extensively, that gipsiesare notorious 
for chastity, should be set right. It is to be regretted that so far 
from this being the case, gipsies are, with certain honourable excep¬ 
tions amongst the more respectable, almost dead to all moral percep¬ 
tions. Nor do they attempt to conceal tiieir iniquity. A missionary, 

^ finding that two young persons, about •seventeen years of age, in 
whom he had taken some interest, were disposed to be married, 
asked thc*cons<jpt of the boy’s father to the union. Tho father replied 
that he should first let them go into the country to live together for 
throe months, by way of trial^ The reader would be shocked to learn 
tho unblushing depravity which exists among this class—a depravity 
due undoubtedly to the constant association*in one tent, or in one 
small room, of perhaps fourteen or fifteen persons of both sexes. 
With some women a mouth’s acquaintance* with a man is long 
enough, especially if another one will, at the end of that time, “make 
love to them.” Some of the poorer classes would probably be married 
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were it. not for tho fees. One of the City Missii&i’s agents took 
Bovi'iiteoji couples to a church where they could be married for nothing, 
the mission paying the requisite small registration fee. Few oi this 
lower class of gipsies can read, and tbose.who do have been taught by 
tho missionary. , , • 

Among all classes fortune-telling prevails—t^be second and third 
class mostly. Some of these fortune-tellers pay a given sum for tho 
right of carrying on their business in pleasure-grounds and tea- 
garde^-»-an(l a more veprehonsiblo practice, attended as it often is 
by the filest evils, cannot be injfigined. Of course, the greater 
number gain access to'fetrvatit girls under the pretence of selling 
useful articles,'"and so prey upon tbeir weak-mindedness. These im¬ 
postors oftefa get corisiderablo sums of money in ene day ; indeed, ono 
giphy acknowledged that .she doomed it “ a bad day ” if she did not 
get £5 by licr acuteness and other people’s foHy. I enquired of Mr. 
Burns how it was they were able to discern the-montal weakness 
of thdr dupes. He informed me, in reply, -that one woman sounded 
tho girls (obli(jucly I supjxisc) at first, and when she found them 
“soft,” took more money from them. Frequently, liowever, they 
gain a clue to the character and circumstances of their dupes, and 
they will obtain in a kind of mystic byplay, further particulars from 
the girls themselves. Consequently their victory is frequently easy. 
Two or three curious instances havm been mentioned to me., which 
though laughable in thomsclve^i, have a sa<l aspect. A young man on 
horseback met a gipsy, who oil'ercd.to tell him his fortune. Instead 
of accepting the ofifer, ho gave the woman lialf-a-crowu to go to a cer¬ 
tain house iind toll tho fortune of a soia ant girl who was about to bo 
married in a few days to a ^jcnson whom he described. Through this 
girl, she was requested to obtain acoess to the young mistress, 
to whom the gentleman in question had iueflbctaally' paid his 
addresses. The gipsy succeeded admirably with the servant, who, wild 
with surprise at the truthfulness of tho gipsy’s revelation to her, ran 
up stairs to tlic young mistress, who, thereupon, ordered tho gipsy 
upstairs. Tho fortune-teller, after the preliminary incantations (or 
whatever they are te.rmed), as,sured the young lady that she had had 
two ofi'ers of marriage from a Jiandsonjc gentleman (describing the 
rider on horseback), and she would soon have a third offer froiri the 
same person; but if she rejected it she would never receive another 
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.proposal. It isjjljardly necessary to add that the young man’s gHefs 
were quickly at an end, aiid the marriage bells soon told out tlieir 
pleasant tales. This instance is only one out of several 1 could give ; 
but I hat'^ better things in baud. 

The state of religious knowledge among the gipsies may bo gather¬ 
ed from the following incidents:—Speaking to a lad about fifteen 
years of age, a missionary said that, when he asked him concerning his 
soul, the boy turned upon him a pair of penetrating e.yes, and said, 
“ A soul! what’s that Did you never hear of the soul v^ueh we 
all have in our bodies ? ” No, sir.” “ What becomes of you ' vvllen 
you die?” “I goes under the ground,^^]ie replied, pointing 
at the. same time to the oartli. “ Did you ever Iienv of lioaven or 
hell?” “No!” “ Did you ever boar of Jesus Cliri.st ?” ‘tNo!” Mr. 
Burns once visited a m.an in .a tent, in Rotlierliithe, and talked* to 
him, while he was engaged in making skewers, respecting the (lea,th 
of Jesus Christ on the cross. He was interrupted by the man calling 
ont in amazement, “ Blnss me! is that good man dead 1 I never 
hoard of it before.” 'rids ignorance, however, is far hiss difbcnlt to 
deal with than cases similar to that of a woman occupying a very 
small shop, who, in an.swer to the. question, “ Whether she ever road 
the Bible,” replied, “ No ; she liked Cenesis, but she didn’t care for 
the New Testament, which would do for the lower ch »sos of people.” 

My friend, the missionary—who is.a ty}>e of what .such a person 
should be in kindness of heart—enlists the sympathies of the gipsies 
in various ways; and he finds out.Iiis parishionei’s (pardon the expres¬ 
sion) by asking, “ Do you know any friends you would like me to 
talk to ? ” By occjisionally carrying moseages to and fro, he .secures 
^the friendship of all parties, who royoice^in him and in his miuistra- 
Ihas. At Epsom races he will visit some two hundred families, in.aiiy 
of whom come fjorn a distimce of two hmidred and fifty miles. By a 
new-comer he is at first treated with indifl’erpnco, yet always with a 
certain measure of respect. Intone case he read the circumst.anoes con¬ 
nected with the death of Lazarus, when he was told that all he had 
said was suitable enough for rich people lily the selfish m.an in tor¬ 
ments, for they wanted it most: rich people now-ardays wouldn’t let a 
•a poor man beg for a crust of bread.” Mr. Buftis replied that, “ The 
rich men could read their Bibles and have tlieir ministers to tell them 
what was right; but the City Mission did not want the gipsies to 

JI 
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be without the benefits o£ the gospel, and so they bad sent him among 
them.” The men, thereupon, listened attentively, and one waj eon- 
verted, and soon after, on his death-bed, testified to the blessedness 
of the ehaiige that had been wrought in^him. * * 

One good feature in a gipsy is his desire of ae()uirii)g k))owl<j(!ge. 
Tlmy confess tlicir delight in hearing the Scriptures e.xjiounded, and, 
indeed, this is Die general feeling of nil illiterate jiersons. They fre¬ 
quently ask the meaning of th(^ words, “being eonverted,” “born 
.UK! so on. One gipsy, ;i foituiie-teller, enquired of a niis- 
.sionnry what \vi>,s tho mciuiiiig of (^hri.sl’s \voi<ls, “ If thy right hand 
ofl'end thee, cut it ofl'.'" 4.1^10 reply was that, “If siii was as dear to 
a person as hS I'ight liiind, he was to cut it off.” The woman said, 
“ I see' it entirely. M y sin of telling fdi tunos must be cut off, although 
it has liWMi as dear to me as my right hand, .since by it 1 have sup¬ 
ported uiy husbiuul iiiid nine children.” From Mr, Biinis’.s unpub¬ 
lished journal, I Icam that forliine-tclling i.s greatly encouraged by 

ladies;---" Mrs. --during my visit, told me of the temptalions slio 

had fromhulies to go back to her .sin of fortum'-lelling, but she had 
answei-ed thorn that .she would dio in tlie, workhouse before slio would 
go back 1o servo the dinil, or to ])leasc them. They ofl'ered, she said, 
to support her and her family if .she would but toll them their for¬ 
tunes, .and ^lobody’s else. Ihit no ! ‘ she would not. falsify lier word.’ 
Thi'v then said, ‘ If the quc("i was to cotiio, wmiid you not V iShe 
replied, ‘ No 1 ’ ■* But the queen could compel you !’ 'J’his roused hor 
indignation, iind opening the door, she said, ‘ flood hye, ladies, I 
hope 1 shan’t see you no more.’ Bo they dfipartcd and have not 
trouhled her since.” Of ccursc, fortune-telling is given up imme¬ 
diately after conversion, (./no convertial gipsy-woman ha.s lost £100 
by bor consistency in Ibis rc.sj>oct; and thi.s firmness of principle is a 
noVde trait in their Cbristian character. They know., hott to make 
sacrifices for the truth, and prefer the waslilub and jioverty to sin 
and riches, when once they have tastejl the freedom of Christ’s gos¬ 
pel. When they arc thoi-oughly enlightened on the truths of re¬ 
demption, they acknowpalge their responsihility to God. “ If I am 
not saved, I know it w ill be my own fault,” remarked one to the 
missionary, “ for I know many things now which I never know 
before.” ’I'hey are also acute in most matters. A traveller, but not 
ft pure gipsy, boasted that she had once, Waten Dr. Wiseman, before 
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. he was a cardinal, in an argument she had held with him about the 
Bibie. The children are quick in receiving truth, and in giving it 
some practical issues ; in this way, under (lod’s blessing, mothers and 
fathers have been brought to a knowledge of the gospel. 

Ma Burns has a happy method of conveying instruction, lie once 
found a gipsy making beehives. He began to tell him of the busy 
bees which would some day inhabit the hive, and of their method of 
treating the “ shining hours,” pressing upon him the necessity of im¬ 
proving his oiiportuiiities for otornity ore they flitted a\Vy. Jfg. 
fin^s the histoi'ical portions of the Sevipture^he most acceptable to 
those igiiuraiit of the Word, .'iml the sri'dry of Jo.sephlii life Ls most 
greedily devoured by them. J^Jthough it cannot be ascertained how 
many couvorsion.s have.taken plate, yet there is little doubt tJmt this 
one missionary lots dniu! niurli good in ciilighteniiig the dark minds 
of many of thi.s race. •'J'herc is a desire for listening to the good news 
, of salvation, and it is most chforing to witness a group of gipsies 
listeuiug to the golihui fruths of the gospel. 

I have seen several Jidters addressed hy eonvertoil gipsies to their 
mis.sionary, and the spelling, writing, and eoniposilion, are exceed¬ 
ingly creditahlo to their tuithors., Such heaity letters would gladden 
any evangelist’s hetirt. They are grand evidenees of tlio irrtisislible 
power of divine grace in the souls of this supposed ilangcrous class of 
outf^'ists. Th«j following loiU'r \va,y wiUtm ])y gil'sy, of 

comely njipcarancc, .'uid (’oiiKiOcrablc inlciligciioe, wlio occupies a com¬ 
fortable situation in tbe city. Ho is a incmbor of a C-Lristian clinrcb, 
anti occasionally, 1 believt', Ijt* ^readies :— 


“ My dear Sib,—I Ibaulc God 1 have the Ucspcd privilege of writing to tell 
' Y-^n a little of iny experience. 1 feel, too, sir, 1 am saved through the blood of 
.desus Christ. <1 am nothing of nijself. If I was left id(»nc 1 should soon go 
wrong ; but I ir?.9t in Jesus our iSavitmr. 1 don't wfuit only to jiiidess leligiun, 
but I want to show it in my daily walk, that my life may be a luoUtJible sermou. 
1 am very much iu the oliice aloui^ and when I am al<»iie and wiihouL occupa¬ 
tion, something tells me to pniy. ^Vell,, I Ihiuk to myself, some one might come 


ig and catch me ; bUU 1 cannot rest until I do, and I am very much blest, 
day when I was praying, I felt ns if t saw Jesus and angels on the ceiling, 


One 
I felt 


so happy I did not know what to do. In fact, wj^enever .1 pray, it appears I 


speak to Jesus individufilly. l^t I often have dark cIoihIk come over my mind, 


.and then 1 pray, and they are soon dispersed. Thanks be to God for this blessed 


religion. I used to be afraid of death, but now death will be joy to me—what a 
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blessed thing this is! It appears to me now as if I should be happy, If I only 
hiul dry /ireiid to cat. 

'• l>eai' Sir,— Ijf it pleases God, when I become a ni<an, or as soon as I oin, I 
will be a niissipnary. It appears to mo as if there is something yeiy oit«n sayiag 
to me as follows ; ‘ Son, go work to-day in my vineyard.’ Matt. xai. 28. There¬ 
fore I feel it is my duty to work for my Father, my egerlasting Father 1 ” , • 

I inteiiiled closing this paper by commending the work of the City 
Mission to the sympathy and support of,the reaiier ; bat there is 
little or no need to do with words -wh.at facts c.an best perform. The 
Quie^ iilhiost unobservant, character of the work done by the mis¬ 
sionaries ehnployed by this excellent society, carries with it its own 
commendation. Thousan” will have to acknowledge their best 
indebtedness to tlie faithful teaching of the simple-hearted men who, 
with no great intellectual gifts, bpt avith the grace.s of a meek aud 
lowly spirit, and the gift of earnest (Jhri.stiau activity, search for lost 
pieces of silver from tins dust-boJi.p.s of sia and bihjuity. Such work 
carries its own reward —such work claims the Chrisiian regard and 
support. Three hnmlred and seventy-one ini.ssionaries are engaged 
in this service every day, and the amount of good done among the 
liomes of the poor cannot ho fully estimated until the day arrives 
when all .secrets shall bo revealed. 


C1I.4PTKU IX. 

C in M N E Y - S W E £ !• E R s. 

There Ls a proinineut organ of the face whicJi, it is said, humanity 
invariably follows. It may be convenient that this useful organ 
should have so great an hoiiohr bestowed upon it; but it is not always 
desirable tlmt in every step of our pilgrimage it should bo exceedingly 
.sensitiv'c. In visiting certain fragrant nooks and coriip's of England’s 
v.-ist metropolitan world, it may be well to nerve our symmetrical 
and liighly-delicate nostrils by a little administration of .some cam¬ 
phorated essence or otto of roses. And since it is impossible for us 
to refuse to follow naturt’s guide-post, we must endeavour, with that 
becoming patience which beareth all thiug.s, submissively,to bend to 
our fate, in the hope that the application of a sort of moral smelling- 
bottle may restore us to our normal condition of sensitiveness. Yet 
we lack not nicety of judgment or taste in selecting a series of 
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, sabjecte for sketches that may offend the squeamish. We may not 
dislike the utmost delicacy even when we Wr with a few whiffs from 
an atmosphere less charged with pure oxygen than we would desire 
it to be,'while it may be foi; the good of those who are compelled 
daily to breathe it, that we should learu something of their circuin- 

SI ^ 

stances and unfortunate condition. Wo write for Christian hearts 
and minds, for those wlio can heartily say, in the words of a Germ.aa 
commentator—“ Although nothing further is said or heard of us in 
tlie world than this—That man takes pains to save sinnet^ by the 
gosjwl, and his labour is not fruitless ; here a .sinner is appiaiienneli, * * 
there one sighs after gr.aoe; there one rejojj'ji^ over tlie peace of his 
soul, that one walks according to the gospel, and alWcgfTrd the man 
as a faithful example -that is a*u abiding praise before God.” To 
gratify the curious is not our aim. Wliatevor may tend to enlighten 
the Cliristiau public oi; the .spiritual wants of the poorest of tho Lon¬ 
don poor, will ho.consiih!red .and |)rossoJ into .service. Onr sole desire 
is to honour Cliristuiu rejigion by pointing out special and unlocked—• 
forsnoansof Christian us(irnlu!‘ss. As far as possilile, the tacts we give 
shall be fresh and veriKed by observation. Tliere are thousands of poor 
people living in London, working at all kinds of odd trades, «’ho 
have scarcely as yet been tuuched«l)y religious agencies. There is a 
tast quantity of activity abroad—some of it of a very que.stionable 
character, but the major porlion in t^;n result of earnest, honest, self- 
denying Christianity. Jlut with .all the maehiiier 3 i, voluntary and 
jiaid, that is jiut in motion, the f rjnge of London’s vice and ungodliness 
has only hoeu touched, and the heart oLtlie evil has not been reached. 

We begin with a chat on tho chimney-sweepers. Even a dark 
subject may bo fairly treated, and wiiile there is much that is 
disagreejible to relate, there is something encouraging to reveal. ’ 
For thougli swojjps ai'o nigrescent aubjecls of her Gracious Majesty 
—developing naturally day by day by some profos.sional law of 
progression from “innocent blackne.sses,’’ “ dim specs,” and “young 
Africans” into genuine disci[^o.s of King Ebony, yet they are getting 
"to be of more cleanly habits. Unlike l^r. Disraeli, the sweep 
must not declare himself to be on the angel’s side, for it would only 
suggest a cruel question ^s to which typef of angel it might be. 

He resembles the Negroin his love for oleaginousness, though with 
the introduction of sweeping-machines, he has lost some of his 
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mdiuations for greasy and fatty food. Like most trades, there are , 
several classes of 'workmen, and if we deal largely with the jower 
class of sweeps, it is not because we prefer them most, but'deem 
tliem most-needing mi.ssionary effort. 

De.ar reader, you doubiless recall to niemoiy the dismfd drefims 
yon had in child hood of tho.so youthful lovoi-s of stifling daitnes.s 
rather than choorful liglit, MHiat pictures of jirospootive misery were 
painted on your susccj.tihle vetmad 

rcaJi-Mcd Jf Mp.--. -- v 

rjtrrcti*-nr ukI not submit to tin; servant-girl’s dogma of good 

Charles Lamb ttdl .s U.S that^when a child it was a mysterious 
pleasure to ’him to ,a chit im bigger tlmn oneself enter, one 
knew not b^ wh-.it process, into vbat seemed (lie/aares Avifrni —to 
pursue hiui in imagination as ho went sounding on through so many 
dark stifling cavoins, hori ld shades ! to shudder with the idea that 
‘ now' suntly heuiu.st bo lost for eicr’—to revise at bearing liis feeble 
shout of discovered day light—and then (oh, fulness of delight!) 
running out of doors, to come ju,st in time to sec the sabh; pheno¬ 
menon enun’ge in safety, the brindishod weapon of his art victorious, 
like some, flag waved over a couquei'ed citadel.” Far loss poetic was 
our e.tperionco. We were to ho good—and it was hard work ; or we 
were to ho reduced to a sor\'itude -not particularly jdeasant to the 
youthful mind. The present generation of impres.sible hoys is not 
subject to the,so nursery demonic The young cliinbor.s of a bygone 
age of moral glocmincss are gone. In their phicc wo have grown-up 
moil still more horrid in tlie.ir grim, couvcntionalitie.s. These fully 
dovolopod cliininey-swoep>cr.s constitute anew order of creation. They 
are unrelated to society. 11 does nof acknowledge thorn as brothers 
.—veritable flesh and blood.'' Who can sympathise with soot? Who 
can associate with these sablo knights of the telescopic rod and soot- 
bag ? So society uses tlicin, jiays per swept cliimnej’, and allows them 
to depart in peace. They do so depart, for sweeps are not a quarrel¬ 
some, discontented, or ungrateful race. They go home with “ the 
vile dust ” they have gathered, and, so far as the public is concerned, 
they are “ unwept, uiihonourcd, and unsung.” Our missionary and 
anti-alcoholic friends are left to try their powers of pereuasion 'with 
them, and, in some cas&, they have well succeeded. 

Most of the London cliimney-sweopers are not distinguished for 
respectability. They work well, fare bettor, and swear best. The 
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minority consist of rather intelligent men, whose business is confined 
to t|je upper and middle classes of dwellings (and presumably of chim¬ 
ney?). The master-men are frequently intelligent, ainf a certain test 
of reapilctability is to be found when yon have discovered where they 
keep their soot. None^ but tlie jioorost would store soot in their 
bed-rooms ; and among the higher classes of sweeps, a cellar or shed 
is always provided for the rcei'ption of tlicir sacks. Mr. Mayhow', 
v^Iio has contributed more than anyone t.o soot-lore—some of it being 
r.athor apocryphal—has made a proper classification of tlspse indi¬ 
viduals, and has very graphically' de.serilxd timir mental, moraj, and 
social condition. He found what, from c.^ipiiry, we have leanit to 
bo largely correct, namely, that they are a short-li\t'.d peojile, which 
we believe is to be attributoft to their drunken habits ; that many 
siitTorfrom a cancer peculiar to the trad(', which prohahly has its ofigin 
in uncleanly habits, fqr it is rare, to fmd a .swoop wasliing himself once 
a day ; and a F,w'eep has informed us that the majority of tlio lower 
class never w'ash mor() than once a month. Some .swecipers acknow¬ 
ledge that tliey have vomited halls of .soot. 'J'he lower clas.s have tho 
same simple idea.s of eonslituted authority' as the costermonger. The 
police, to them, a.ro the I'ule.i's of tho world. Their sympatliios are 
wholly with rioters. '‘The. sweepens,” sa,ys Mr. Mayhew, “have a 
sovereign contempt for all acts of parliament, l> 0 (.‘ause. ^the only act 
that had any rofereiiec to t.hemselvi‘,s ‘ threw'ojien,’as tliey call it, 
their business to all who were needy e.mmgli and wdio liad the capa¬ 
bility of availing theimselvos of.it.” They pick out their coneulnnes 
—for the lower class is generally regiwdless of tho marriage, cere¬ 
mony—from those street girls who have us little love for morality as 
their consorts. Their children, it is suifl, are few in numher, and 
are brought up to he blackguards and street rovers. One. of tho 
fraternity^ w'bq had served an approntiee,slii)i of seven years to the 
trade, made a statement relative to his class, in wiiich he said :— 
“Our people don’t care mucly about law; they don’t understand any¬ 
thing about politics much ; they don’t mind things of that ere kind, 
fllhey only minds to get drunk when they|Can. Home, on them fel¬ 
lows as you soe’d in there niver cleiuis tlieirselve.s from one year’s 
enSTtcTt’ other.” Tho men complain that’thoir business is ruined 
by what they term “ querying,” i.e., asking for work at different 
houses. 
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We attended, one SaWwtli evening, a meeting for swef^a at tlie 
Lambeth Baths, that was organised by Mr. Murphy, of Southwark. 
It had been announced that the audience would be addressed by men 
of the class invited. There was a large attendance, althoiigfi one-half 
of those present were not sweeps, but were working men generally. 
Hymns were .sung, prayere offered, and we remember that during even 
the most devotional parts of the service, there were fallen women, 
who had mingled with the crowd, who were plying their infamous 
trade, wjdle costerinongors’ Iad.s were grinning and chattering irrever¬ 
ently'in groups of three or four during the proceedings. One master 
chimney swoop—an intei a^ent young man, wlio spoke correctly and 
modestly—told the story of his own conversion, and very pleasantly 
entreated liis’“ mates” to accept the provisions of the gospel. He had 
tried the pleasures of sin for a )>ret(,y long season, but he had never 
discovered true happiness until be found it at. the Cross. The next 
speaker was a striking contrast to the previous one.. Ho was about 
sixty years of age. His chubby hojid, receding forehead, broad jaw 
—always indicative of animal jinipeirsities—told plainly the charac¬ 
teristics of the man. The m.aternal washings, as Lamb would say, 
had long been effaced from the check, and there was but little trace 
of subsequent alilutions. He. wan a master sweeper, he .said, and 
liad known what it was to earn his five pounds a week. ITntil 
within the last few years he had he('n a very great ))lackgu‘ipd—“ no 
mistake about me ’’—and we thought so t.oo. “1 used to get drunk 
nearly every night. You know.s th.at.” Here there was an affirma¬ 
tive answer or two from his “ mates ” on the iilatform. “ I went 
home at night, whopped (bcat.J my wife; my wife would have a little 
drink too, and she u.sed to' wliop me baek again. ” Bor some ten 
minutes or so, he wont on describing tho vUlanie.s of his life, show¬ 
ing how disgustingly low human nature may sink, lint ws'neod not 
follow him through revelations wliicli shocked every sensitive ear. 
Prom his address we could not gather whether he had been converted 
by God’s grace. He attributed his change of life to tcetotalism, 
which he recommended to. all his “ mates ” as the only thing that 
could lift them out of their degr.adation. It was essentially a tem¬ 
perance address—a glorification of total alistinence as the gospel 
for the working classes. Having been a rabid drunkard, he had 
become a rabid teetotaller. His God had been his belly : now his 
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, abstinence was his (rod. All sensible Christian abstainers must 
deprecate the exaltation of the gospel of teetotaliam at the expense 
of tlTe gospel of tlie Lord Jesus Christ; and we regr&: to observe 
the sad fiiTstabo made in cer^taiu places of hiring halls for temperance 
harangues on Sunday^ evenings. The third chimney sweep who 
•spoke, wisely put the^ social principles ho held dear in their 
proper place, and descanted on the importance of not being 
satisfied with a inei-c outward chatigo—the lepi'osy of soul 

lies deei) within. Tlmro arc many who are ti'usting in the reforma¬ 
tion of their social habits. “^\rc you a Christianyoa ask, and 
meet with the J'cply, " No, .sir, Imi I'm a t'';.-*otaller." 

Operative chihiney sweeper.'-, though f're'piently slihrp-wittod, have 
hut little perception of tlie alph.-iljct of i'eh'giou» trtith. They 
manifest tlu'ir ignorance in their speech, indeed it is very .iiirt to 
observe the curioii.- aiotions prewilent among those who do not 
attend public worship, as to what Christianity is. A city missionary 
on one occasion was rnging a poor, .siatteruly woman to teach her 
three dirty, shoe and siockingiess cliildren to call iijioii Cod in their 
youth, when he, wa- iiuciTUpted by the remark, " Ycb, sir, and do 
you know my cliildren sii.y.s tiieir pr.vyer.s e' Cry night ! they have 
learned a worry nice pi iiver— * 

" '■ Malthcw, .M.U'ii, l.ulo', afii! .t.iui, 

lilcsf the that 1 laj’ on," 

And she w.'inrcd to know Miietiier that was not b good prayer to 
teacli her ehildrpn. L)r. Id'.lii*.stfmi's (Icscrijition of the. carious 
beliefs of the Tetle I'lJick,' micht ahnSsi he applied to the heathen 
bjacks at iiome. Itolh liclieto i here ait spirit.-; in the air, and that 
adiinking beer is tlie best way of propitiating their favour. “ The 
uncoiitaminated Afi'icaiis,'' observes tlie doctor, “ believe that Mor- 
ungo, the crre.al iipirit who formed all thing.s, lives aiiove. the stars : 
but they never pray to him. and know nothing of their relation to 
him, or of his intere.st in ■‘jiiem.’' The eiiimney sweepers have 
similar idea.? as to (heir relation to the. Almighty, who, they consider, 
cares as little, .for them as do their fellow lAcu in superior positions 
of^| j| fi„«<^Tndfteil. our readers would be startled, to listen to tlie 
'confessions of ignorance of roligiou.s truth so frequently made 
by this unfortunate class. That we are not misrepresenting the 
character of the men of whom we are writing, we will give a speech 

12 
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made by . 1 , Bermondsey sweep, who was converted in the Victoria 
Theatre, and of llie truthfulness of whtpse narrative we har-e re(jpived 
conlijinatory evidence. He said, “ I am well known to many of you 
fK.'re, ami those (pf uru who do know" me, know that I have Wn one 
of the \i!est of the \ile. There ave plenty living in Bermonylsoy 
who know lee , 1 - being n drunkard and .swearei', and everything 
else that s tp.ui. .'.nii yv 1 coiitiimed ujp to ilic time that I went to tlie 
V'r.i.pi'a riip.iprc, ^^’ell. llic j>oid deMi,' tc.pc'k liold of me, a dirty, 
bi.p.i;k-. ^-.uukp.'n, blackguard sweep, and .^a'.vd mi' A dear brother 
that s’sitrtiig over the^', tuoh a goo^ >leiii ui"ip' ii'oubio with me tjian 
ever 1 took wiili ip)yM‘lt'X.4;lp' c;:iiii' at'lp'i me Ip'its ti linio' to tr\ 10 
get nip.' wiiti iiim 10 tiic ]iiei.p-hing ;^t ific A irU-ria Tlicatre : so after 
he hud lolipi* T.O niapiy timi'.s. .'ii l;i-i ! -■.aid. well, ‘Whippy,’ 

SO 1 will. pSo I went to tile tln.-atip, tin- plJ^hl and .snii''.•liOUgli, 
whilst 1 was iistciiiiie'tip Mr <'.arur. .dl tin-lioie <•! nn wciglit of 
wiekodnes.s campv '.iovn iipi.o me. ail my .-iii.s p-mick'uie at once ; .so 
I 1! Iea\p’ y.ii; (o g'pp- ^ hi'V I d’l, l'p.p; 1 1 told befove, a dirty, 

diuukeii Sot. I wa-, all Ip.pO. ami ,10 ynud at .all. Yon tiiay depend 
ujion it. I W!l.'^ mi.scvabk- and wret.'licpi .'iu. .after tlie preaching, I 
was in^hc pit p'f ilm iJmati'i'. ,u'd I fi'lt .a.- if 1 .should soon lio 
.sinkingin tIp,- pit ipf hell tlmu. Mr. Carter came aii^ touched 

me. ill' p'U his liip.iid upon my ■ h iuMer, and it .seemed to rne Just 
pIS though it Ma.s .m augcl froipi he.iM'U : foi. in .1 moment, 1 
felt such liappine.ss aui| ,|iiy iha' I c.-o; t tell y ou. I saw Jesus jilaiii 
enougli though, .uni my -in.s wms'.-di gone : and now tlu' Lord has 
made me happy, ■and (he Inn- t.night me to jiray to (lod for my 
wife and umny otiieas. i iness (lod that now every niglit I kneel 
on my knep's. and my wife too goe.s down on her knees to pray ; hut 
•she keep:- it .di l(p hersel t, she dtpes nrpt let you liear, anything that 
•she (irays | lii.s w ifp.' is a l-lomitt) t'aiholic j, but ble.s,tal be my Je,sus, 
1 am not so greedy 1 dipii’t ndu.d letting all the people in the 
house lusar me pray. N<h\, I’m mil .isliamcd to own that, before J 
was converted, 1 lived with my wife, altiiougb she was not my 
wife.; but aa soon as e\*cr .1 w.vs coi, veiled 1 knew at once that was 
wrong, so .1 told her 1, won Id not live, with her any longt>-”’-iless 
wo was unM-rietl. My fi'iond wlio iirst took me to the theatre asked" 
me about sitting down to the table of the Lord and about baptism ; 
but I said, ‘ No, not till that little Job was done.' And now, my 
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• dear brothers and sisters, if there’s any of you here that’s liv’ing as 
I w!^ let me ask you to go and do as I have done. Come, be up to 
your W(jr^ ; and if yon can’t get the money together to he .married 
with, borrow’it of somebock, and tlien Iw honest enough <o pay it 
baak.again.” • 

There can be no doulit that -‘poor churainy ” is an impressible 
being. He may ijc reclaimed. Indeed, teetotal principles have done 
much for him. And those who have lield .special nicp.ting.s tor chim¬ 
ney sweeps, liave l•(‘p"M^■(l lavoiiralily of the atlention mifaifested, 
and the grutitinle i*.\p'es.sed foi good eonnse.V-. li isfurToii.stoob- 
•sei've how .simple fi.nd nnti'clinicai their intnage is wijiio they des¬ 
cribe. their convcrsifiii Theoljtgieally. ns we ...in.'iild say, they are 
“nowhere, ’ Tliey bavi' not liail«titi,e tn regard the live ]ioii'it.s. In¬ 
deed, they do not know whut tiny are iUti ile'v ''an e.xpress them- 
Kelves salisfiictovily oil this poiiit, Whorttas 1 was hlijnl, now I .see.’’ 
Thi-s simple t^■.s^^mol)V to us i'- a <iiarm ; to .some liypercritioal reli¬ 
gionists, wliu nev,'!' pardon doeiiinal defieicneies. it is evidence of 
delusion or in.sinceri(y. tier,., for instaneo, is a curious .speech from 
a converted .sweep, v liieb will .shock iiiirrow'-sonled secptie.s ;—“Pear 

bi'othuren-- Wlieu 1 fii.T-t cum iiito lliis 'ere liall, (hurteen »ionth.s 

• 

-ago, to .a. chindiley sweepei-s’ t.-.-t-meeting, I wn.- a higuorant, drnnkin 
-sweep; 1 Used to spend ;di niv money at the puhlie htrase, .-nid uiy 
wife had to goo and w<)rk in 'he dnstyatd to gm, hi-e/nl,. When I 
rum to tliat ’ere sweep.s' ineetiii, I know’d notliink aiiout -lesus, I 
never heer'il hit, name one.y in -■.wt'a-rin', and T ne\er know'd I'd got 

a soul’d, hut when .Muster- lifted n|i .lesus and lioIha''d out, 

Eternitv ! eteimitv I ' eternity ‘ ' i J feit horful, and cried wery mucli. 

" v V • " 

Aiterwoods, vvhen the preacher spoke to mi' and lold nn- t-ha-t God 
loved mo, and iliat Je.sus died for me on the cross, 1 was wery glad 
to Itelievo it. iCcll, I went home and got to tied, hut. couldn't sloop, 
so I got out o' hed agin' and for t!u‘ fust time in my life prayed to 
Jesus, My wife a.st mo what* was tlie matter wi’ me, and 1 fold her 
tiat I had bin to the .sweep.s' teu-nieetiu, and they said that I was 
con'wart^ ; I didn’t know wh.-A heing con'vart.ed meant then, but T 
de^WSSfMio’; I can read this hero (holding up*n liihlo), and I know 
what the Lord Jesus said is true, ‘ You must lie borned agin,' and I 
know that I am boniod agin, I am a new man. 'Why I'm a changed 
man altogether, my wife know.s it wery well. I don’t goo to the 
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jml^hoase now,, and I keeps my wife at home to see arter i^hoose 
iiudid of working herself to death in the dustyard, , STow, what the 
Lord has done for me, he can and wall do for you, if yonll trust 
him. I hope the Lord uU save all on yet, that’s all I’ve got to say.” 

Other similar stories might be recdTded; but what we have ;^ea 
wfll indicate sufficiently the nature of the whole. So far as we have 
been enabled to discover, there ace no special organisations at work 
for this class, and the Christian activities should not be confined to 
any pan,icnlar class of artisans, excepting under local circumstances. 
To do so IS only to foster a spirit f'f trade isolation and a hateful 
feeling of /laste. And "its ,the cliinmey sweepers are to be found in 
all parts of London, it would not be.easy to open mission-rooms for 
their special'benefit. But evangelists, like Mn Carter and Mr. Mur¬ 
phy, who seek to bring the men together to partake of a social 
repast, and to preach J esus Christ to them, deserve all the encour¬ 
agement which the Christian public can aflbrd. Nbr can we omit 
to add that the Primitive Methodists hav'e been greatly useful in 
evangelising among the chimney sweepers of London; there can be 
no doubt that they have been far more successful in this work than 
any other denomination. 


CHAPTER X. 

DAY CABMEN. 

“No Lamps!” inscribed on every London cab! “No Lamps I” 
shouted by burly voices into woudering-ears. “Ah! Lamps!”—^the 
friendly recognition of familiar eoinpanions—the saucy, run-away 
shriek of mischievous, playful boys. “‘No lamps!’ but did cabs 
ever have any V’ was the puzzled enquiry inwardly iKade by many 
surprised Londoners. ‘“No lamps!’ but who evei^wanted any?” 
asked a similarly bewildered citizen. “ What, no lamps ! ” thought 
others, who imagined a conspiracy wa% on foot for the extinction of 
all street light, “ and are we to return to Egyptian darkness-^to thii!! 
days when all good people went home at dusk, and, at tlie toll of 
curfew bell, put out the fire and went tq ted?” The cry 
city by surprise. Lamps, and their proscription, became, the 
the song of the drunkard, the jest of the streetthe 
watchword of cabby’s freedom and public rights. The Home Office, 
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• diat mfstorioas repositc^ of kte of social grimnoes, many and 
diveme, was again threatened with a storm of popular fury, most 
dangerous to the official mind—always so calm and placid, because 
seldom overworked. Oabs« were withdrawn in the evening, the 
drivejp merrily tramping to Exeter Hall, “chaffing” each other 
most indecorously all the way, upsetting any unfortunate cab, the 
owner of which, craven-like, refused to swell the ranks of the. op¬ 
pressed, and threatening oMiere that wore running beyond the hour 
of Call. At two crowded meetings, tlie loud hoarse cry, front clamoY- 
ou^ cabmen, of “ No lamps !” w|>nt up to the.,Homp Office* aud-was 
heard so effectively that it speedily brojiglft official relief. “ What 
a fuss,” we remarked to a respejptable-looking cabman, “ about a lit¬ 
tle oil.” “ All, sir,” replied he, “it isn’t the’ile ; 'ile’s cheap. Nor 
is it the lamps, for they’s ornamental. But it’s the oppression gener¬ 
ally. What’s governaent coming to now-a-days ? Dickey Mayne is 
always up to summ.at. People think lamps ai-e n benefit, but they 
isn’t. Many’s the niah that has been run over ’cos of them. 
They deceive yer on a. dark night. T knew a, 'bus driver who saw a 
cab coming along, anil thought he would jist find time to walk across 
the road, when down came the oa,b on him and broke his leg;. No, 
sir, lamps is only Dickey’s excuse for oppro8.sing us, and our guv’nors 
won’t stand it;’' and so saying, cabby drew himself upja-ith feelings 
of pride at the resolution of his efiiployers. In one of the daily 
pj'ints, a cabman is supposed to relate his numerous grievances, which 
he does in a moat original way. ’ On the day of the strike, he deto- 
mined to hire an “ unhappy bein’ ” to’see “ how many of Dickey’s 
rflles and regulations he broke in the eSurse of a six-mile drive.” At 
the conclusion of the drive, so this somewhat fanciful story goes, the 
sulf-styj|d “invalid cabman ” convicted the “ unhappy bein’ ” of 
breaking a number of Acts of Parliament, which he does in the fol¬ 
lowing language 

*'Xhat’U do, cabman,” sez I, in «b gracefnl tone, ‘‘you have broke the* Fast 
and Second of Villiam, cap. 22, sec. 28, makiu’ nso of abusive langividge and 
gestures—penalty, three pounds or a.cupple of moAbs. And now we’re on the 
s ubje sl^.'-J^’rapB you’d like to kuow what other Acts you've run into dnriu’ the 
short time we have been so ■quainted. In the fust place, yon grazed Ist and 2ad 
Vic., c. 86, sec. 83, b.y loiterin’ and plyin’ for hire off a stand—penalty, a pound, 
which wakes four pound ; you had hardly got clear of that before you bumped 
agin .the 18 and 17, see. 11 of the same, by neglectin’ to take sum lost property 
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—to ■vrit, a tobaltiy pipe—to Sootiatid yard. As if yon hadn’t done ennff damije 
to Villiam, yon must have another fling at the lst and 2nd, cap. 22, sec^SO, by 
sufferin’ anotBer pnsson to ride on yonr vehaycle wi thout the oonsent^of the 
-hirer—to wit, mo—penalty twenty shillings, as before, which maker, ire pounds 
o' damije, or four weeks, in lees than aquarter hi an hour. 8o tar, so good, cab¬ 
man. Artec that you has another shy at the let and 2nd of 'Villiam, by Jeaving 
your vehaycle nuattendod while you went to drink, whereby you forfeited one 
pound more, which makes six pound. Next yOn collide with is the 16th and 
17th Vie., cap. 33, sec. 17, where you are ordered to drive six mile a hour, unless 
speshiallx; hired by time, whereas you have only driven me that distance in a 
• hour and a half—but never mind, it’s only another forty shillings, or another 
month, which.makes jestVi^Ut pound. 3till bemt on mischief agin the 16tlr and 
17th Vic., yqp iiegleck to carry yith you a book of fares, " for the information 
of the person, etceftery,” raeanin' me—peijiilty forty shillings more, or a month 
more, which Ihings it up to to ten pound, or three months. Don’t fancy the 
16th and 17th of ditto has done with you yet. It hasn't. By sec. 8, you ought 
to carry a card, .and you didn’t—likervise two pound, or one month. So take 
your choice; which makes twelve pound, or four months, both even numbers. 
Arter that, as you wouldn’t leave one brick standing upon another in Villiam’S 
house, you go back and overturn iiis Ist and 2nd, c. 22, s. 20. in giving a wrong 
number by word of mouth—penalty five pound more, which brings it up to 
seventeen pound, 'fhen. it seems, you changed your abode without having it 
endorsed on your license hy Dickey Mayne—penalty, twenty bob, see 6 and 7 
Vic., sec. 15. This makes eighteen pool’d, cabman ; but you are not obliged to 
pay if you have a conshicnlious objccksbun—you can serve the four months." 
This, of couihic, is a o.u'icature ; but it really represents, though in 
exaggerated language and with the aid of fanciful pictures, the griev¬ 
ances of this ola.s.s of men. Tlu’v are .surrounded by elum.sy Acts of 
Parliament, wdiicli, if enforced, would malte their lives simply un¬ 
bearable. “ The very moment a cabman lakes his seat on his box,” 
we are told, “ ho Ijecomes liable, to a penalty of fifty pounds—that 
is to say, such is the sum total of the fino.s that may bo levied on 
him for neglecting to perform the duties of his railing.’” I<et*ns hope 
their difficulties may bo -speedily and pleasantly adjusted, and, if so, 
the waving, in Exeter Hall, of 3,000 black hats wdll not hare been 
without a good purpose. ‘ 

Cabmen may be divided either into two or three classes—into day 
cabmen and night cabmen, or long day, short-day, and night^abmen. 
■We take the responsibility of making these distinctioiis, out 'wc 
believe their accuracy to be unquestionable. The day cabman is 
decidedly iuore intelligent than the night worker, of whom we shall 
have much to say in our next chapter. Indeed, there are hundreds of 
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. cabmen especially the younger men, of respectable character, consider¬ 
able ^telligence, and good morals. If we attempt to portray an old 
“ stager,” who may be regarded as typical of a large number of his 
class, let no reader imaging wc are so blind as to regard-all cabmen 
alil^e. There is scarcely a class of men in the whole earth in whose 
characters both light and shade may not be found. Generalisations 
are both vague and deceptive. Tlic elements that go to make up 
one picture are diversely scattered in another. What Mr.^Matthew 
Arnold calls “ light and sweetness ” may be found in somev cabmen 
as well as in some Philistines. It may be subdued light, of course, 
anif a “ mingled sweetness long drawn ou'./’ but we "must accept 
what nature affords. . * • 

' The cabman of satiricfd prints doen belong to a past* generation. 
A new order of cabmen has come in ; but the old ha.s not gone «ut. 
He is an old “ stagor, ’ and understands “ boss ” flesh perhaps 
better than human flesh. Looking at him out of my window, I see 
him patiently waiting for some seemingly inconsiderate customers. 
It is ;i Intterly cold, .sjiowy day ; yet. h(' i.s attempting to whistle, 
and is wildl)- beating his luiiuls together to keep time. The old 
“ stager ” lives in a world of liis own ; but, unlike the Yankee, does 
not consider that world to revolve on its own axis, subject to his 
own. or “ the American constitution.” He has liis pet theories, and 
nurses thorn. His vi.sion is contracted on some things—enlarged on 
others. He enjoys his newspaper, and relishes his beer. He is 
glatldencd by professional glad tidings, and is comforted by hot rum- 
and-water. He is honoured for his natural wit, and is enlivened, 
spurred, and sometimos maddened, by fdio wit of otiicrs. Ho under¬ 
stands betting, but dislikes losing. *He has a wide circle of 
at.|uaintancc|;, all of them touched with the same mental fancies. 
He knows'thb full history of “ Tom,’’ with who.se daily “ makings ” 
he is conversant, and understands the manifold weaknesses of 
“ Bob.” He retmgnises tlicm by some friendly salute that would be 
indecorous to any one out of his peculiar freemasom-y ; he calls 
them by names by which they ivere never ojiristenecl, save by him- 
sej^. ..1^^ is kind hearted to children, especially young girls; he is 
hard hearted to the little ghmina, whose annoyance in the street is 
aggravated by the impossibility of his reaching them with his whip. 
He laughs provokiugly, yet fraternally, at the toiling anxieties of 
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•the traffic-impeding costermonger, and growk savagely at the 
officiousnesa of the policeman. He is won by the kindft^»that 
adds an extra shilling to his fare; he is repelled fay the client*who 
" bates ” him in his prices. To the oj^e he is either amiable or 
stolidly indifferent—to the other he is ind^nant or peppmx , To 
his regular customers, who know his fare, he is businesslike and 
civil; to his irregular or greener customers he is sometimes thank¬ 
less and imposing. He is gallant to the well-paying fair sex, but 
to the 0 screwing ” fair, or, a.s he naughtily regards them, wwfair, 
sex, whont he proteste constitute the larger portion, he is positively 
rude, and wishes they Iwcro of sterner, manlier build (“ Lawks,” 
says he, “ some Of ’em is manly cnoujgli ") that he might either fight 
them with the law or with his fists. The latter he regards as the 
readier and more aeusiblo way ; but 'society, he knows, is against 
him. He has the spirit of discernment, which a glass of spirits 
wonderfully quickens ; and a mini is none the leso a gentleman in 
his estimation when ho atTords this acceptabh* iiid. He has enough 
to provoke his temper, and tnoro to try Ids patience. He has fre¬ 
quently a painful conflict witli rough weather and howling winds. 
These lire the foes of his jicaoc and of his personal appearance. 
He is subject to a .series of pliysical plagues ; .sometimes sore with 
disease, tormented with ague, disabled by gout, bloated by intem¬ 
perance, exhau.sted by longhcurs of labour. His enemies are, he 
thinks, ev-er ready to annoy liim, but hi is over readyto annoy 
them. He seldom gets blocked up in the street.? without exercising 
his, lungs, manifesting his icmper, threatening to use his whip, or 
actually using his truculeui., incisive, and always personal wit. 
Like the costermonger, he would sing a “ requiem ” over the dead 
body of pugilism ; and like the costermonger, he would transport 
all policemen who did not rigidly confine their attentions to the 
criminal classes. But, unlike the costermonger, he is a bit of a 
reading man, althougli hi,s opportunities are scanty, and he has 
far higher notions of things on the earth and under the earth, of 
things seen and unseed, than the street dealer. A philosophical 
cabman one does not, expect to see; a Christian cabman'^-S^may 
frequently meet; and when you do engage such a one, remember 
Lamb’s advice respecting a youthful chimney sweeper, “ It, m good 
to give him a penny ; it is better to give him twqpence,” rac, as tte. 
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should Say in our prosaic way, It is good to give him his fare j it 
is l*tter to give him a triie more.” Sixpence' a Biile is cruel, 
treatioeBls—in London, at least. 

Christian cabmen ! We fiave one such in our mind’s eye now. 
GocT bless him ! One sunny morning, voluntarily drest in his best 
honour of the event, he stood looking pleasantly on a scene in 
which a young couple wore permanently interested, paying some one 
to take charge of his cab at the porch door meanwhile. His manly, 
pious, fatherly congratulations, good wishes, spontaneously, Christian- 
)y i?ive)i, were among the plciAvnt associaildns of thef day. It is 
s.aid of him, that on Sundays he wore wliat he ,regaitlod as the 
Masters’s livery, a while nocl|tie. ’Tis indnhilahly tjpio that he 
was a jnst man and flovout, ho1)estly battling in life for a styall 
army of various-sized juvenile recruits for the father’s service— 
consistent to the sacrifice of a good p.art of ids weekly wage—in 
tho world, not of it, cheerfully ‘‘ choosing rather to suffer affliction 
with tho people of (Jod than to enjoy tlic pleasures of sin for a 
season; cstocming the reproach of Olirtst greater riches than the 
treasures of Egypt; for he had respect unto the recompence of the 
reward.” ^ * 

The grace of God he thanked ! he, good man, is not the only one in 
his wordly occu])ation who manifests a godly life, as \Te shall see. 
Cabmen have had the privilege, for some years past, ^f receiving the 
visits of simple-hearted men, who have borne, as on angels’ wings, 
the good, ever-glorious tidings of “ponce on earth, good will to¬ 
ward men.” The City Mission has special men for this class, and 
their work has been much blessed. Gyod seed has been scattered, 
'and in many honest hearts it has grown up to the glory pf God. 
One of thcsiT^ day missionaries has a very large district, wliich 


includes the Greitt Nortlieru, the Great Enstern, Blackwall, and 
Metropolitan Railway stations, and all the city stands for omni¬ 
buses and cabs. By visiting tlieso stations and stands he is able 
to drop a word in season; and ho does not fail to entei' into a 
friendly chat with any cabman ftbo may be Vailing for a fare t.l 
places of business. Of course, judiciousness is much 
required in this work, but from the way in which he refers to tho 
results of his labours, you are assured he does not repel by any 
untimely conversation. From his reports we learn much that is 
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exceedingly interesting and cheering. He tolls us that- tJiore are' 
about 6,000 cabs in Iiondon; and of these more than 2,S(i)0 are 
six-day ones. This was not always the case. Not many years 
ago, they -were plied on the SabbalSh, and the men were thus 
debarred from their clay of rest. We believe that this co:5S?ition 
from work on one day in the week has produced very great results, 
morally, religiously, and physically, upon those cabmen who are 
thus piri\-ilegt (l. Tlie missionary will tell you that not only is the 
man more ch(.‘erful and ob.strvant, but ho is more cnpahlo of serious 
tlmught. There can-bo no doubt Hiat when men work fifteen hours 
or more si day, they sh&ukl at least en joy the rest of one day in the 
week. “Hard lines, sir, we havo^’ said one cabman, somewhat 
dolefully, yet not complainingly, to us, “ wo-never got home before 
two o'clock in tlio inoniing, .and arc up at work at six. Our -wives 
don’t &o much of us, noi- the chiklrcii (‘ kMs,’ 1 tiiink he called 
them) cither.” “ Bill,” said one of those mcMi to another, in our 
hearing, “give us tliat. ore papci-; my gal loves I'cading. Bless yer 
’eart, she roads every word of Lhnjtrs. Slic would go without her 
grub to read.” “ You wouldn't, would you, Jem'l” remarked his 
comp'uiioji. “ Lor bless yer, no my boy ; let ’em road as likes. 
Books isn’t in my way.” it is Iho experience of the missionary 
that those who work ovi-i y day .alike suilcr severely in mind and 
body : “ They become so bewiUlercal,” lie says, “a.s sc.-ircely to know 
what they arc doing. 1 know of one man who did not go to bed 
for several weeks because his wife had ofl'ended him, but worked 
his cab continually night and day ; and he told me that toward 
the latter part of the lime nis mind was in such a confused state 
that he could not tell wlielln i- lie was putting-to the horse, or taking 
him out of bill 1 .css. Here and there we may find poijr men in an 
exactly similar state of mind, some oven .so bad as to require removal 
to lunatic asylums. TJim-c Ls one man now at Colney Hatch asylum, 
called ‘ Black Sam,’ whose mental derpngoment, it is supposed, was 
occasioned by ov^erwork-aud too frequent application to strong drink 
as a stimulant.” Omnibus men aie almost constantly employed, and 
their life is one contywed scene of bustle. The masters .-w ork 
only on week-days are reputed to be the best employers of labour,' 
and many keep their drivers for a long period, some as long as ten 
years. 
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The day cabmen’s missionary can refer yoii to not a fe^ oases of 
nse^ness which have occuiTcd-during the years* he .has laboured 
among JiJjese poor men.J| His Iieart is gladdoned^hy finding one'bere 
and tliere springing up, as Evidences of the good done by his humble 
miflialrations. You takt! a sliort walk with liini to one of his favour¬ 
ite stands. He will point out men who once were careless and^ in¬ 
different about divine truth, but who now are rejoicing in the 
Saviour’s love. “ That man, sir,” he will tell you, “ has been a 
blustering scoffer. Ho w'ould say'lio didn’t believe in a future oxist- 
encw, and that when we died tlieiie was an end of us. He Wouldn’t 
hear the me.ssage of salvation. I have kijoml him over twv.nty years, 
and spoken to liiui many timo.s.| God was pleased at length (0 hless 
the conversation I had witli liini, and pour in uj)On his awakened 
soul his divine light.” The mis.sionary'sincerely hcHoves in the man's 
conversion, and is glad to lind that, he is an attendant on divine wor¬ 
ship, hut ho is now waxing old in years,' and the intirmitios of the 
flesh are shaking hisn.' Another cabman, a six-day proprietor and 
driver, tliough at one time one of the greatest drunkards in London 
(some considering him to have been without a rival in this terrible 
vice), is now a convortod man, vei-y anxious for di^■illp, knowledge. 
“ I have met with him,” say.s the missionaiy, “ on many difler- 
ent stands. TIioso wlio are .acquainted witli him—some of whom 
have known him for tho last twenty’ years—arc much struck with, 
the great change which has taken jdacc in him, which is vi.sihle 
to all.” Formerly he Lauglied'to .sconi all convci-Siit ion about 
divine things, hut now he meets the messenger of good tidings 
with a cheerful smile, an open hand, and a thankful heart. He ■ 
*is a poor scholar, but unlike most ])oor, uneducated men, he 

is anxious t* read and study the Scriptures that make men 

» • 

wise unto salvation. His w'ife is the better for Jus change of 
heart, and both now attend divine worship. It is a notewoitliy and 
pleasing fact, that when tho.se wJio woro onrte reprol)ate,s in life are 
cleansed by the influence of the Holy Sjnrit, the homo begins to show 
signs of a blessed transformatioit Wr. h.ave*hc,ir(l many poor men 
'rilfe circumstances of their conversion,*and have frequently 
been struck with the sincere and lionest way in which tliey have 
appealed for confirmation of tlicir .story. One invariably hears “ Some 
of my mates say, ‘ But" am I really converted 1 Isn’t it a Sham V 
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And I says, ‘ An: my wife if I aint’ ”—an unfailin|; test, so &r as 
change of conduct is concerned. Was ‘it not blunt EowlandsHill 
who said he would not give a farthing for the religion^of a man 
whose dog was not the better for it 1 « 

The missionaiy distributes a large number,of tracts, and it wqjild 
seem that many of these leaflets are sent by the cabmen into all 
parts of the country, and not a few to all parts of the world, where 
the wen hapjien to have relations or friends. In some cases, the 
wives ate solicitous about tho tracts, which they readily devour. 
These facte deserve mentioning, siuce.it is tho fashion now-a-days to 
ridicule tracts altogotlnji'. A well-writtou tract, with no namby- 
pamby lackadaisibal Beiitiinent, but n;wnly, devout, and tersely writ¬ 
ten, always‘wins its way to the .approval of working men. It is 
satisfactory to loani that teetotal principles are becoming better 
known and adopted among cabmen than they, have ever yet been. 
Wo are informed that “ the wonderful reformation as to sobriety in 
the cabmen of the motrojiolis cannot but bo observed by the general 
public ; for, whereas in years gone by, men have frequently observed 
many cases of drunkenness in a single day, they now do not meet 

with a drunken cabuiiiii during their rounds of visitation once in a 
*<•» 

mouth. This is a great stop in the right direction, and I believe as 
the six-day cabs increase, the drivers will become more temperate 
and sober-minded.” Thu following paragraplrs from one of this mis¬ 
sionary’s repoi'ts'will further evidence this change ;— * 

“ I am tliankful to be able to say I ciin find hundreds of rcfoi med men in the 
oab business. Many who have been dtunkaids arc now become sober, thinking 
men. Others who wore Bwearers and scoffers at all religion are changed, and 
Bie now quiet attendants on public wor.sbip. Numbers who were formerly care¬ 
less are now clean and persevering, very fond of reading, especially the * British 
Workman,’ the illnstratious of which catch tho eye of oven tho scoffer and those 
ont of the way. Many of these men have made enquiries after its:, as I have 
been unable to see them so often as usual, on nocouut of having hurt my knee¬ 
cap by slipping on some oraugc-peel, so that I was lame and under the doctor’s 
hands, and compelled to bo on half-time, However, 1 have great reason to be 
thankful to God, for some of the most unlikely men have become awakened, 
and have enquired tor me. 

I find many drivers who were in the habit of drinking to excess bjj^o beoome 
stanueh abstainers from alf intoxicating liquorgj thereby rendering their'homto 
lanch more comfortable, and their who: andfamtlics many degrees happier; for 
they have now no cause to dread the arrival of their husbands and fathers, 
knowing that they have given over their habits of intemperance. There are 
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same of tbes^ men who are in the habit of attending dmne wor^p i while 
others,although not yet Tieitors at God’e house, have become much better bus- 
bandPand fathers, and more faithful servants. Some of them *re propiietora 
This syste® of total abstinence never fails to make the man more ca'icful and 
attentive to his outward appearance ; while at the same time it is a strong 
weapon of defence against the temptations of the riders, who in numberless cases 
have made the driver drink, who has thus lost his sitiiatiori, while not a few 
have by this source lost their licences, and so become poverty-stricken men, and 
unable again to raise thomsclves.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

0 

NiGi|r Cabmen. 

It is midnight. A church clock strikes otia. Sundry other 
church clocks, far and near, strike one also. Some, with thoir 
wonted courtesy, give warning by a merry peal of bolls; others, 
open throats, unceremoniously jerk out tlunr message to a sleeping 
city. One loud boom "from the Clock Tower of Parliament House 
comes sweeping past in noisy, yet majestic, rivalry ; and its cannon- 
roar is followed by a number of pelletgun shots from adjacent 
steeples. Some clocks in the rear, .after due and serious reftection, 
varying from one to five niinutc.s in length, follow suit. All kinds 
of tones contribute to the midinght di.sliarmoiiy ; soitio,iinpart their 
i..rornuition in deep ba.ss, otliers in’ clear alto, others in sijueaking, 
expiring treble; some are loud, some hoar.se, otliers modestly 
tinkling and solemnly lingering,* as if proud of the opportunity, of 
adding to poople’.s .stock of knowledge, or as if old Father Time, had 
not quite made up his mind to trouhh* anyone with his progress. 
Sharj), cold winds, deep fro.st, falling snow ! A bitter morning this! 
One poor cloik, half-frosen, answer.s aflinnativcly by striking One. 
The city, liko*a water-wheel at ro.st, is solemn in its silence ; the 
cloudy bosom, that lias long hoarded its crystallised treasures, fast 
unburdens itself, and , 

“ Silent and soft, and alow, 

Peaceiida tlie snow.". 

The st.tUets are not wholly deserted. Hero arc the protectors and 
"the disturbers of the pfiaoe; the few drunkards who reel home, 
singing for their own amusement, and who are arrested lieio and 
there by tlie imaginary sight of some gay sprite dancing on the 
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snow-flakes as they fall before their path. The rioting youths whose 
evenings aie spout with spirits, in the onp and in the pollute^ air, 
arai-in-ann, march hurriedly along while women, both fj^f-decked 
and ill-clad,' silently shrink from contact with the falling snow that 
sadly reminds them of the purity once theirsf but now for cver,gene. 
The flakes fall gently ou them, as if tenderly sucking to woo them 
from their lives of jnntiny "g.iinst titcir Creator and his providence. 
Cabs dnsli by, Ibu imilllud, drivers ejaculating, in short syllables, 
theii' ojiinions as to tlie woallicr, answering each other indistinctly 
enough through their woollen cojnforters. The passengers lij^ve 
come from^ private pai-ty in yonder in-illiantly-ligliti'd liotel. Num¬ 
bers of cabmen dro waiting outside if. the snow for a fare. 31nsic 
itiside, bnstltng lior.sts-driving ont.sgh*; the pjor cabmen, shivering 
in the cold, half-froxen, liejung tJiat the festivities may speedily close. 

“Tiie weather’s rather sharp ihi.s morning, my friend,” observe,, a 
gentlemanly-looking, middle.-aged, well spoken man, tioniiaged eabman. 

“Ay, sir ; I’m alnio.st froze to death, and* I haven’t a penny to 
got a cup of coffee with.” 

“ Well, here, father, is a penny for a cup of collee,” and the 
friendly hand slips the coin between tlie cold fingers. 

“ Ah, sir, glad to see you again,’’'cheerfully remarks another aged 
cabman, as he heartily gras})S the hand of tlie visitor ; “I haven’t 
forgotten a little conversation wa* bad wtien tlie cholera was aliout ', 
yon read a text out of the Jjihlo, .sir, which J tried t.o shake olf, so as 
not to think .ahout it; but. it followed mo wliorever J went, and 
often when I. was on my cab it. would come into my mind, and what 
you said about it, too. The text was ‘ 8et thy bouse in order,’ <kc., 
and it’s made me a difl'erent man, sir. It made me feel something 
like this, ‘ How is it so many just round about where T. live, even 
my next-door neighbours, have been taken away so 'Suddenly by 
death, and 1 am spared.’ I pray now, .sir, that 1 may be kept by 
the power of God even unto death.” ^ 

On trudges the luission.ary. Here is Farringdon Street—a dreary 
melancholy-looking doeorfed thoroughfare; old Fleet prison gateway 
{now being pulled down at this mmuent ) frowning moodily npjjji^ou. 
Here, too, is the cab-ranTr. Six cabs, but no “ cabby” in either of 
them. At tlie end of the rank is a fire-escape, and the six cabmen 
are seated upon it. The missionary, whose greatest chance of success 
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■ depends on liis judicious appropriation of VJint lie sees to illustrate 
be has to say, at once converses with the [men, di'awii^ a 
vivid by no means exaggerated analogy between the fire-esdape 
and the escape from that dSinger which threatens both body and soul. 
In*ftefew minutes a littfo groii]) is formed, iiicluiling two polioemen, 
who were going their rounds, and the missioiuny, vvith solemnity 
and brotherly earn(!stness, improsHes upon them the imppri/ance of 
an aj)pliciitifin to the Saviour of siiniei'.s, by whom alone safety was 
obtained from evci'lasting woo ; and some seemed imprcsssd. One 
caimian remarked, “I never ^aw religion so clear Wore; the 
illustration is very true ; and I tlioie i:s*no time to lo^e—T trust 
1 sii.'.ll think more about a.iiul.Jei' world than I liavh yet done.” 

After a weary round fif visits, fuur o'clock i.s nigh. Tile missionary 
li!.'i.;cs the cab in wliicli lie lias been .sitting, conversing with a drtvor 
O'l i».b hnpcH of future'happiiie.ss. Ho reaclio.s tlio Groat liistern llail- 
v, .'lA' Jle always aim.-', to be llfteen miinitcs with the men before the 
arrival of the early ii’ail train. .IS’o pasaonger is to he soon at this 
early hour. A death-like .stillnes.s pervades the station, and you begin 
seriously to doubt whether you are visiting a tei iuinn.s at all. Every¬ 
thing wears a sondire nsjieet. 'I'he lamp flicker.s fitfully, as if wero 
Ui.iposed to adjourn its attendain* upon tlie ghostly scene. The wind 
wails tnrribly. The heavy t.ead of the policeman, whose steps are 
■ "motoiiou.sly slow, and caii.so you t.o creep slmdderiiigly within 
yoiirseif, i,s relieved nc.w and then hy the light cheerful stops of tho 
lahoura- who, vvlii.Ktling clearly in I he .sharp air, hastens on to the 
scene of lii.s moviiiie.; toil. Now, Umre.?iro one or two lights which 
put into the I'.i.nde tin; dull llame Cliat almost expired in lonely ‘ 
s litude. 1 iiere arc no cabmen yet. fty-and-by, there is a sound 
heard faintly in the distance ; tlnm wheels rattle, stones crash, voices 
are discernoif, .salutes are exchangod, and a little company of men 
soon asKemble.s. The missionary chats with them ; tho portens join 
the little band, .arid at tins strange hour the Word of God is 
preached. Ho, not preached—hut a fe.w seasonable evangelical 
observations are made on .soiufi appropriate te.Kt of Scripture that 
_b,^rs oh the eternal interests of man. The words are few ; tho 
sentences short ; and in a'fcw niinules the quiet scene is exchanged 
for one of bustle. Tlio mail has arrived from the Geupral Post 
Office. One of the railway olficiahs mliy now bo seen walking very 
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quickly down the platform. He. has just reoeiv«l a tel^spUie 
despatch announoing the number, of passengers, and how many'r’abs 
are likely to be wanted. The number is not favourable this mom- 
iug.. Anxiety is visible in the countenarfces of the poor old cabmen. 
They are disappointed this time, for many of them are not wanSed. 
A whistle is heard. The trains comes in. Porters run hither and 
thither. All down the platform there is bustle and excitement, 
which appears more intense because more observed at night than in 
the daytime. Horses, as well as men, seem to take the cue, and 
understand the meaning of the change. Within a short time silence 
again reigns, and the station assumes a similar jvspeot to its former, 
solitariness. 

There are nearly two thousand night cabmen They are chiefly old 
mmi" who are less able to dri\'e a cab in the busy streets during 
the day than they once were. Like the go,ssipiiig weaver’s wife who 
could never beat her husband except in the morning, because that 
was the only time she was at .home—the night cabman is only 
accessible to the Christian teacher during the hours when ordinary 
creation seeks repose. Many of these men are between sixty and 
eighty years of age. Some, like that soldier who, with Ids savage 
love of fighting, cared for nothing in heaven or hell, as long as he 
had Ms sword,in hand or his pipe in mouth, are utterly regardless of 
the future, with ite solemn issues. Witne.ssiug uiglitly scenes revolt¬ 
ing in their glaring wickedness, thrown among the intoxicating 
pleasures of sin, they are hardened .and thoughtless ; many of them 
have never entered a place of worship for years. Some have confessed 
that, but for the missionaries they would have utterly forgotten that 
they had a soul to be saved. They are very docile, remarkably 
glad to be taught the message of God’s lovo. And, iudood, the two 
missionaries seem greatly attached to them. Bei)ig .iarnestly desir¬ 
ous for their best welfare, and remembering how close death must 
be to most of them, these messengers of peace yearn over their souls. 
In numbers of insliinces their efforts have been blessed. Poor old ^ 
men, down whose furrowed cheeks the tears of penitence have flowed, 
have found in Christ the truest consolation for their wearied^hoatfs,,,^ 
In the hour of life’s eclipse—^for death to the Christian is nought 
more-—they have witnessed a good confession, and have given bi^ht 
and glorious' testimonies that they had been bon» again. “ ITes dir. 
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' nud Mr. Salter, one of the niuisionanea referred te, m my 

(»ak.{8,1 ei^(^ it; it is where my Master has placed qie, and I am 
in my Tight element.” Yet, night work in all weailiera, he oenfesBes» 
has taken seven years’ weaV out of his constitution, bdt then he la 
seven years nearer Hodle 1 

Night public-houses, cab-stands, railway stations, coffee-houses, dto., 
are visited; and tracts aie given away, the Word of God isl explained 
and enforced, and coirversations are entered into on the pressing 
topic of the soul’s salvation. Daring the months of January and 
Felruary, many public and paivate entertainments are held in 
London, and consequently they bring together many cabmen. Such 
places are visited. In the summer, tea-gardens and dancing-saloons 
attract multitudes of tJie giddy and the gay, and as ilie proprietors 
of these resorts, in many oases, have special licences to keep open till 
a later hour, large numbers of cabmen are to be found there waiting 
for fares. “ I try,” the missionary tells me, “in a kind and faithful 
manner to turn all their calamities to good accounh Sometimes 
they will speak of tyranny and oppression, I would then remind them 
that in the service of Jesus Christ there is perfect freedom ; that his 
yoke is easy and his burden light. Sometimes they will rjfer to 
their hard-earned money, and how difficult it is to lay by for a future 
day. I then try to enforce the duty of laying up treaswe in heaven, 
ikc. At other times, they will speak of the lamp.agitation, and I 
then endetfvour to show them that God’s word is a lamp, which, by 
taking heed thereto, would prove a safe guide through this dark 
world to the place where no lamps are needed, because God is the 
light thereof.” If the weather be wet, the cabmen will seek shelter 
* and the missionary wUl “ get up a talk ” about the shelter in the 
great day ofrGod’s wrath. By these and other seductive arts, so 
uecessaiy under the circumstances, the interest of the men is excited, 
and they will listen gladly to the go^l. Prior to the passing of 
the Early Closing Act, the cab trade in the Haymarket was exceed¬ 
ingly profitable, inasmuch as it was interwoven with the gross scenes 
wickedness which made that* neighbourhSod notorious. Now, it 
^^mnoh less remunerative At the same time, though vice has 
beanlargdy suppressed, so far as outward appearances go, it would 
startle tlie undisCerning public were I to record how cleverly the 
law is evaded, and give from the toissionary’s own lips a description 
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of acones abont vhioh the lesa one knowa, the lesa gad one Is Itkelf 
to becoma visiting these haunts of impurity, wheto catfinen 
make their calls to obtain refreshment, the missionary is seldom 
insulted. Bte has boon threateue l with ‘violence, but not by the 
proprietor, the frail women, or the cabmen. The former. . in 
nearly every instance, permits the missionary to distribute his 
tracts—even those which advocate temperance are not objected to 
—.and to converse on religious subjects at the bar. On one occa- 
Bon, a " swell ” tlireatened to strike the missionary. A cabman 
overheard the menacing words, and coming up, showed a forinidahlo 
pair of fists close contact with which would he shunned by any one 
who had resj>ect to his phydq>ie, and elevating them certain degrees 
into the air, ho offered to show what feraarkable at)ility he had in 
flooring an antigonist. “Touch that man, if yon dare; he’s my 
friend; hit him and I’ll send yer sprawling' on the pavement.” 
The temptation fled, and the threatened .assailant sneiiked away, 
without 0 a*en declining to show tight or offering to appoint a more 
favourahlo season for the exhibition of his prowess 

It would form a wonderful work if some one could gather together 
the oa?es of remarkable conversions seen after many days as the 
result of a godly mother’s instructidns. She who has been desuribed 
as — 

“ A being, seeming scut, fmtu liesven among 
Msnkiixl. to show wh.it lieavenl; woiuieis be,” 

has often been the means under tire Holy Spirit’s diraction and in¬ 
spiration, of turning many from darkness unto light. Yet it is not 
always—perhaps it is not often—that she lives long enough to witness 
the result of her efforts. Ibe only authentic portrait wo have of 
Panto is a fac-simile drawing of Giotto’s fresco portrait, once visible 
in the chapel of the palace of the Pode^a, in Florence. For y^ars 
it was covered with whitewash, and the painter’s great masterpiece 
was hidden from the world until the whitewash was removed in 
1840, and the long-hidden likeness was discovered. So may the 
untiring efforts of a mother’s pious winning instruction and faithful 
counsel be seemingly lost for years, but “ the day ” shall declare 
what may now be tddden. The bread that has been cast upon the 
waters shall be seen after many days. This has been proved over 
wd over again in the experience of the poor aged men of whom we 
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. wHtitig, Listening to the counsels smd entreaties of the mis¬ 
sionary, some seuteiiees have been dropped which they have remmn- 
bered as having been spoken to them by their mothers, even fif^ or 
sixty years ago. Struck with this fact, th^ have thought it overt 
Hnd,tlie words have so ojung to them, wrestling with them with an 
earnestness that will not be denied, that they haee cried, “ Great 
God, I yield— 

* Low at thy feet I fall 
SuhdueiJ by sovereign grace.'" 

This is perh.-vps, one of the most distinctive results of the werk of the 
missionaries: they have brought to remembrance words spoken years 
ago, which God has blessed whet those who uttered them are “ moul¬ 
dering in tlie dust.” Blessexl b4 God for godly mothers^ ' They are 
emphaticfilly soul-winners of the noblest, truest type. • 

In collating some o&the spiritual results of the mission to ni^t 
cabmen, a diilienjity presents itself. Oat of a mass of material that 
would till about one hundred pages of this Ijook with interesting 
information,' one must necessarily give the preference to typical cases, 
aud representative (itforts. I will, therefore select a few such pictures 
out of the mass of undigested notes lying before me. ^ 

One cold damp night, a ball waB being held in Hanover Square- 
rooms, outside of which were at least fifty calls. The missionary 
entered into conversation with several cabmen who were grouped to¬ 
gether, and ollered a few remarks on the Pslamist’s 'words, “ But I 
am poor and needy, yet the Lord-tliinketh upon me," impressing on 
each man the thought that God cared for<the old and grey-haired, the 
poor and the distressed. Several of the listeners shed tears copiously, 
k m,d begged that the speaker would tell them where that beautifal 
verse was, that they might find it out, and think about it when they 
gotdiome. The scene altogether was most affecting, and several mea 
who were deeply impressed, followed the missionary, just as sea¬ 
birds follow a vessel, if mayhap a few crumbs may fall for their 
benefit. On another occasion,*at the same place, while the rain wa^ 
pouring heavily, the missionary was invitqfl into one of the cabs, 
and as many as could squeeze in and stand outside the doors did so, 
^lid in this novel way the tiiird chapter of St. John was read, and 
its lessons enforced. Mr. Salter, the missioiiaiy, speaks as one who 
has believed, and experienced all that he relates. The great power 
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of Ditnte, Macnnky tella ns, arose from the fact that he seemou .. 
be an sye-witnesa and ear-witness of what he relates; “hiaown 
hands had grasped the shaggy side of Lucifer,” “ his own brow had 
been marked by the purifying angel.” The missionary’s success is, 
under God, to be attributed to the same oapse—the glow of enthu¬ 
siasm, the fervour of sincerity, the sympathy of tenderness, the 
authority of a heaven-sent teacher, flash in the eye and sparkle in 
the message. When he speaks to the aged men of Christ, he con¬ 
vinces them that he was no mean prophet. The world, it has been 
wid, has had many monarchs, but only one Michael Angelo: men 
have witnessed many, noble deeds of self-sacrificing love, but 
“ greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends." This story of the bross is most effective in chang¬ 
ing’ the lives of these men, who are more arrested by the Saviour’s 
death tlian by the marvel of His birth :— 

“ Is it not strange, the darkest hour 
That ever dawned on sinful earth 
Should touch the heart with softer power. 

For comfort, than an angel’H mirth : 

That to the cross the mourner’s eye should turn 
V Sooner than where the stars of Christmas burn f” 

The missionary holds two meetihgs each week for cabmen—one 
on Sunday and the other on Friday evening. One meeting is held 
within quarter of an hour’s walk of the great building hallowed tb 
Englishmen and to thousands by its many sacred associations. 
In this room, the average attendance is 35, and good results have 
followed the exhortations made to these aged men. Under the arch 
at Waterloo Railway Station, from forty to fifty men will assemble 
to listen to the misrionary s message. Of these meetings, he gives 
me some telling descriptions. 

“ The time to hold the meeting,” he says, “ must be arrangoi’.' ly the at.ival 
of the trains, and the hour of nine is best, as there are no trains expected till 
ten minutes to ten. Then I enter the plane, which has been fitted up for the 
purpose of gaining refreshments expressly for the cabmen. Numbers of them may 
be seen conversing together, sometimoa rather londly ; but when I open my 
Bible everything is laid aside and they all lit very attentively till the meeting is 
closed. I generally select a narrative, and endeavour to bring ont some of the 
great lessons to be derived, giving them the opportunity of asking any question 
on the subject afterwards. Hero I often find a few Christian cabmen who cheer 
me ta my work, and I very seldom leave without receiving many expressions of 
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tbankfulDesa from the men; and 1 beliore many haw often been deeply ImpreM* 
ed oi;;lbe necessity of penional religion. A short time since, I addressed them 
ftojiiHhe narrative of the Shunammite woman, who, spenkiiig of the death of her 
little chiUi* could say amidst her grief, ‘ It is well.’ Imade some remarks on the 
death of little children, and renfarked, * Perhaps some of yon, like myself, have 
had tp part with your children. Let me a-sk you, how did you feel t could you 
from your heart say, * It is well, God has done right ’ ? This touched a very ten¬ 
der chord, for I saw several of them wiping their eyes," &o. 

Three cabmen, it appears, were arrested by the message, and, says 
the missionary, “ In my visitations, I often meet with cabraen who 
refer this meeting.” The following extract from one of t^e mission¬ 
ary’s reports will be worth readilig:— 

“ One wonderful thing that the Early Closing Acf has accpmpllsh'fed is to Clear 
the streets of those hundreds ol tiighVbogging impostors and outcasts who were 
to 1)6 found huddled together under the porches of thestres, on the stone a<atR of 
the different bridges, around the National Gallery, and In fact in etery available 
spot. These people nsed»to push their way into the night houses, and tell their 
pretended tale of woe to hiilf-drnnken swells, who would sometimes give them 
sixpence or a shilling, wh|ph they would spend in gin. When I bare warned 
them of their sinful course of life, they would ciasp their hands, turn up their 
eyes, and appeal to God with the greatest lie imaginable on their lips. I know 
of no class of people th.at I so disliked to meet as these, for as soon as I began 
to speak to them they would begin to beg, although half drnnk. Some »t thenT 
had been in goo<i circumstances, and Mhd had a tolerable edneation, but, like the 
prodigal, had spent their substance in riotous living, and were now feeding on 
the husks. Many of them lounge about the parks in the daytime, or where they 
can find a place of seclusion ; and yet even visits to this abandoned class of per¬ 
sons have not been in v.ain, ns the following case will show 
“ Two years ago there was to be seen at the Haymarket by night a person of 
dark complexion, a native of South America, Who was knovm among the outcast 
and beggars by the name of Yankee. I had several conversations with him, and 
I found him to be an educated man, and that kis father had been pussessod of 
large property in America, which fell to him, and which he disposed of and came 
to England. Nore he fell into bad company, and soon ran through his money, 
tfli^y degrees hedweame utterly destitute of home, food, and almost clothing, 
and no man gave unto him. In this condition I found him one night, and gave 
him a cup of coffee, and ever after I used to speak to him ol that Saviour who 
came to geek and to save the lost, which appeared to make a deep impression on 
his mind. All at once I lost sight of poor Yankee, till I went to the Hay Meet¬ 
ings last May, and found a copy of the ‘ Revival' paper on one of the seats, which 
^.z-ontained an account of myxoid friend, It stated that as he was walking np 
Whitechapel on one occasion, he wandered into a meeting, which led to his 
conversion to Almighty God, and being an educated man, be was afterwards 
bidainedto go as a missionary abroad, and while giviag an aoeonnt of his 
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coBTCHion Iw relited tfce kindaesa h« received from the miaaJohAfy, in eonnexioH 
with other thinga, m having led to his decision for the Lord Jeans tbriH, 
May not one arncetely hope that there are other instanoes in which 'good'has 
been done among tiiia elnsa of persons, although it may never be knoWu till the 
great day of reckoning f • ' 

Here is another noticeable case:— ' ‘ '' 

“ Oh another occasion a pugilist gave me his address, (old tee that when a 
little boy, hia mother uaod to teach him his prayers, some of which he repeated 
to me, and said he often wept when he thought of his sinful eonrse of life, tie 
told me he bad gut the best wife in the world, but he treated her like a brute. 
I talked to the poor fellow till he wept like a child, and be took bold of my 
arm and said, ‘ Yon shall go houic with md to-night.' 1 begged to be excused, 
as it was now three o’clock iii the raoriniig. However, there was no alternative 
so off I went with him, aim-and-arm, lib called his |>our wife up, although I 
wished him not to do so. but so far fr(<iu*'l)eing angry when she saw that roy 
objeer was to try and reform lior husband, she thanked me with tears in her eyes. 
He promised by Uod's help to seek to lead a new life, avd give, his heart to God. 
As X had a Testament in my pocket 1 gave them it, and we knelt down and 
prayed for God's blessing on our meeting. 1 went home musing on the event 
which had occurred, and could not help feeling that the Lord had directed my 
steps back with the man. 1 have called since, and fiml that by trade he is a 
spwyer. He is now working at bis trade, is a teetotaller, and in a hopeful state 
u> mind." 

The conversions do not seem to be*frequently immediate. The men’s 
consciences are arrested ; their attention is awakened ; they go home 
and meditate, or think over wha't tliey have heard while seated on 
their cabs; and tic are led to pray, and to contide in the Hearer and 
Answerer of Prayer. The tracts are thaitkfully received and well 
pondered over; homely trutlss, appropriately uttered, and suitably 
aj^lied, have a magic force, with them; while what some are ever 
regarding as the commoit-places of evangelical teaching, strike their 
minds with freshness and beauty. Their profession of Christianity 
ill charming in its naked simplicity. They do not attcin to gaeat 
knowledge; and beginning only at the close of life’s history to expe¬ 
rimentally to work out the first formulas of the divine life, they do 
not gain thosp. deeper and richer acquaintances with truth which 
(diaraeterise believers whq have been long taught of God. Yet they* 
live with bright, cheerful prospects; and die with the calm, restful 
aUBBrance of eternal enjoyment of heavenly blessings. Here tijey ard 
soldiers, training in God’s military academies : there they cease the 
•enflioi and enjoy blissful repose. Or, using a figure of old MastSr 
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Brooks, they see tboir loved Lord, “in all liis heavenly bravigry, and 
ill qji* his divine embroidery and bespangled glory.” ^ “ For now,” 
saith thj^a])ostle, “we ace through a glass, darkly ; but then face.to 
face; now 1 know in part ;*but then shall 1 know even nia also 1 am 
kuc^wi." • 


CHAPTER XII. 

Amoso the Thieves and Tramps op St. Giles. , 

The air is still. Breezes had tidtoii their auuiuier holitlay, as if 

# 0 

poaj!} with frolicking around the tliousandsyjf angles and corners of 
this irregular-shaped London,^ and meeting onl/ the pestilentlaL 
odours which abound in courts fcnd alliiys, in yards and •dens. Tliis 
murky, dose atmosphere, so allied to fevers, cholera, and distempers, 
brings out the pallid-faced people from the gari'ots and bedrooms, 
whei-e year after year tliey strive to breatlie sulficient oxygen to 
maintain life, into the streets and doorsteps of all crowded districts. 
Seven Dials was a scene of iuany-tyi>ed life. Here were the young 
and gay, frivolous and sad, careworn and careless, dark and fair, ill- 
clothed and well-elotlicd, motliers with baliies nestling asleej), ^wor 
out with crying; diminiitivo-looking, squalid, unkept children—the 
boys noisy and roguish, the girls stupidly indifferent, with their 
heads prop|)ed up by tlieir mother's lap or by the dooqiost. Thei-e 
were Irish and there were Scotcli, but the “ chatter,* mainly from the 
teeth outwards,” seemed too outlandish for either. Hero there was a 
knot of rough-haiied, unbonneted women, with short dresses, flash 
birds-eye handkerehiefa thrown over their shoulders for shawls, and 
hobnail boots; there, a number of vagraats slouching, dirty, smoking, 
as if waiting for strong incitement to lead them to activity. On one 
sida of th&^vement groups of idlers were gazing on the idlers on 
the opposite side. Ill-dressed, battered-face girls were stalking up 
and down, grinning here and there, while lads were joking, laughing, 
swearing, and whistling. Black eyes, red noses, flattened faces, 
thick Ups, cut lips, scarlet, blotchy heads, ^entangled hair, twisted 
and curled by the exigencies of life,--all wore here mixing with a 
''crowd of men and women whose aggregated ^ves repi’esent a mass 
j>{ wretchedness, and want, which eye hath pot seen nor ear 
beard. 
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Not far from tha centre of Seven Dials may be seen a pebble- 
paved court, surronnded with stables, cowhouses, ihc. Up this ctntt 
there is a oommon lodging-house for thieves, tramps, beggeos, ot^oss- 
Ing-eweepers, pntterers, song-singers, herb and other vendors. Be¬ 
hind the house there is a low harn-like building, on the flour of 
which is a kitchen. Yes, a thieves’ kitchen—a dirty, speckled, ill- 
veutilated, ill-lighted, oblong large room, full of odours arising from 
dust, tobacco, and smoke, closeness, cooked potatoes, steaming tea, 
and stale-suielling bettr. A room with plastered walls, hei-e and 
thei-e showing signs of having besn injured in some unknown way 
or other, vith no traces' of whitewash, but every trace of vermin 
and filth. There was one long liejtch stretching across the room, 
and anotiier against the old-fashioned farm-house fire that was blazing 
so merrily. There were over a dozen men in the room. One old 
roan was huddled up against the fire, “ all of a heap,” drunk, but 
all the others were sober. There was a rough-looking navvy, who 
would have made three of the writer—a man whom one would fly 
from in a dark lonely thoroughfare. He was quietly sipping a basin 
of tea. Several were busily engaged in scraping new potatoes, 
which'they did most economically, and without injuring, as all ama¬ 
teurs would probably do, the external appearance of that esculent 
root. Some .had a pot of ale and a pipe, others looked as if they 
would like to have the same. Nearly all had evidently passed the 
middle age of life, and some seemed not far from that bourne from 
whence no traveller returns. 

•‘flood evening, gentlemen,” said our friend Mr. P-, who 

preaches at various times with others in this den. “ How are you 
all 1 Haven't seen you a long while. Where have you been P’ 
heartily grasping the hand of one or two men, who were greatly 
gratified at our visit. The big man in the smock look^ sullenly on 
and sipped his tea. The drunken old man at the fireside pricked up 
his ears, tried to show songs of ments4 equilibrium, and of course 
utterly biled. He professed great respect for “ Misther P—," and 
claimed a loifg acquainvanoe with that “gintleman.” While the 
others were invited to im entertainment at the Mission Hall, in Moo" 
Street, the wretched old fellow was assured that the honour of his 
company would be unscdicited for that evmung. Poor num, he con¬ 
fessed he had had a drop too macb, but treated it as a failure ol 
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Jirdinary occurrence, and one to wlucli no great shame was attached. 
Ultimately we parted with these “g'^ntleni on,” with the assiirartde 
that several would pop in and occupy a .seat at M r. HFCroe’-s Mis¬ 
sion Hall that evening. . 

“ lllisther P-,” saij a voicn hcliind u.s a.s we were lurning down 

the passage leading througli tlio st;vl)los to another lodgiDg-hoii,se. It 
proceeded from a goo<l Chri.stian m.an who had lived for niatij' years 
in this ))laee, iuid wlio was now a iiK'niber of Mr. Brock’s cltureh in 
Blootnshury. “ 1 have Imen thinking," said this gooil iinui, ( xvlio by- 
the-bye obtoin.s bis pracariou.s living by se.lling hprb,s wliifb lie Jja,s 
to gatlier in tbo e.onnti'y) “ and asiring myself^ “ What is tlio groate.st 
power on eartli!” Tlie re.sult oftbat daf’.s e()ntonipkiti()ns*va.s that 
tlie name of .fesus was “the grcailest power in tliu world, for,” add¬ 
ed the good old wan, “ ‘at tlie na.me of .lesn.s every Icneo shall boxv,”’ 
itc. A'c., wliicli lie went on in bis .simple tlunialitful way to explain. 
Why doe.s this iivin still live in .snob a den ? Beenuse, it is cheap 
and he is poor, PoiirpeMee a night for .sleeping and cooking aceom- 
modation is as imieh as a |) 00 r lie.rb-sellee ean afford. Besiile.s, he is 
of great .service for his Master there. AVhen a tramp or thief Ls ill, 
he. iitlends bis bed,side and prays for him. lie. report.s neeity easesw. 
to .Mr. hl'Cree, and aels a.s a tni,s*\vorlliy aiilhorily in the den. 

'J’he sceond kitchen we entered seemed to be more respectable, 
.'ilthougli vve aro assured lliat more di^hnne.st pcrson.s live there than 
in the lir,st place we, visited. The men were much ycMnger, and wore 
probably nearly all thieves. 'I'iiero wm-e two lads of—say fifteen 
yp,ar.s of age most respect,ably dre.ssed : im doubt they had fallen into 
disgrace fiy robbing the,ir employer,s, or, running away from home. 

^ They get thtdr livelihood in tlie best,»or rather in the worst, way 
they can. Mj'st of the men who live in these lodging liouses were 
at*Wio tiuitr-in .respectable positions in .society, but liaving fallen 
from the paths of rectitude they liave been brought to this degraded 
life. A very old man, with a most genial face, had been a French 
senator, knew some nine or’ten languages, and had been banished 
in tlie time of the French Revolution. A few years ago he. returned 
to his native country, but during the trial of Fehee Orsini for the 
attempted assassination of ’the Emperor, he was apprehended on 
suspicion, and as a refugee had Ids goods confiscated and was han- 
ished. Coming to England, he, an old man, without a penny in his 
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pocket—wliat could he do but resort to the cheapest lod^ng house ?■ 
He ekes out existence by selling nightingales, which he cateli!e.s by 
means of a’niost ingenious trap. This trap, with its s^'ngs, is a 
man'e) in. its way : and the poor old man showed it to us with feel¬ 
ings of pritle. „ 

It 3nay be added that nllogether there arc about two hundred of 
thes(! lodging-houses in fjoinlon, some of which are low haunts for 
Ja,sciviou.S boys and girl.s of from twelve fo twenty years of age. In 
the in-ijoriij of tbein niissionarie.s are, allowed to enter, and those 
who condnet. tlmm.selves in a judicious niauiier are alway.s listened 
to with ^reat atteut,i<ni. Tlieri-. are (.deveu lodging-houses under 
visitation by the “ J.-lounisImry M‘..ssion,” about six of wbieli ai'er 
' under tolei'ably d •cent, im.iiagemeift. We were most i-ospectfully 
treated on tlie occasion of our visit, and ir, is the tcstimouv of aM 
Mr. M'Oree's Jicipers that they ai’c never insulted. Services are 
conducted in the kitehe.is at vi rions time.s, and the, word of God has 
been blesses] to many out. of t,b(>se migratory tril>es. 

The history of Mr, M't’ree's mission may soon be told. In 18iS, 
the liev. \V. eauie te I.' dm, followed in a few d.ays by Mr. 

M'Creo; they were n. fh Inii.aaie frien is, and were destined to see 
honourable , nu acliv.- tmt. dilli i'tmt woi'k. Mr. Brock pnaaehed in 
Bloomsbury Chape’, and Mr. .M-Cts.'e sauntei'vd alone to St. Giles. 
Arriving i\1, a barb.'r';-, vhoj, n. Slc.-t’s Gardcnis, he commenced talk¬ 
in'; of the Lorfl Jesus Oln i.-t, lo tnose present. That was the origin 
of the mission. 

In the coarse of time -i 'fetir'eranee Hall.'situated in King Street, 
was obtained, and on ■’.'’.le-.d.iy evening Mr. Brock bad the satis¬ 
faction of opening the I dl liy po'aebing a. sermon to a congivgatlon 
consisting (,f tumd'-f n- pi.aons, from th(', words, “This is a faith¬ 
ful saying, m il ■.■ e-tlij of all aecaeptation," A'c. Oii'tlie liret Sabbath 
evening, h';. .M'Cree preaciiod to eighty persons from the wovd.s, 
“The cinnmon siilvatio;i.'‘ This was seventeen years ago. 

Here is a eo;ilr,'i.-t. There .an-now two Mission halls. That in 
King Street nil! lio’di .say three-Imndred persons, but the Larger 
hall in Moor Sti’ect,, \\J.'cre Mr. MTh'eo couslanlJy preaches, accou'- 
niodate.s live liuiulied. Boil) are i'le'iucnf’y filled to overflowing, 
and it hail often been t!>'.; o.s.■ that numbers have not been able to 
gain admittanee. The hall in Moor Street was originally a Swiss 
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.chapel; it has ■galleries all round, a deep broad pit, and a high 
platfwm. There aie moveable seats, and the general appearance of 
the pke^is, if not altogether eheerfiiJ, coni]iaiativc!y‘comfortable. 
Two separate services are held in e;u'h building for (Sunday 
schiilars. Theie are two Teiniiciaiice Soclctic.s cotmeeted with 
the mission, two Bands of Hope, two penny bunks, three Mothers’ 
Meetings, a singing class—and the ciioir an interesting feature 
—a sewing class, a Bible and book .society, by which the poor 
can, for a weekly trifle, obtain a. good Bible oi' a religioue book ; 
two^ lending libraries—(the books we found to be welUihiin led, 
and the paper covers black); Bible ejastus for young men 
and women, prayer meetings,t opeu-u if i.facliinf^ cottage prayer 
meetings, Sabbatli afternoon liaffijtion of ibe poor, and •teaching in 
lodging-houses, a society for tia .t lief (. the sick, religious services 
in the week eveningK,«iiopukr enleiiiiinnieiit.s, consisting of singing, 
lecture.s, magic Jan lenis, &c. BcMdcs all ll(e.se, there are the usual 
enquirers' mei tiiigsi, conducted by Mr. M'Crec and others, and the 
services on Sunday and Wednesday evenings in King Street Mission 
Hall, at whieli Air. G. Hatton iire.'icbe.s. In this hall early Jirayer 
mof tings have been liehl jn the .vniiimer months, and two prayermeeR 
ings a week have taken jJace in life homes of the jKwr, at which many 
who would not think of attendii ". tiio hall services liave heard the 
gos]wd tidings. Hearcely any of tin sameetings liave been unattended 
with some case of blessing. This jnua ,ii',,)b hiuninauses nii amount 
of work wliicli eould not be done by .'iin j'eivon. hhorc arc many 
engaged in it, and one or two irarlii^' .spirits energi.se tlie whole. 
There are separate oiganiiuitioii.s wli th »ioik as far as possible in dis¬ 
tinct grooves. And when the lieljiers lAeet logethei’, as tliey were 
<'Ood eiioutli to do for tlie assistance of the writer in this l)i.s ta.sk, 
tliTyarc afrnurjirised at the viirhd opoiations and succes.scB of Ihoir 
work. The popular entertainments are specially useful in keeping 
the poor from the gin shojis, and in bringing them under supoiior 
attractions. Indeed, many vvlio attend one evening out of curiosity, 
or for warmth or eheerfulne.s.s, ^ome again, qjid so are brought within 
the sound of the gospel. 

*” Air. M'Cree has been de^guated the Bisliop of St. Giles; and if 
there be any honour in the title, no man more deserves to wear it. 
In every way he has cauglit the old apostolic spirit, and it k gratifying 
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to observe bow tboroogbly he has learned to underttand the wants ' 
and to sympathize with the difficulties of the nomad wanclerihg Wbes 
of Englisli heathens to whom he ministers the truth of Jesvtfi. Next 
to the perpetual presence of Clirist a greater blessing could scarcely 
be desired by a church than to haveeonnectej with it, for esseivtially 
itggressive work in outlying poor pojiulations, a man of Mr. M'Cree's 
mental calibre and gifts. One excellent feature of his character is 
decision—a charucteristic firmness which demands the respect of work¬ 
ing mch. lli.s name Las never been mentioned without the prefix 
“ Mr.,” ertvm by those who ai-e accredited with but little attention to 
even ordinary di.stinctions. liut this would not he the case unless a 
spirit of gentk'ifianly sympathy wefe evinced to the ino.st degraded. 
Kindness gd('s nearer to the heart ,tl4n charity, and a com-teous be- 
hay*iour seldom loses its reward. The poor jieople of St. Giles are 
acquainted with Mr. M'Creo’s genuine and 'Unafleetcd nature and 
transparent motives, and honest imrjioscs command re.spei t. every¬ 
where but in the most blasted of natures,' withered by self-love or 
self-importance. The reader need not be surprised to learn that even 
thieves and ticket-of-l(;a>'e men can trust Mr. M'Orec. We give an 
"““exact copy of a liconsc which has to be pre.seiited at tlie policfeolficc 
once a inontb, sujijdying, of cour.se, a fictitious nanu', and omitting 
some of tbo circumstances. The certiticate, which is of ))archment, 
has been tolerably wcll-thmnbed, and looks jis if it bad been curried 
about in the coinicts’ pockets. Some of the reformed convicts liv¬ 
ing in the neighbouihood entrust Mr. M'Cie.c with their certificate 
until the d.ay ari'ires w hen* they have to show it before the proper 
authorities. ’ 

Order of License to a Cmiriil, made nnder the statutes 10 atid 17 Tic., cha^i. 89, 
sect. 9. and 20 and 21 Tic., rhap, 3. 

•ftTiiteball. 

-(lay of-, 1863. 

HER MAJESTY is graciously plo.iscd to grant to JOSEPH Spkocts, in 
tlie Poriland Prison, who wag convicted of jtealing from the person, at the Sds- 
sions (if the Peace held at Clerkenwell, for the County of Middlesex, on the—• 

day of---, and fias tJience aentenced.to Penal Servitude for the Torfir- 

of Seven Years, Her Royal License to be at large in the United Kingdom, from 
the, d,iy of his liliemtion under this Order during the remaining portion Of his 
•aid Term of Penal Servitude, nnlil it shall please HEE MAJESTY soonesr to 
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revoke Or alter such License. And HER MAJESTY hereby orders that the said 
JoSj^ Spbodts be set at liberty within Thirty days from the date of this Order. 

Given tinder my hand and seal, 

True Copy; {Sifftted) 0. OREY. 

J. ^.‘GAMBIER. lUrertor !>f Couriet Pritmit. 

The ■following is tlie Certificate for well-conducted men discharged 
on License:— 

- - - 

Joseph Sprouts. 

* Itorn at Loudon. 

Aced 44. ^ . , 

In Separate or other Confmcmont Tears Montha 

passed) On I’liblic tVoiiks * • do. do. 

Original Trade or Oera|intion, Costermonger. 

Trifon Trade. 'L.alioiiriT. 

These are to certify that his oonduct under Penal Serritude has been as 
foIlow.s• • 

f Oil Pnhlic Works, Exemplary. 1 
i In other Confinement, Very pood.) 

Given without er.asnre. 

Date- A. H. SUTIiERLANr^’ 

Aeltn(] Goiieriwr of Bfoodmoor Prison. 

On the hack of the (last document, tlarro is a dcscripHon of the person, 
and a notice of the conditions tinder which it has been granted. 
Tliese need not be rcjirodnoed. ' 

Tiie Mission Hall in Moor Street on a Sabbath evening presents a 
striking appearance. 11 i.s alway.s well filled. Tlie congregation is 
indicative of the neighbourliood. There are dean and tidy people, 
and there ar« a few to whom soap and water seem needless luxuries. 
StTitTe are TIT. ck«l out ill tlieir best, some iu their only apparel. A 
few ill-conditioned, half-starved, poorly-clad pei'sons miglit have 
been di.scerned in some of tlic back .seats, but nearly all were better 
dressed and more rcs|iectable in appearance than one would have 
expected. Mr. Lewis’s sniallbr congregafion iu .Spitalfields had a 
,much more dejdorable apjiearancc. Tlie singing was earnest, some¬ 
times passionate, but excellent. The prayer was uttered with great 
fervency, and was responded to in subdued tones of earnest feeling. 
The sermou was from tlje solemn words, “A form of godliness.” 
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"What most astonished us was the large number who remsiaod to the 
after^sermon prayer-meeting. At least one-half the coiigregdtjon 
were present^ and the meeting was of a most interesting ^d soul¬ 
stirring character. No honest Christian heart could refuse to thank 
God for granting so much gospel liglit, love and holy joy, in so dark 
and benighted a district. As soon as this meeting was over, Mr. 
M‘Cree visited a Servants’ Home to conduct family worship, a ser¬ 
vice W'hich is of an unusually intcrc.sting obaraotei'. 

If the reader anticipates a glowing do.scriptiou of results, and a 
table of stati.sties, he will be gritv’ously disappointed. Statistics 
such as these published by cijitain revivalistic papers are invariably 
dangerou.sly delusive. Tiiey give- no aderpiate idea of God’s work, 
nor are they to be depended on for iiccuraoy. .Coiuersions may be 
numbered, and remarkable ras(?s may be de.scribed. So far .so good ; 
but, as daily e.'cperience tea(dips us, the (iperatic.ns of the Holy 
Spirit are often lus silent as tlicy are efllciicious. “ After many days” 
the seed .sliows us how deeply it ha.s taken tout ; but weie wo to al¬ 
ways obtain difeet results from evangelistic cllbrta, lliero would be 
but little living by faith, and mucb more w.ilkiiig by .sight. Tills is 
morel'Sjjccially the case in those missions to the wanileriug tribes of 
London wo have described in this book. These t.ramps come and 
go, and are perhaps licaid of no more. The word of counsel, the 
message of salviitiou, the earnest, eiieerful and loving entreaty do 
not UtfellV fail: "Tor my word shall not retarii unto mo void, but 
shall accomplish'' the very pnrjio.se fur which almiglitv love design¬ 
ed it. Fruit after many days—let us evjieet it, those who preach 
with their ])cu, those who shpw forth the riches of grtico with match¬ 
less eloqueuee, and those also w ho stammer forth His praise. Let 
it not be supposed, however, that Mr. M'Greo’s mission is without 
good, lasting results. Few men have been more* ble.ssed of God. 
Few have received greater comforts from the results of past labours, 
and more encouragement to renewed eH'orts, 

Mr. M'Croe is a man of strong tomperauce principles, who winks 
not at those peccadilloes which uufoi’tunately many Christian men 
are apt to look upon*as haimles.s. With him total abstinence is a^^ 
great power, and he treats it as a great means to a nobler end. And 
facts attest the immense advantage of the adoption of this.piinciple 
among those who are templed to indulge in strong drink. We heard, 
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at the entertainment given by Mr. M‘Cree, from the cheerful voices 
of^ifcarly five hundred persons, tiio lustily-sung choru%— 

For I’m oil ito Oay since I tlire.w the glass away, ■ 

And I'll never tnl«! to diinhing any more; 

With W'ator Iro^i the fountain lla&liirig in each sunny ray, 

* I have health and 1 have hapiiitiess in sl<ivc.'’ 

And the appparance of many who entered into tJie noi.seful song, as 
conijinrod with the rags and tatters of their former lives, was a 
strong argument for Mr. M‘Oreo’s favourite principle of •thorough 
alrstinence. The th‘gradation which drunkenness entails on its vic- 
tidis, the fearful haideuing tointeney of this vice, which brings in 
its train the direst evils, !in<l the aifiount. of infamy which it en¬ 
courages, prove how elejihuntjne is this curse. Mr. •M‘Creo was 
once visited ly a (/I'ef who had been iti prison ten times fordrui»ken- 
ness. We, onrsi'hes, met with a woiti.an who had been in prison 
between sixty ^aiid seventy times, li;ul spent ilie best I'art of lier 
life, in gaol for imlujgiiig in (bis vice, a woman whose life in oonliue- 
nient was so exemplai-y l.hat every one eommiserapul hor, and yet 
whenever we take u|i a eertaiii provincial newsjiajier, the heading, 
"Ann mjain’' in italics, is nearly always there. For^su*’.. 

inveterate, eases ennliuement in«an a.syliim. as the Freevian, only re 
eently piaposed, would be an act of mercy. Jlnt even ibis would 
not touch the eoi'e of the evil, for it glares upon us everywhere and 
defies .‘luppre.'.sion. 

We en<jMi?‘eil whellmr Mi‘. M't'l'co ever been in.sulted in any 
vv.'i,y whilst engii.geil in hi.s mi.sKion. Tli*‘ ansvv-er we give; you in his 
own words “J never knew what it ^as to be openly insnlled. On 
a certain oeeasion .[ vv'as pasdiig aloiif; .Seven l)ia,i.s, when a young 
thief thought itvvonhl be a capital joke to pick my pocket. lie 
\. allied bvhTnd me, and was just going to make the atteinjif, when 
a woman who liwl wilh a..swell mobsirian saw him, and ijnnievli;j.te.ly 
eame behind n.e, g.'ive tun. a. tr.'ini'tidous .smack iji the favX' vvhicli 
sent him reeling again.st 1 Ife vv.all, a.s .a pnnishment for his imperti- 
»enco.” Mr. M‘Cree gave ns another instajiee, which also we givv;, 
•so far as we can, in his own vv'ords “ 1 was jireaching in the open 
fair in Seven Dials fims Sabbath nioniing, at a. time when the stl"eet,s 
were up for the. laying of new sevv.'.ge pijies, and a young man, a 
Rtranger in the neighbourlnjod, was passing by, and stopped to ho.ar 
me preach. A blacksmith saw him stoop down and pick up half a 
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brick, anfl lie then lingered towards the spot where I was addrewiug 
the people. Xlie blacksmith observed tlie young man’s motions,•ap.d 
quietly followed him and kept his eye on the position of J|ie half 
brick. The man continued to listen to m'y sermon, and when I had 
closed he very quietly opened his hand and divpped the missile^Aia 
the ground. Tiie blacksmith, in relating the circumstance to me, 
assured me that ho was quite prepared to seize the young fellow’s 
hand if ho made any attempt to throw the brick.” Another case. 
Mr. M'Cree, visited the deatli-bod of the celebrated prize-fighter, 
“ Champion of all England,” Harry IJroome. As lie lay on his bed^he 
told Mr. M'Cree tliixt he heard him preaidiing one day in Seven 
Dials, and he saw there some men wlio were disposed to make a dis¬ 
turbance. He went up to the men.and said “ J won’t allow you to 
insult that gentlcinaii.” “Oh,” answered they, scornfully, “who 
are you? You are only Harry Broome." “Harry Broome or not, 
I’m not going to let you distriih that gentleman, and if you do .Til”— 
not .show yon the fiirco of my jihysioai eloquence—“have you lock¬ 
ed up in Bow Street.” Thus Cod protects his servants. Perfect 
,^ordev is generally kept in .Seven Dials when Mr. M'Cree is preaching. 


CHAPTER XITI. 

AMONG'THE TnlEVE.S AND TKAMPS OP St, GILES. 

• 

Oxford Street—one of the main arteries o London fashionable life 
_occupies a proniiueiit position in the map of Vanity Pair. Walk¬ 
ing through it in the daylight, and e-siiecially through that portion 
denominated ICetv Oxford St-eet, wc are in the inid.st of fasliioii, fop¬ 
pery, frizzed hair, chignons, long-trailing skirts, the richest attire, 
the siiperhest carriages, the gayest life; we are surronaded by the 
most pretentions aiipcaraiices, and the most assuming airs, for here 
and there we have aspiring noses, scornful looks, affected movements, 
curious inspectioiLS of others’millinery -.aigaries, dressmaking whims, 
and butterfly fancies, .created for the hour to be disarranged the 
next- 

Only half-a-dozen steps, and what a violent contrast! We have 
left high life behind, and are in the arena of the lowest low life. We 
are in the Rookeries—once, when its companion alleys were in exist¬ 
ence, the terror of tlie honest folk, the perpetual bugbear of the 
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• street-protectors, the resort of -4n,w-<3epre<lators and of orirainals of 
degpJst dye—a .true City of Refuge, with, not niaiiy years ago, iron 
gates atjts entrance, heyond which no man who respected either the 
crown of his head or the sedo of his foot dare enter, for the one would 
certainly be broken and tlie other tripped, unless a full deliverance 
were speedily rendered of all mfirketeble and convertible things to 
appease the lawless cries of these criminal horse-leeches. Tho Rookery 
is a remnant of past days, when the followers of Jack Hh.ppard, on 
their way to some bold enterprise, would ride through with ficolama- 
tiops, and queiicli their thirst at the tap where their sad e.arnings 
were mostly spent. But it is only a renniapt, smaller doubtless than 
a certain class would wish it tft be, yet*,signiiicnnt*of w hat its past 
history must ha\e been. I woydor what those fashionably-dressed 
W'aiters ujion the upper class cu.stoiners in Oxford Street must think 
—surely think they “must !—of the continst betwMn high life and 
low life whicii‘daily meets tlicir view. Rrom the front rooms of 
their well-iirrauged,'gorgeous marts, may be seen all the api.shness of 
ultra-rtTlnement and OT(-rs1 rained good breeding; from the back, all 
the filth and degradation which humanity in a civilised nation can 
well have. Lot us attempt to draw tlu' jticture. Wc are in an^ira* 
gnlar, n.arrow, street of old, rickTity, smudged, j)arti-colourcd, dingy 
hovels. Out of the windows of the first and second storeys, short 
poles, attached hy si rings on either side to the wall, and serving for 
clothes’ plops and lines, aiv protruditig like so many mast.s—present¬ 
ing tho appearjince of a gala-dnj* in King Poverty’s dominions—with 
smoky-white, tatteied and torn rugs tlwt have seemingly done duty 
for aye, suspended as Hags. In tlie road- walk it carefully—wo see 
filth of kinds wliich delicacy forbids i(f describe—vegetable refuse, 
ivanm e, sludge, and soap-sud.s. On the pavement, sitting, sprawling, 
stalling, T.i<! w;omen and children of ('areless attire, with clattering 
tongues, discoloured faces, and m.any-tinted, strong-smolliiig clothes; 
the women with broad, hard, disfigured, flattened, expressionless 
faces, and the children growiiig not only in vice .and in devotion to 
uncloanlkiess, but also in brulfjity of fe.atujcs and of actions. Le.avo 
nervousness of Oxford street, and summon uj courage to pierce your 
way throtigb this une.artbl^ maze. You are stared at, and consigned 
where—God be thtiuked !—his mercy will never permit us to go. 
Some of the gentler sex, with anus a-kimbo, growl deeply like 

Itf 
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■ventriloquists. By some of the sterner manhood -vvo, gentle reader, 
inotfensiro and harmless as we are, are looked lipon with suspicion as 
if we .were a j)olkeinan in disguise—to us an uiicolufortaWe suspi¬ 
cion, which, might have been extremely unpleasant but for the pro- 
tectiiig dfiyl'glit. Up ono court, clown anoUmr, looking in tliij^'or- 

ner, tlmn in thut---“ Come Jem, tbeyVe-cracks,” or, according I" 

interpretation, .sanilai'y hrspectois or .swells. Still onward—thitaigli 
mild and slomdi, up a stoim-jiavod alley, leading to ivliitcwiislied over 
erowded den:., oni.side of which were half-nude sqmdid children roll¬ 
ing oior.eacli other; noting here a lodging-house at thrcfi-jieuec a 
niglit; and there a beer-house, piatroiiised ly the tiest quality- -lUit 
of licjuors, but residents.‘ (tinvarrl still, up aimilier alley, whose 
houbcs seiuui as tbougli they would fijl witli a shake, with .shutters 

* V 

closed, w’indoMw liroken ; then into the street again, to meet another 
regiment of female squatters. Ijmk below,-there are dark, damp 
kitchens, tilled with hum;in beings, of all degiees of destitution Jiiicl 
wretchedness—of one prev.-iiling type of igno-anee. Look on the 
ground floor, ami in the mid.st of a wortlili'ss miscellany of maimial 
and mutilated furniture—beds, tables, scats, cracked mugs and jugs, 

-jlteadlesit, armless, sliajicles.s ornaimnits, biokeii all in various ways— 
may be scon fowls and dog;-, boys- and girls, mothers aud infants. 
Above, first and second floor, lieads are peei'ing out on the scene 
below. Everywlicre you behold the .seeds of disea.se and of premature 
decay, the ottsjinng of sinful neglect, of vice and drunkenness. 

The inhabitants of tliis street and its arlei'ial branches are mostly 
low Irish, co.stermongei's, eyid vagabonds. 'J'lie costers sort their 
fruit—some of the jieaehes, upples, ite., are sold in tlic. most respect¬ 
able parts of London—in f'.je middle of flic street, hence the refuse. 
It is impossible, that tliey can have any .sensible appreciation of the 
laws of cleanliness, and to those who undersfand (heir '."'bits it’s a. 
mystery how sanitary in.sj.iecfor,s can majicge to keep llio houses as • 
clean u,s tliey arc. 

♦ -*■#***-*-■» 

“Murder!”—still again, “Minder!’’—yet again ioiyder ana 
louder, till the cry is eilioed and re-eehoed by lu.sty throats in the 
street—“ Murder !” It. is Sunday night; darkness has covered the 
light of henieu. There is a crowd—a noi.sy, e.\citahle, vicious as¬ 
semblage of the great unkempt, unwaslK d, irreligious residents of 
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the Rookeries. The noise proceeds from a bedroom in a mort deso¬ 
late-looking lodging-house. Opposite; in a room containing seven or 
eiglit beds, each accommodating two and three persons of both sexes, 
a aick-vSitor tending to the wants of one Bridget, fallen ill, hears 
the^oft-repeated shriek,of “ Murder !” He ventures down the creak¬ 
ing stairs, into the street, ‘and enquires the cause of the distress. 
“ Murtber was being done,” answered some dogged, ill-conditioned 
lookers-on. “ Why don’J you go and stop it 1 Will any gentleman 
go upstairs with me?” Thoiv was no response. “Give moa light, 
I will go myself.” “ No, don’t, you’ll be murthered.” But he went, 

burst open the door, and ran upstairs. One man rvas brandishing a 

• • 

poker, and trying to force his •way intD the sccowl floor bedroom, 
which had been bolted and secijrcai by Ibo women inside. The in¬ 
truder was struck at witli the ])ok(‘r, but the blow fell short. 
“ Halloo, Tim, is that t he waiy in which you salute your host 
friend ?” The Hiaildciied man was staggered, sat down on tlie stairs, 
atid wiped his bleeduig fondicad. “ If tlm Lord .losus CJnist hadn’t 
sent mo licre, Tim, there would Inive been murder done, and your soul 
would have been lost.’' At tlii> mention of Christ’s name, Tim m.ade, 
as all true Irish Cniholics do, bla.ekguard.s as they may be. tlii^sijf' 
of the cross. “Tim, my bey, don’t go on so. What is the matter? 
Como homo along with m(>, and let us talk it over.” Tht' visitor 
succeeded in getting him home, and api)arently tin! man seemed 
quieted, and so our friend left him to fullil his dtities in the sick 
room. . 

Another cry of “ llurthcr," and yeL.anoflior. Tim has got back 
to the scene ol his murderous exploiU, Tiie poker was being va¬ 
poured ill the air again, ainl again 'I’iwi was persuaded to leave the 
bouse. With light in hand, u)'.-,tairs wont our friend, and found a 
ma’tJjeatiiv* the door from the inside to get out to execute Jiis de¬ 
signs upon his offending brother Tim. As he broke the door the 
bottom panels fell out. The vi.sitor jmt ill his candle. The infu¬ 
riated Irishman fell back for* a moment staggered, and so allowed 
the heroic intnidcr to ereep into the room. “ Dan, niy boy, what 
are you doing? Jesus Christ has sent me here (hern a inoolianioally- 
niado sign of the cross by bot h man and woniari) f o stop you com¬ 
mitting murder.” The man was ealmcil, the poker was laid aside, 
and a lesson was patiently listiuied to in which the visitor, who was 
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believed at the time to be a'“praste,” enforced the nece^ity'^of 
brotherly love and forbearance, instancing Peter’s asking the /Jreat 
Master how inany times ho was to forgive his brother. The namfe of 
Peter acts as a charm in teaching the igtjorant Irish Cathoflc, for if 
he does not understand om principle of religion, he knows St. Peter 
—the rock oa which the cliurcli is built. And so—to make a long 
story short—the quarrel was put an end to, the probable consequences 
averted, and an abiding lesson inculcated. 

And all was due to the heroism of one of Mr. M'Oreo’s most use¬ 
ful helpeij)—one of the most singular visitor it has been our good 

fortune to meet with in our wanderihgs. This Mr. S, G--W, 

since his joining Mr. Brock’s church ,at Bloomsbury Chapel, devoted 
his leisure time to visiting the sick, q,nd the way in which this is 
done, and the methods he-oinploy.s to win souls' to the Blessed Christ 
of Cod can be best described by the aimstiowliqji he cynically retorts, 
“nevertheless, being crafty, I caught you with guile” (2 Cor. xii. 
IG); or when he assorts the u-sefulnoss of any uu-aiis—“ that I might 
by all means save some.” (1 Cor. ix. 22.) As an instance of this 
craftiness in engaging the attention, I will give two anecdotes. 

-~,„.One Sabbath evening our friend was distributing tracts on Seven 
Dials, when he saw a dirty-looking follow with a pipe in his mouth, 
and a dog under hie arm, and liaving hi.s boots blacked. The follow¬ 
ing oonversatiuu ensued ;— 

“ Good morning, my friend, will you have a little took i” 

The stranger stretching out his hand, with a look of surprise cried 
out, “ Halloo ! ” 

From some reason or other—known to no one, not even himself— 
our friend cried out “ Halloo ! ” also. 

“How long have you been up to this dodge?” asked the dirty- 
looking man with a dog under his arm. , 

“ About three years,” was the answer of the man with the tracts 
in his hand. 

“ Does it pay?” shrewdly asked the inquisitive stranger. 

“ Very well indeed.” 

“ Oh yes—anything for an honest living; you may as well do this 
as anything else.” 

“ "Well, rather,” replied G — -■■■ ■-, “ for Satan finds some mischief 
still for idle hands to do.” 
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You Siiid it paid well ?” 

“ ^irst rate.” 

“If it is a fair question to put, what do they stand VI 
“Acfbwii.” 

« 

“ A crown ! ” (drawing up his breath with surprise). “ Not so had 
eitli&r,” thinking that a’ crown a-day was meant. 

“ The pay safe, of course V 
“ Certainly.” 

“ Does it want any introduction to get into it ?” 

“ No; simply apply at tlio fountain head, and if you suit you’ll be 
tak%n on directly.” • 

“ I suppose it’s pretty lastiuj'1” 

“ For life, if you are faithful.” 

“ Then there’s no f«ir of your gfetting the sack V’ 

“ No. If you are over so old, they’ll never turn you off. Even 
then, there’s a house to live in and a new coat.” 

“ Well, it’s a lirst-iate affair, and I should like to have a turn at ■ 
it myself. Do you tliink I should suit 

“Yes. 1 never know a case yet where one sincci-oly apjdied that 
was refused. But you had better apply to the fountain head.” 

“Oh, of coiu'se I should go to tlic guv’nor. Where do you ap(t1y?” 
“To King Jesus.” The spell was broken, and the man took his 

pipe out of his mouth, and gave a significant whistle. JVIr. G- 

whistled too, and after a pause said, ““Look here, my boy. I’ve served 
the devil for thirty-six years, and was faithful to him. Now I am 
serving Jesus Christ. He gives me good wage.s, has pro.sperod me, 
has promised me a crown of glory, a robe of righteousness, and a 
mansion to dwell in. If that isn’t wortji working for, I don’t know 
what is. Good bye.” 

*#♦***#* 

A steamboat v^is sailing from Margate to London. It was much 
crowded with passengers, who had spent the day in jollification. 
There was a party of fast yojing men, sitting at the forepart of tho 
v,essel, singing all the popular songs of the day, and proclaiming 
amidst the great approval of those by whofh they were surrounded, 
the meanness of their origin and habits—tligy wore “Jolly dogs.” 

As soon as a slight interval ensued,, some faithful Christian man 
walked up to the said joDy dogs and began to speak to them of the 
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ftteftctirone* of llie love of tlie Ood-man, He was iiiitnediatfly 
lionnded and liootcnl Betcrinined jiot to bo jmt down, be yawed 
bimsolf OH a' barrel and began to speak nior<! earnestly. He" Va» 
thereupon received with redoubled scorn, and anotlier coniiiAong’was 
called for. 

tl-who had quietly w.-itohod these pnx^ediugs, here .stuped 

np, and asked tlieni wliethor IIku’ woiild like a good recitation. 
There were cries of ‘•lle;ir, liear, hear, " and •“ He’s a jolly good 
fellow,”^ He’s one of as." He tlioreupon gave them a. .diiiplo ditty, 
known as^“ The Lady and tho Pie,’which tlias ooumieneod - 
“To the liall (if the feast came Hie sinful and fair, 

. For she heard in the city th.at Jesus was there : 

She marked not the sjjleniTuur that bl.ar.on'd the laiard, 

* Bat (iuicdly knelt at tin; ftet of her Lord.” 

The cOUUtonancc.s of t.ln' wild young fellows dropped, and i.liey 
began to look upon hill) with t.u.sj)'; ion. Al Hio eom-lnoion of i\c 
verses, one of them said, “Oh, lie's anorher religieus hypocrite !"’ 
and another, “ Button up vuiir [loehels,’" w liilecinotlier added assur- 
iiigly, “’rhat'.s w iint I always do." “ ■J’hey'rc a .s('i. of villains and 
clergyman is a thief," for ehirgyiuau is the incarnation of every evil 
“tilths, those v.apid iiiiml.s who despise Ood and religious men.” Our 
friend tried to reason with the rabble crew, as to the decency of their 
conduct toward the good man wh<) liad endeavoured to benelit them 
by his good atlvico. lie said it wmk n gmnl thing for some of them 
who had stigmatized God’s poojile as villains tliat hi.s Gentile jacket 
had been taken oil" him, or he wouH liavc thrashed them. For our 
friend has kuow'ii what, it .'s to light fairly and openly in his uiire- 
generate days. Having called thorn an ignorant lot, the rabble of 
the world, and by other unComplimeutavy metaphors, he commenced 
to unlock the riddle, by saying that ho had oauglit them like the 
apostle did others in his days with guile, and thus lie pren(j]ietLJjCS'.is 
the Saviour of the rabble, ev en for two hours, no signs of weariness 
and no interrupt ion being sliow'n. They wore cooled down, and at 
the cud of the voyage many shook him by the hand, boggod his pardon, 
and assured him that they would never forgot tho circumstance to 
the end of their lives, 

A popular impression seems to prevail'aTnong those who are some¬ 
what fascinated by the symbolism of Jtouiau CatlioHcism, or who at 
least hope better than some of us can for tho influence of a vivid 
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• exlcrnaJisHi, that hidden under much that is mi perstitions there is a 
layjir'of granitic trutli which forms a bare basix on whjph to erect» 
purer r(jJigiou8 system. Unfortunately this is far from arealjzecl 
fact. Jiupro.ssiblc and iutofligenl natures ui.ay be affected by mere 
syniiolism/altliougli the Christiaiyty which is the rc.suH of regenera-. 
tiou “ profiteth nothing” under tlie most signilicant ritualism. But 
with the jieople—the mass, almost untold in numbers—who are accre¬ 
dited with the devoiitcst feeling toward “Holy Church” there is no 
afiinity between syniholioal circuni,stances and spiritual intelligence. 
Noy there are two contending forces in Seven Dials which itro always 
coming into violent contact. Tlnu'e are a. lurgi' iiumbcv of most 
inleliigcnt piofcssed sce)itics ,*ind an (apialiy large - perhaps larger 
— class of Iloniiuiisis who ]n'<ife,»i|o liave some sort of dptitude for 
arguing about tlie tnith.s .of religion. Tiie sceph'es always get the 
best, of the wian.gle because they know most of the .S<Tipturos, while 
tile Konianist stwcely <'Aer reads the Inspired Volnino. The latter 
are reckoned amongsT (be, ignorant who (according to the Missal) are 
not permitted to read tlie AVord of (iod,- lest they wrest it to their 
own destruclion. Onr eecenfiie friend doe.s biittlo witli those Eomun- 
js(s in a most scienlilic way, and even niuoiig tlie sceptics he hasAlfft 
some most siicce.ssfnl Imttle.s. Anfl grand consistent Christians these 
seoplics make when the ]iower of divine grace has subdued them to 

C'hi-ist, Mr. G-’s warfare is entirely of the guerilla type, and 

like Fiddler .loss he neglects no opiiortunity to say a stray word for 
the Master. For iinstanco, he oitoo met an Jn’slimiin on the Dials, a 
real six-footer, who was tljreo-pait,s drunk, and who was crying out 

most lustily, “ Wlio are yon for'! The IVijie or Carilialdi !” U- 

answered, “I'm for .Ji'sns Christ, w ho *i,re you for 1” “ Shure and 

I in (ho same.” answered the rri.slnnan. Tliis conversation ultimately 
led dr«.'.kard to liecumii a teelnta'lrr, and now lie is a morally 
reformed man. To show (rhe iaiioranca; of th.e jioor li'isli of every- 
tliing oonneclod with the leading provision.s of (he gospel, 1 will give 
a sad illusliation. tl—__ flu. morning following fliti adventure iu 
the llookeries tilready descriheflj visited the J)cais<' for the purjioso of 
reading to the wonum who Imd counselled the violent brothers to 
listen to what “tlie gintlt'man JiaJ to say.” lie read to them, 
while they were wasliing, tlic 3rd chapter of John’s Gospel. They 
were quiet until ho came lo the words, “ Except a man be born 
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Jigain,” &c Oue of the women dropped her ilot^ief- mto the tub, and 
Imrat out intp a fit of lauglitei, and s(ud, “Hliuic, ar’nt you pitch¬ 
ing it now,” and accused him of “waking it all up,” an^ argued 
against the impossibility of a re-birth, just as Nicodemus did. Indeed 
it is the common experience of ilipse wlio vis.it the Catholics of 8t. 
(Jiles that tliey know iiotliing of the way of sah ation, and are con¬ 
tent with believing in the elficacy of good work.s, by which they mean 
attending the coretnoniiil olwcrvaiices of the “Holy Catholic Church.” 

The last illu-stration 1 sliall give out. of this sick visitor’s c.xperien- 
ces, will serve to show the noces.sHy of genuine manifested cat'n?,.st- 
ness on the part of .all labourers for Christ, Our friend once visited 
a dying man, a tailor, and his oamestness on th.it occasion was such 
that the poor man ble.ssed and tha.ibbd (Jod that he had .sent some 
one' to see him wlio really cared for l.is soiu. It appears th'it .1 
minister of the Epi.si-opal sect had paid him a luirricd \ isit, hail rc.id 
hurriedly and jir.ayed l.astily. without pressing ctcrmil opnsidcration.s 
upon him. “ Mallv," .ild the d^'ing man, wlion the minister had 
loft, “ Uidif In sUi/m'iir /,-; i.ii.it'suan does'nt care aliout my soul.” 

Mr. Barnard preaches in the open air on the Dials, and his oarnest- 
lie.i!^ combined with a tenijierate address, and ajipirojiriatcness of 
subject and manner have made marked impressions on the roughest 
of men. It is found that the listeners in this district will take no 
notice of ranting; they must lx, addressed .a,s men who have .some¬ 
thing superior to pas.sions upon whicdi to work. If you sliglitly com¬ 
pliment, their understanding—and that you m.ay conscientiously do 
of many of them—they will thiidc all the better of your wisdom. 
They appreciate .anecdotes ivnd illustrations, especially those which 
are adduced from the newspajiers of the past week. Newspapers they 
read, or will get some one to read to thorn. They have a great pw- 
judice against those wlio are paid for their services .as prtiiichersp atid 
would prefer a man living by sin than by the gospel. One of the 
helpers has a habit of watching the crowd collected to hear Mr. 
M'Cree preach, and should there be any one who is troubled witli 
the gift of oratory and Mvishes to interrupt the speaker, the spy 
manages to draw him away to battle it out with him. Of course 
others follow to see “ fair fight,” and thinking there is a disturbance 
a number of watchers-on will join, and tlius another audience is ob¬ 
tained and another sermon preached. 
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If the reader imagines all this I have been describing is easy werk, 

let him try it, and the probability is that the first attempt wuM he a 
fail iii%—perhaps worse. Men and women who patronise such establish¬ 
ments as that in Gibbett Street, where there is an announcement in a 
barber’s window, thatLadies and gentlemen who have met with a 
black eye, can have it eflectually concealed by a perfectly harmless 
process ! ” or who need the application of sucl> a process, are not the 
easiest characters to influence for good. Yet Mr. M’Cree and his 
excellent helpers, who devote the little lei.sure they have to evswigelistic 
work, are pos.Hessod of ii power which enables them to do pretty much 
as they please wdth the coarsest of men. A,fi'iciid has aptly ascritjcd 
Mr. M’Ci'oo’s inflnonco to the hrvariablfi law of kindues.s on which he 
acts, swathing it .alway.s in «n|!ceii bauds of Iron. 'Wie following 
extract from a lecture by Mr. M’tiree will show the character of 
some of the peoph', of his diocese : - 

In one of niy visits I went into .'i back cellar ; there wtiR a bed, a kettle, 
and a pan,—that wa.s ."Jl the fiiriiitiirc. Tlic floor was dre-ncheil with filth, and 
the walls reeking with the wcl. and yet they p.aid two shillings a week for it. 
I was struck with tlie ignorance of the man, iimt I invited him to come to my 
house to su]>per, tolling him that 1 wanteil to see him. I had this raau to supper, 
and 1 gave him some cotree, atul bread and butler, and other simple fare,I 
8.at down to talk to him. I asked ff he knew anylhing of the ten command- 
mento ?—No.—Did he know who Mo.sos was ?—Oh yes; ho is the great tailor.— 
Did he know anything of .rosii.sNo ; never hcar<l of (he nafilo that he knew 
of.—Could ho eny the Lord's rrayer ?—He could say Oi*r Father ; that's all. 

‘ How do yon get your liviiig ?’ I conlimied. ‘ I goes into the country to gather 
herbs, and comes back and sells them, 1 get up at two o’clock in'tho morning 
sometimes, and walks twenty or twenty-four (tiilos into the country, without 
anything to eat, or a copper in iny pocket.’ klVoll, and what do you do now on 
a stormy day, after walking so far without anything to oat or drink, and get- 
ung your herbs; what do you do then f—‘Tdoes the be.st I can, sir.' ‘Yes, I 
have no douW yon do; hut how do you do T ‘Well, sir, 1 have sometimes 
felt eoThiseraido that I have set down under a hedge and cried.’ 

“ Now, that is only one little history which I have found in that street. One 
day a man came to mo and told ’nc his wife had died. I sympathized with the 
poor man, and said I hoped that ‘she had died in peace ( ‘ Yes sir,’ the man 
answered, ' she only asked for one thing, and that was a pork sausage.’ Another 
case was that of a man who mode portmanteaus. \ went into his room, and 
found him at work, but he told |ne he did not want the; he was not a Christian, 
and did .not lielieve the Bible. He said, ‘ I tell you what I do, 1 go into a pub¬ 
lic-house, and throw down a sovereign, and challenge any man to understand 
the first chapter he comes at in the Bible, and no one ever can, so I pick my 
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lovereign np again and-walk off.’ 'Ohl' said I, 'we'll try tliat now, if yon 
please,’ ‘I'm willing,'said he. So 1 sat down beside him. I pulled wat my 
Bible; 1 openwl it at randoni, and asked him if 1 had done it fairly. He iS'aid, 
TeA’ My eye fell on a verse, and I ie.ad, ‘ Ele.ssed is the man wl/iise trans¬ 
gression is forgiven, and whose sin is covered and I then read tlio remainder 
of the 82ud rs.alm, and said, ‘ Po you imdcrsland that?’ 'Yes,' he repliH, ‘ I 
thuik Ido.’' ‘'Very well,’ I s.'iid, ‘try iigain.’ I opened the boot again at randoni, 
and read, ‘ Eel all biltemoss and wrath, all clamour and evil speaking eoaae 
from among yon, and put aw,ay all uialioe ; but- be you kind one towards another, 
forgiving, one auothcr. as Ood hath forgiven you.’ ‘ Do you understand tlial/’ 
I asked. ‘Yea,’he said. ‘Well, let ns try again.' I opened again, and rend 
the chapter wliicli speaks of the diilios of, the husbaml and wife, the fathonond 
mother, ,and when I had fiaislied, the man e.volaimod, ‘Why, bless me, sir, if 
any one had done that at the pnhlie-hinise ‘i .should have lost my sovereign.’" 

It must riot be foigiilien tlmt tjiiif mission i.s supported by the 
chuVeb and congrogntion of Jlloonis’tniry C!)a))el, overwliich the Rev. 
W. Brock presides. !Nor would it be just to (.niit to add bow much 
tbe whole mission is indebted to the sympathy and jierson.al Jielp 
afforded by Mr. Brock. The cimrch has done il.self high lionouriu its 
support of this organization for external aggressive work. 


ClIIAPTi-lR XIV. 

Poou , Sarah. 

In a populous, thoroughfare, i.ot far from the busiest haunts of 
merchant life, there resided some years ago a singular unmarried 
couple. To find them out it 'W'as necessary to pass through an 
innocent little milkshop, up’homo dingy stairs that creaked like new 
boots, proverbially said to be' unpaid for, and shook as though they 
were subject to some stairoase-fevor, into a top back room whicli, 
however clean and tidy, was, like most small rooms that accommo¬ 
datingly seiwe as kitchen, parlour, and bcd-rooyi, redoleH(r,vith 
smells proceeding from articles derived from all quarters of the 
globe. Old Dinah’s pocket w'as a marvellous emporium of a variety 
of goods that had no natural aflinity ; and if nutmeg-graters, spice, 
blue, tobacco, and poiAot-handkerchiefs could speak, we fear they 
■would have been aghas,t at tbeir close alliance to each other. "We 
care not to analyse the variety of snielk which one whiff will take 
in when you visit such humble domestic estoldishments as that in 
which.“Poor Sarah” lived with her deaf sister. Thisclittfe room 
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, is*no worse than many others ; indeed, it is far better than moat of 
its ireiglilwm's ; it is near the skies, and is the better for it. The 
leaden clouds hanging like a pall overhead, remind' j^u of ooflius 
and funeral arrangements,; and through such a dull atmosphere the 
per^vering sun will stpnetimes shoot out a few benignsuit ravs. 
Those rays—great rovealers of home neglectful ness, of cobwebs, and 
dust; fierce enemies to the cheap varnish th.at cracks in the sun’s 
honest face!—should be welcomed as cheery friends; but they so 
rarely come, than when they do manifest their presence, tlnjir glow¬ 
ing brightness is deemed to be unblushing, and, like ^ familiar 
vi-sitors, they are unceromonioutly told, u.s the blinds are lowered, 
“they are not wanted here.” • Alas ! good genial sun, thou hast the 
misfortune of having a red facg; and as thou wilt rmt hide thy 
colours, but like a true .soldier will persist in appearing—which i|not 
too often in this duil,country—in full regimentals, thou art treated 
as a boldlie.adjed intruder, and thy room is thought to bo better 
than thy company. , Old maids never like thee, thou barefaced, sun; 
the full-moon, when not prefaced by honey, is their universal 
favourite—the emblem of innoccnoe and of youth—for, like them, 
it is never old, and when it looks most aged is only waithi^ a 
favourable time when it will apj)*.ar new. Yet when the sun did 
dart forth a friendly ray into this top room, it lent its aid inreveal- 
ing many little inysterie.s that were shrouded in dhigy darkness. 
For instance, and rao.st notably, did it display to gobd advantage two 
fine old tom cats, couebant like lions in two ai ai-cliairs. These 
chains were their quiet rt'sting-j)lacqji. They were each guarded 
like sacred encloisuics ; (o infringe npoji each other’s rights, for one , 
to poach on the other’s manor—that is, to attenij)t to gain forcible 
possession of the wrong chair, was a declaration of war more fierce 
thamsiaSAi' cr waged this side of Kilkenny. The.se cabs were honoured 
by their owner, who would starve that they might not hunger. 

That owner was-deaf; did you think 1 vvas going to write 

ail old maid 1 * 

* But in the room, lying or sitting in a bed, the coverings of whioh 
are snow-white—“ white as drip ” some Uulie.s say, whatever that 
may fully mean—was an (Jbject curious, yet pleas.aiit, to behold. A 
poor woman, contracted, cramped, for thirty years an intense suiFerer 
from rheumatism, ill-living, and bad-treatment, lies contentedly 
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there. You are told that she is a marvel of (Hod’s grace displayed 
triumplmntly over ■weakness and infirmity. !^er oheerfulnete ^has 
a merry, genuine ring about it; her face betokens the joyousness of 
her heart. ■ “ She seems full of the Holy Ghost,” remarked a Bap¬ 
tist minister once, who was struck by her,happy saint-like jiice. 
And those win- know her best, and were most with her, confessed 
their amazement at soring ,sn contracted and di.scase-stricken a 
form the temple of a Hiiirit th.at nunlc lier unceasingly happy. 
This is i‘ Poor Sarah.” She is no longer poor in any sense. Five 
or six years ago she inlieritud her blessed possessions ; pas.sed fjom 
a garret in St. Luke’s to^ a mansion in heaven; from a scene of 
misery and pain? to a regiorfof joy and h.appiness. The story of her 
life, as tokLme by one whom she rcc^ignised as her pastor, though 
she . never hoard him prcacli nor entered Ids di.'ipel, I now proposo 
to relate. , 

Poor Sarah’.s father was a hair cloth weaver. Slie.vvas the eldest 
child of a large family .All her life she vasaimiiured in London. 
No Sunday-seiioo!.-., t!:cii took her and licr childLli oornjiiMiions 
into the green fi<‘kl.s. She never s;i\v in lier life a wheat or barley 
fi*'hh^ Her knowledge of oak trees was rleri\ (iil from the possession 
of a few acorns given her by .soitie'friciuls, and she boe,ame aquaint- 
ed with the nature of wheat crops by obtaining some ears of corn. 
Her father died while she wps a little niaid-of-all-work. SHie left 
this employment’to work for longer liours at weaving. From five 
in tlie moming till ten o’clock at night she laljourcd on ; it was a 
life of toil unbroken by pleasyint as.sociations. . To awake her iu the 
morning tin-kettles hanging, from a high window-sill in her bed¬ 
room were rattled by a night) poliocm.an who would, at a given hour, 
pull the string. Her little heart w.as at that time un.attracted by 
the Saviour. She preferred labour on Sundays to aWndasuse fet 
God’s house. She knew no more of the suburbs of London than a 
New Zealander who had lived all his days iu the trackless forest. 
She once ventured as far as St. George's in the Borough, but on 
crossing the bridge the sight of so ranch water made her head giddy.' 
Subsequently she attended to a relative’s domestic arrangements, 
and while thus engaged suffered severely from rheumatism. The 
cholera came. She fell a victim to what seemed worse' than, death; 
She never recovered from this attack. She was obliged to use crutches. 
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. Her friends did not well treat her. Indeed, she suffered much 
atj;hhir hands. Once she was resolved to effect her own des¬ 
truction^ With the help of her crutches she hohSled to the 
window. Opening it, she* succeeded so far as to pi»t her head 
thr^jigh it, but by the interposition of providence, she could not 
force her body fthrough for laclr of power. Some one van up 
stairs, and by her help she was placed again in her bed. Sarah 
never referred to this circum.stonce without giving vent to her 
feelings of gnititudo in langu.igo derived from the “sweet* singer 
of l^sraol,” whose songs ^he loved. On three other oceasicuis did hor 
heavenly Father interpose for fier. A relative who lived willi lior 
at one period, grew weary and aupatienif of attending to the wants of 
the emaciated sufferer. Slie, itrfi|>pears, had been w'orried .and driven 
to desperation by her lovr oiiaMiuistanof's. So V(ixed w.as site at.tho 
small sum received oiw; morning for ihe shirts slie had iniide, that 
she threatened to “finish” poor Sarah on her return from slK>j)piug. 
To bo “finished” naiy ho iin admirable condition of things in an 
educational point of view, though even that is .absurd. To be 
“ finished” in the sense of being “ polished,” a threat common enough 
among school boys, m.ay be grievous to tlie flesh that endures the tij^ 
But the “finishing” with whieli Boor Sarah w.as threatei]ed had a 
murderous signification. In all Sarah's trials slic betook herself to 
him who has said, “ 1 will never leaver thee, nor forsirl* tlieo.” She 
had hardly ceased praying vvlien lier relative came iif, limping like a 
cripple. Slie had disabled herself by running a book into her foot, 
and, full of he. own trouble, was prevented iieeomplisliing what .she 
had it in her heart to effect. Nor was tliis the only deliverance 
“PoorSai'ah” experienced. On one ocaasion this same person, in¬ 
furiated by evil passions, rose to strike the bed-ridclcn creature, but 
in.dQing sftsfio missed her aim, and striking tlio unimpi-essible bed¬ 
post, put out her own shoulder. She made a similar attempt on a 
subsequent day, which was so signally defeated, that, convineed the 
destinies were against her, she ceased her cruel attempts to injure 
one who was so manifestly sustained and preserved by the hand of God. 

A young lady who was in tlio habit of visiting the poor of St. 
Luke’s, in cojinection with Mr. Farley’s little church in St. James 
Street, found out Poor Sarah one fortunate day. This person was a 
famous helper in all good works. Her enthusiasm for Christ and his 
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cause was wonderful. ■ One day she met a crossiug-sweeper iu the. 
streets : “ I)o you ever go to chapel, my good woman ?” she jAettily 
asked. “ NoJ ma’am.” “ But wouldn’t you like ?” “ Perhap^ ma’am." 
“ Will you,come with me now ; I am going to one close by.” “Can’t, 
ma’am, what could I do with my broom “ Oh, I’ll manage^^that 
for you,” and so saying she took the broom, hid it under her mantle, 
and arriving at the chapel, placed it behind the door, and its owner 
in a comfortable scat. 

Pool Sarali w'as in great want when this good woman first saw lier. 
She bad € scarcely any clotlu®; and wa.s ijjiivoring in the cold,. .A 
friend called, aflbrded suitiddo help, made up some warm flannel, and 
collected regularly from thote with wliorn .she worked in a warehouse 
clo.se by, ia li»lf|iennie.s ;iiul peii 9 e,itwo .shilling.s a-week, money she 
wcvald say “ for my bird,” for Sarali’.s surname . was Bird. But it 
was tlu'ough the conversation and ploadiiigs of the first visitor that 
poor Sarah was led to put her trust in him who, through the rest of 
her days, was her Lover and Comforter. Whart grace did in trans¬ 
forming her abject life into one of tbe brightest and most brilliant 
manifestations ofChristian oxporiencc.s, no ])en can adequately de- 
Tim blessed influences of her lifo of sacred communion drop¬ 
ped, like fruit that falls to the gvcf.ind by the weight of its own ripe- 
iu>88, for the refreshment of all whoso hearts were with her in fel¬ 
lowship. If her daily lifo copld not convince sceptics of the truth 
and power of Christianity, all the books on “evidences” would be 
useless. In her lifo was verified this sw-eet s.aying, “The flower of 
Christian graces grows oifiy under the shade of the cross, and the 
root of them all is humility.!’ Her whole days were seemingly spent 
in thankfulness and in praise. It was said by Epictetus, that if ho 
were a nightingale, he would by singing fulfil the vocation of anight- 
ingale; if he were a .swan, he would fulfil the vocation ‘of o-swan; 
but since he was a rea.sonab]e being, it wa.s hi.s calling to praise God. 
Those who know Poor Sarah to.stify that her constant song was, 
“ While I live will I praise tho Ijord I will sing praises unto my 
God while I have any Joeing.” Sim used to say when reviewing dll 
the kind mercies of a loving Father, “ Ah, sir, I am lost in wonder, 
love, and praise.” * 

For more than sixteen years had she lain iu bed, helpless, yet she 
would say, “ It is wonderful I should be continued here, when so 
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jnaiiy who are young and active are taken away. The thought that 
my sills are forgiven, and my dependence is on the great love of 
Jesus, Saviour, makes me content to remain here untlil he is good 
enough to call me home.” • 

Slie would lay awakf in the night, communing with her S.avionr, 
and meditating on his promises. She would say site never wanted a 
candle to help her to think of tlioni. She was too poor, gonoiully, to 
burn a candle, except in time of illness. The friends who visited her 
brought in their own 'light. A neighbour once did a thoughtful 
action. She considered Ijow lonely Sarah must lie withoulj any one 
or any light, in the room ; so she flotermined to give the poor cripple 
her clock. She brought it. “ A very g?A'at coriiforhit was to me,” 
observed Sarah, “ to hear it tii;k^ and see how the liine.wcnt; but 
afterward it stopped. We tried to have it mended, hut my friejn<l 
wlio gave it to me feaied it was a deception, .sold to lier by an Ameri¬ 
can that wont about with such tilings ; still I liked to look at it for 
her kindness’ sake.” «l{u(. she had bettor company. Her friend who 
had been the means of lending her to Christ would frequently talk with 
her about the good tilings touching the kingdom. Two neighbours 
would visit her by lurirs, and at tend to her wants ; and in lorjg 
summer’s evenings would bring tliuir needlework and sit by her side. 
Mr. Farley tells me that so little did Poor Sarah need “ nature’s kind 
restorer—sleep,” tliat .she soidom slejit more t han two hours during 
the night. Many happy, joyous prayer-meetings hns’ho held in this 
room, and many Christian workers, toiling among the lowest classes 
of the" “ roughs,” were strengthened in tjjcir work hy the influences 
of those unique gatherings. , 

A heart so full of praise was never silont when it was possible to 
recount God’s acts of loving kindness. She alway.s lind some rich tale 
of^r(''''bloii,tiHl deliverance with which to int erest her visitors. “ The 
Lord is my sheplicnl; I shall not want,” was a text which she 
could illustrate in a hundred ways out of lier own wonderful exqieri- 
ence. One day, when living with her deaf sister, .she had nothing in 
tllo house to eat, save a mouldy cru.st, which in her temper, her sis¬ 
ter brought to her bedside, saying, “ There, that is all the parish 
will allow you this week !” •“ Never mind,” was the aiisweor, “ cut 
out the crumb, and wipe the crust witli a clean cloth, and if you’ve 
got any batter, scrape it together.” While this was being done, a 
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knock M'as heard at the bed-room door. It wa's her friend -who first 
led her to kn’e the Saviour, ■who came -with a loaf in her hand,•which 
.she had just'bought at a baker’s for her poor friend. 

When she lived in an adjoining court, p, fire broke out in^he house. 
Even the beam over her bed caught on fire. , She laj, however,^calm 
and serene, watching the leapings of the flames, assured that (Jod 
would somehow prevent them hurting her. Her friends removed 
her to a room in another house, of which she became the tenant. 

Once she was sad at heart, for there w.as little for breakfast in tlie 
niorning.^ Unbelief came in, ainl she almost gave way to its insidious 
advances. Before breakfast next ifiorning, a gentleman unknown to 
her and to her faiends, knocked at her door, “ Very early,” he kindly 
observed, “J;o disturb an invalid, but! tlwught that I would just leave 
this parcel on my way to the city,” and so .saying he placed a packet 
on a chair near the door, and went away. Poor Sarah had of course 
the innate curiosity that characterises her sex, rich and poor, ill or 
well, and it .seemed a long time till her friend bcltniging to Mr. Parley’s 
church, came upstairs, and opened the parcel for her. Wlien it was 
opened, imagine her delight on aocing the necessary articles for 
more than one breakfa.st, viz., half-a-pomid of tea, half-.a-pound of 
coffee, a pound of loaf and an c()mil quantity of moist sugar. Nor 
was that the only gift of the day. The expected gift which she had 
doubted whether she would have received, came also, and so once 
more was Jesus'" hotter to her than her doubts and fears. 

For nine or ten years poor S.avah .received one shilling a week from 
the Sick Fund in connection with the church in James street, 
besides other heljis from friends wlio wore raised up at various times 
to relievo the iioces-sities of .the poor woman. Toward the latter end 
of her life sbo received from a nuralier of sources?, sufficient to meet 
her current necessities, without being exercised in any jva^. Y< 9 t 
she never manifested ,so brilliantly the .splendour of a life of faith 
as when she lived wholly upon its d.aily exercise. Never was her 
iufinence so magnetic as then. The large amount of sympathy 
evoked on her behalf from all who he.ard of Iier story, was, if any 
thing, likely to deaden the effulgence of that wonderful life that 
seemed so thoroughly to have been irradiated by the divine sunlight. 

To us it has been quite a treat to look over the clean-looking 
Bible which poor Sarah loved so to read. This Bible she obtained 
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in the drtys of her deep distress, by going without butter und 
s«"Hf to pny a penny a week for it. She had only t])e use of one 
thumb., Her otlier liand and all her fingers, with the exception of 
this thumb, were .stiiF and •usole.s.s. iS7«! IkuI io lift the -teaves ojlisr 
hiltle with a fork, but so carefully was this done that there arc not, 
,so far as T can see, .any impressions from the prong.s. It is curious 
and refreshing to o))ser\c the cli.aptcrs and ver.scs wliich seemed to 
have been most blessed to her. It would 1)0 impossible to enumer- 
.ato them all. Yeti noticed th.at the one hundred and tliirtieth 
P.sJjim must have been pcculiaHy jirerion.s to Inr w.aifiug heart, 
wliich would have thrilled rc.sjionsivc to th(\ psalmist’s o.-sporienco: 
“My soul waiteth fur the Loril more tliau they iTiat watch for the 
morning.” 'J'ho same may be viaid of flic eiglity-si.sth’Psalm, the 
twelfth and tliirtceiith verses of wliich aro einj.diatieally marked, as 
tliough they were dortbly expressive of her noblest conviclioiifi : “ J 
will prai.se thee, 0 bord my (foil, witli all my liearl-; and I will 
glorify thy jiaiiie foi* cvenmii'e, Por great is thy iiicrcy toward 
me ; and thou hast delivered iiiy .soul from the lowest hell.” Matthew 
twelfth, oiglitecutli vcise, “ My heloved, in whom my soul is well 
phatsod,” was a passage which sccuied to liave been peculiarly aj'ptb- 
priato to her appropiiating faith.* She 

*' 111 that charter ro.Tl, with sparkling eyes, ^ 

Her title to a treasure ia the skies.” , 

What a fiiu', stroiigly-drawii mark there is at the twentieth verse 
of the, second ciiaptcr of P.iul's epistle to the (lalatiaus ; “I am 
crucified with C’hri.st: uevertlielos.s I five; yet not I, Imt Christ 
livctli in me ; and the life wdiich I now ‘live in the tlnsh I live by 
the faith of the Mon of Cod, who loved lue, aucl g:iv<! himself for me.” 

nd in the j)re,scnco of a joy unspeakable and full of glory about 
■t» Ik; .4‘eMealod .to her, Faith, like an oiiohautrcss, rose from the. 
.sordid earth, and with a wave of her magic waml, dispelled the mists 
of sin and doubt: “For mo to live i.s Christ, and to die Is gain.” 

Through the generosity of tiiid friend.s to whom the story of her 
Kfe had hecoine known, and thp tempor.al apd sj’iriliial help afford¬ 
ed through the JJible-wouiaii of vlio district,^ pool' Marah Spent the 
hast few years of her life in cojuyiaratii ely coiiiforlabli'circumstances. 
To the kind vi.sitors in connection witli the little active church in 
James street, and to its pastor, Mr. Farley, whose care for her w as 
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imiemitting, she owed ranch for her snstenance and consolation. Tt 
has given tha writer no little pleasure to have learned how much a 
small working men’s congregation may do for the Master, and the 
Master’s poor in a quiet, unostentatious way. The little community 
worshipping in James street has for some years past struggled with 
tlie ignorance and destitution of a large number of liard-working 
ai'tisans of third-rate po.sition, has i'elie\'ed Imndreds of the deserving 
and starving poor, to whom tho word of God has been given, and 
has, by its persevering and earne.st .sick visitors been the nie,ans of 
bringing many jioor sinners to tiear the gospel of the blessed God. 
The pastor being a tradysman, gives liis services voluiitai ily, and to 
his e.’certions and libei.ality the cause has been greatly indolitcd from 
its cominencemeiit. There is a dubt of .£300 upon tho eliapel, ami 
Ml*; Farley has iiromisod to pay .£1.30 of it, provided the l eiimiuder 
be subscribed witliin a given period. Tlirodgh the assisfauee of 
tliosewhoso hearts may bo moved to help a cbmcli that, Ihough 
very poor, subscribes over £UjO i)or annum for benevolent and 
other purposes witliout .any oxlerual aid, it is IiojKid tliat tl.c 
chapel debt, wliich is .'iii iiicoinbraiiee, my be s))eedily removed, 
s'd*«that till) institutions of the cliiireli may be strengthened. 
We hold that ill iieiglibourliooils like that of St. Luke’s, where the poor 
are absolutely unable to raise a salary tor a minister, moii like Mr. 
Farley, whoea.n,de,v(>te llieir le.Gure voluntarily to so good a work, 
are serving God and bis elntrcli in a noble, (Jhristian .spirit. And to 
us it is a source of the highest eraliliration to lind that God has 
greatly blessed the work of tliis eommiinity—tho cliureh, the Sabbath- 
school, and the other organis itioiis being in a llnurisliiiig and increas¬ 
ingly prosperous comlitioii. Mny those who for so long a peiiod 
ministered to the ueeessitics of so afflicted a saint as poor Sarah— 
for sixteen years bed ridden and a Iiolpless cripple—bo -bundantly 
rewarded hero—and beyond ! 


" CHAPTEK XV. 

> 

W EsTMlNSTlTit. 

Histoeically, Westminster is tiie most remarkable city in the 
world. For proof thereof consult any hand-book -on London you 
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. can iKjg, boiTOW or—pnrchaso. Socially, it is no less remarkable. 
For dbiitiiries, tlic. richest ami the poorest may be said to haVe met 
together^ ill its stroids and avenues, its gardens and stums. It has 
been the haunt of the rich,* and the chosen delight of the poor ; the 
rosijjonco of law-makers, and the Jiomo of law-breakers. So fair is 
the city, with its beautiful .structures, tliat it looks like a saint ; so 
begrimed with dirt and reeking with filth are its back streets, that 
it typifies the demon of tlie human soul. Even now—such are the 
accretions of ages—its most mugiiificent l)uikling.s arc skirted by 
]i(‘!^if'cronK dens ; and these arc infested by hideous Iraraailjty, tortur 
(vl liy pain, victimised liy intcm)ferancp, wasted Viy lust, and batten¬ 
ing on ils own eorruplien. ]n»“ the g'wd time Coming,” tliedate of 
which it would be desirable fix, we are assured that cliomistry 
will be so perfect,ed t hat London .smoke will be condensed into solid 
globas of carbon, rcscmliliiig. on a more imposing scale, hommopa- 
thic globules —t,hos(! pretty little iny.sleries !-whieli will be burnt 
at night, so that imblie e.\])endil,ure may be economised, the clouds 
rendorod clearly observable to tiio iininan eye liy day, and the c.xor- 
bitant protits of gas companies eoiisidorably reduced. Jt is greatly 
to bo desired, for the sake of t.lio inkabitants of Westmiustor, that 
this loi)g-ox))('ct,(sl day of tlie Iriumplis of chemistry may siiocdily 
come. Probably, Imwiner, tiiey would be s.atistiod if factories con¬ 
sumed tlieir own sraolcc. < 

Many attempts bare lioen made to ruin .and improve Wo.stminstor 
city. Wliole streets of workingjinen’s bouse,s have been pulled down 
ill order to drive away tlie liltliy and the degraded ; and courts and 
allojis have been preserved for tho o.stciisiljlu good of the ro.spcotable, 
but for the actual benefit of the. fallen a;id impure. 8uch is the per¬ 
versity of humanising societies that wish to reap large dividends for 
tlioir ‘jjiBtpfovoiiiouls.” Tlie change,s, in thi.s ro.spoot have, perhap.s, 
lieen more numerous hero than in any other part of the metropolis, 
The poor have, of course, ^ licen driven to oi'ororowding in the 
wretched houses that remain tho common lodging-houses are still fill¬ 
ed with thieves and scamps ; the alloys arc the resort of grambliug 
costermongers, and the large model lodging-Iiouse, cidlcd Westminster 
Buildmgs, is almost bereft cf the families for whom it was designed, 
and is full of those for whom one room is considered a luxury, and 
two rooms a burden, and an uinioeegsary evil. 
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Walk thumstli bome of the rcnmining fever polluted ImuntT, and 
you itic ‘-(nick »itli the cmimtoscrl state of the Mlolidly indilfflronl 
hoiiig.-', who afe iii.s(!uhil)lu to their wrotclHKlnesK and oblivions of a 
more clonited oxistoiico. Some, like eagleifrom their eyrie, are ready 
to pouiue upon any onbudiiig neighbour, •s.dth whom a quarrel 
and a fight an; imnitablo necessities of close friondsiiip, and to whom 
,'i.n ar.swci demauiis much pliysical enforcement to send it home with 
any iwi;v. To hear the jahhoring Iriahwomon talk is to realise 
liabel in one imlividual. As for intelligiblo ntteranoe, clear prnmm- 
ciation amoral m delivery—these are n-le.gated in other and more cold¬ 
blooded people, to whom nqinlity of Ipeceh wonhl ht, a sjieedy exhaus¬ 
tion of ideas. Yoitarosurjais»d to see m many of tln^ coster class, ajv- 
jiarently, lolijng and idling, i-innkitig ipid clialiing. What is their oe- 
cuimtion? where iheir cmploj ment ? A.s they plunge their liands into 
the hidden roee.s.si,-. of pHiekets which .servi> asdiqjosit. rii^s for all man¬ 
ner of articles, or swear with vigour, or denounce,with emphasis 
each other, the thmig'it iirisc.s of tlieir importance in a certain cirelo 
of acquaintaiiee. and tlicir varied and jierfect knowledge of the most 
prominent govcnn ieiit honses whieh .-in' variously dignitied and des- 
eribod by those, wlio wish to eoneoal the faet of tlioir prolonged and 
compulsory l•('side!lne in them. Thieves .still lodge in We.stmimstor, 
though typhus fever, imprisomnent, demolition of lioitses, emigration 
and tramsportation, have somewh.-it diminished their number. As 
the policemen w Pll tell you, liowever, the larger number work in re¬ 
tirement, or lioodwink the. public by carrying on resiicctablc trades. 
A few years ago, a civil-looking, fair-dealing butcher, to whom the 
^ visits of Chri.stian visitor,s wore generally' aecepta.ble, w'as fe.rreted 
out by a keen-w itted policeman, and discovered to boa bank-note 
forger on a iiKwt enterprising scale. This man, liunchor by name, 
was never suspeeied of wrong-doing ; while another mali,_,alM) traft- 
sported, w'as a pest not only to the godly, but also to the most un¬ 
godly. Ife w'as a wife-tiglitor, an awful bhisplicmcr, and a ringlekdei- 
in all street row s. So greatly was Ik; exveratod by las own as.sociatos, 
that this coinei’ of forty years was regarded by his friends as the 
• most notorious blackguard in Loudon. And the atmo.sphere w'as 
cleared of much moral pollution by his embarkation. Yet this man, 
whom all feared and shunned, detested and despisod, whose'dariug 
ill wickedness seemed unequalled, whosb perfection in his sad art of 
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coiuing was so marked that his coins were always recognised ,i#S his 
at th^ mint, but wlioso cleverness was so great that up to the period 
of his ayest, the police could ivever catch him so to get a convic¬ 
tion—^this foul blot in humanity would often appear affected while he 
was^beiiig reasoned with on righteousness and judgment to come, 

“ No man in the district,” says the London City Mission’s agent, 
“ would sooner lake iny part if any one said a word against me, or 
insulted mo in anyway.” 

How miserably degriidcd .some parts of We.stminstcr are,^nay he 
judged hy the fact that in one diKtiict \ isited by a missionary there 
arc seven luindrcd ^•iKita1)le famflie.s, and not twenty persons who 
give signs of a n'gem'fiitcd lile? Tlie.s(5* fatnilios li\e gin-sliops 
provided for tlicni, tive openly Ijn^lnmsos, and eight th.'itrare sn.sjiect- 
ed ; .and in one of them threo sisters live in sin, one being inaaried ■ 
and supporting hot' husband by her infiniy. This is not a largo, hut 
a very Kuiall district. The houses art; in a wretched condition, Ihcro 
arc no hack yards, n«r b.aek windows ; .some of the cellars are inha¬ 
bited ; a whole family live, togethoi in one room, fmpumtly not more 
than len foot .stjuare, ttnd it is not unusual to liiid a shoemaker at 
work in tint midst of th.‘ family. The .streets, in which nio,st olUto 
)«)or ore.at.nres spend the best of Hieir days, present .all the chtir.ae- 
teristics indigenous to sneh it neigh boa rliood. Gambling was a 
favourite pastime, e-poeially on the ^abhutli ; liut thislt.as boon soinc- 
■wh.at checked. The day is still deseefiUod hy bttys playing .at marbles, 
at pitch aitd toss, atnl hy wotneit atid girls amusing themselves with 
the shutth' cook. A tight is no utiusuiil sout ce of niorrintetit, .although 
Irish rows, ttnd Irish .scfCiitn.s, atid Iti.slt btillyiitg, and cow¬ 
ardice, arc never rare where there is a nest of those choice residents. 
And notably is it true with them that qu.arrels would never develop 
iito serio us issues were there no spccbitors, no .petice-lovors, no 
mediators, and ooiisctjucntly no one to belicvo th.at meddling is a 
virtue, nitd fighting .a vice. For tJie latter coitviction Imcontes a 
nuisance in such a loc.ality, i,ia.sittueh tis it frequently leads to Cght- 
dng when it is not seriously contemplatetl. “ Peace at any price,” 
you say. Yes, but you can’t enforce it by interfering or by giving 
away a tract. Fetch a constable should the conflict show a serious 
head; lot the afliiii's alone, if you do not, since the skirmish will bo 
likely to evaporate in words. The sight of a meddler seems to put 
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an Irisliraftn on his mettle; contact witli a poliootoan tyill exaspe* 
rate but ultLnately quiet him; a kind word wilt only add fleHo 
the tire. Perhaps, after all, no one ciiii.so snccessfnlly pixt ^^au end 
to what the reporters call a wJw, a.s a^iriest. Before a priest, an 
ij^norant IrLshman is a dumb fool. . , 

4.nd yet, no fairer field for Cbiiftian enterprise-can Ite found 
Ihiin ill llieso haunts. Mhciovor (ho deprnxeil are, the influences 
of the gospel should be felt. The time has gone by for submitting 
to that spirit of Pliarisaisin which shuts out tlio lost' from (Christian 
catculiitioKS and sympathies. WImtevor fn'ilt may bo found will 
tlie church of Christ hi the juTseiit (lay, it ciuiiiot iio Said that it 
■despairs of alleviating huinai'i misery, or refuses to touch polhiliou 
lest it should heconie polluted, 'rhefuurclies lliat hedge tUonisolves 
ill irom the -XYorlil, that refuse to usso.-iate with any but tlio elect, 
that have no sympathising ear, no helping hand lo w irm licarts to 
pity, no willing feet _to iiiii, no .•ic(i\o sontiinents t/> stimulate, are 
miserably few, coiitemiitibly weak, and are •cturuing fast, to tlio 
\ ili; (lust of decay luifl dis-,ohilioii. Iluiiinn sympathy is attracting 
evorywhere the hearts of the wrclclual from ii life of which they 
aj:o tired ; Christian holiness is drawing admiration in men and 
women long diseased, long .siitl'ering from sin ; tlio strength of holy 
tirinness, the unflinching ardour of noble courage, tlio penetrating 
sweetness of if gracious siinplieity, displayod in .seeking among the 
ruins of fallen nature, doubly lost—lost to (!od, lost to tlleiasclves 
—iiiid in exhibiting the cross, and Kim wlm diial tlicreoii, is van¬ 
quishing hearts long ,soai-o(l by rviekcdnes.s, ami .subduing wills long 
perverted to hellish principles. This blessed work of rescuing 
liumaiiitj' from its thrablo.ii, and breaking the iron bonds of Spiri¬ 
tual slavery is a glorious occupation— 

“ Tis irlml luijrlit 1111 ;iii angel’s heart, 

Anil lilii-d liie Sa\ ioiir's liaiidB.” < 

Westminster is carefully looked after by the amrious churches, 
although we doubt whether they do as niucli as the Roman Catho¬ 
lics. Men will 

“ Make flexible the kneiis of knotted oaks" 
to compass the wark of prosolylisiug. 'J’lie Sisters of Mercy, with their 
black dress and beads, and coal-skuttlo bonnets—the last remaining 
vestige to teach the present generatifui that formerly bonnets were 
wom-j-are ever busy in the lowest haunts of misery. In thorn 
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indolenoe has recehetl its death-shock. Like the Syropheetoion 
wgiitan, thougR surroiiedeti by difficulties, they are not disepttis^d; 
though fJod himself frown, they ])erBeverc. Such obedience,to'datjTj 
so entire, so earnest, meets with its reward. They insinuate them¬ 
selves into the good opinions of the poor, who .are won by their 
kindness, subdued and awed by tlieir authority. The Itev. Samuel 
Martin and his congregation work among tlie degraded, and largely 
help them in their poverty. The Baptist Chinch in Bomnoy street 
has .a staff of lodging hoiise visitors, who preach and teacli those 
wl*D manifest as little reg.ard to virtue and outward clivmliness as 
they do to religious ]iriiiciples. The Lon^lon City Mission labours 
liere, and though not so nim.-li liy jireacRing .as sonift of the niissiou- 
arios would desire, yet liy v*Kiiii(iou and instruction good is done. 
Til is work is not altogether easy, and results cannot always* ho 
chronicled, in conswjnence of (lie migratory liahits of the people. 
There are plenty of schools, and so well has the district hocri c.m- 
vassed tliat it is o»dy aniong the lowest of the inhabitants that the 
children lU’o entirely neglected. This neglect is due partly to tlio 
parents’ dislike or carelessness resjiecting education, and to the 
early hahits of ineorrigihle rebellion formed by the children tla’iii- 
selves. The missionary conductif small chnotioiial services—so he 
tells ns in one of his rejiovts—and those who attend consist of 
persons who have not listened to, a religious service for years. 
They fieiiueiitly come without sliawl or bonnet. “One woman, 
wlio gets licr living at Imr neodh', is so inlcrosted in these meetings, 
th.a); she keeps tlio room (,-111 ujiper rutim) clean, opeii.s it, preserves 
Older, and frequently goes out before fhe soi-vice 'logins to iuvito 
tbe people in, .and .ail without romunwalion.’’ Similar scrvicc.s are 
held for the servants of the Westminster Pal.ace Hotel. Tho 
work n£-”iaitation is cbavactorisod by most hopeful features. When 
tbe visit is rejected, w'hicli is a rare oecurrence, it is generally dono 
with a measure of politeness wliic-h “ breaks the fall.” Tho interest 
attending each visit varieS. Sometimes it is m.arkod by oxlrcmo 
•indifferenoe, as though the truths conveywl mot with no sort of 
response ; at other times enquiry is evoked, and tho visitor is greatly 
encouraged in his work ; .afld now and then, through the mercy of 
Goih hearts long hardened, minds long bent to evil purposes, con¬ 
sciences long blunted and deadened, have been softened, enlightened, 
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and aroused. Tlio first effect will be a moral one. Their lives ■ 
need renovating; they know it long ago, and confessed it*sprae- 
tinies in a jaunty spirit, at other time with sadness. !f4ow„ in sin¬ 
cerity of .spirit and carnostness 'of jrarpuse, they desire to “ turn 
over a new leaf.” The reader may understand that homely ex;ores- 
sion, and think the work wliich it implies a comparatively easy 
one. Truth to tell, it is oonsumniately difficult for some who are 
surroundiKl by temptation.s and sins which lose none of their potency, 
though much of their fasidnation. There is tin; tsmiptation to 
live in satisfaction with a low standard of right and wrong, '■’his 
temptutiori to conventional morality comes alike to all classes in all 
conditions of life. It coiocs in a low, gross form to the poor, hut 
it is none the le.ss a triumph of grac ' to comjuer it. Tliei'c is, too, 
the temptation to continue r(;cei\'ing ill-gotUm g.-iin.s. It comes to a 
poor costermonger', who ha.s the elioioc hefore, I'.iin of obtaining £ 3 
or .£4 a week by his old ways of cheating the pi.hlic, or of rolin- 
•quishing great profits and dishorrest gains foi one rpiarter of his 
usual reerdpts. The temptation is notte the le.ss strong liocause ho 
is a poor, illiterate fi-llow, and irot a line, educatcil university man 
who Iras swiiidlird tho public tlirougli buhblo companie.s. Nor are 
the hcart-strugglirrgs agairrst the oppr'essir e dread of prosecution 
diminished by the condition of life of these new asjrirants after (rod 
and goodness. Ifis must be a. lu'utal, uirsyiiipatliising heart that 
can mock at tiro tyi'artnous wor ld of prrssiotrs which fight for the 
mastery over a soul ju.st borrr to Oo 1, wdUt hrrt a .siurplo, weak faith, 
trembling heart, aitd very iaipor fiad krrowlcdge. But oh ! when the 
hour and tho agony of teorptal,ion has past, when tiro craven fear 
has fled, and the insiilious hcdrtcl rcss of mischirrf dejral'ted, and the 
divinely-imparted atrrmgth has laid low the sotrl's great foe, and faith 
has triumphed, and hope Iras revived, arrd joy has atrin;, tad ar.d 
cheered tho distre.ssod hoirr-t—therr gr'atitudcr fills the soul, and music 
flows from thankfulness, and conlideuce .sjriiitgs into noble activity. 
Tit is somotliing worth ktrowirrg 

How srrljliiite .a tliirruit is 
To suffer arrd be str ong.” 

And the triumphs of divine grace overTrrrrtran weakness have their 
lessons for us, whether they be won over our own hearts or ovfer 
those of the poorest. 
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' Twrt kiiids of work are most useful in Westminster—perhaps three. 

O^eJl-air preaching on Sunday afternoons in courts and by-streets, 
■ tiiough^ attended by limited numbers, is surrounded by difficulties, 
but it is nevertheless owned and blessed by God. The missionary 
h.aj two stations in courts wliieh we liavo looked at, and found to be 
none of the sweetest or most desirable. The population Ls a mixed 
one—of Kngli.sh and Irish. “ Wo never knew who heard the Word 
and who did not; for the houses were so close, and the streets so 
narrow, that they who chose to listen could do so without being seen 
or,coining into the open street.” We are told that the quiet hearing 
of the Word much depends upon the amount of drink imbibed by the 
fallen women and their complinions dering the previous part of the 
day. “ Numlmrs of young in^u would pass up and dovin, and in and 
out among the women, and fi equmt ly have they stopped to lis^pn to. 
the words of truth, the effect of which has been to make them feel 
uneasy in tJieir minds, and they hardly had courage to enter the 
houses of iniquity,* but waited and listened until drawn in by the 
raillery or pressing invitations of their companions.” A. terrible 
picture; but alas ! true to nature. Then there is preaching in mit- 
tion^rooms, wliicli in tins neighbourhood are not easily filled, and— 
most important of all —lodginfliouse visitation. It appears there 
are now thirteen lodging-houses in the district, three of which are 
very large, and will unitedly accommodate about tw6 hundred per¬ 
sons. They are tenanted by beggars and street hawkers. Some¬ 
times there is interruption, of oour.se ; some one wdll suggest money 
as the one thing needful, just as the Dujte of Aborcorn lately thought 
that “ more turnips ” would cure Iceland’s ills ; hut a judicious* 
speaker will turn such interpolations to^i(lvfintago. When loquacious 
men are in licpior, oven a lion-like man is liable to look confused at 
•anluokive lampoon. But even these men are more inqrressible than 
the dogged and sullen, who have only a few thoughts and fewer 
ways of expressing them. 

We might give several ’remarkable instances of good done by 
* visitation among the wretched, but our^allotted space has all but 
gone, and we must content ourselves with two cases ; we select the 
two from the missionary’sVeport of 1873, solely because they are 
exceedingly striking, and in a measure representative of other of a 
later date, A poor fellow, of godly parents, was sent to college, 
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ftnd arottsedi The first efl'oet will be a moral one. Thdr lives • 
need renovating; thejr knew it long ago, and confessed it*sijmtf 
times in a ^nnty ^irit, at other time with sadness^ Sovij in sin- 
ceri^ of ^jarit aiid earnestness'of purpose, they desire to “ tiirn 
oyer-a new leaf.” The reader may understand tljat homely expres¬ 
sion, and think the work which it implies a comparatively easy 
one. Truth to toll, it is consummately diflicult for some who are 
surrouiidetl by temptations and sins which lose none of their potency, 
though much of Wieir foscination. There is the teinjitatiop to 
live in satisfaction with a low standard of right and wrong. This 
temptation to conventional morality comes alike to all classes in all 
conditions of life. It coilu-s in a low, gross form to the poor, hut 
it is none the less a triumph of grace to conquer it. There is, too, 
tlifi temptation to continue receiving ill-gotten gains. It comes to a 
poor costermonger, who has the clioice before him* hf obtaining £ 3 
or £4 a week by liis old ways of cheating the public, or of relin- 
•quishing gi oat profits and dishonest gains for one quarter of his 
usual receipts. The temptation is none the less strong because he 
is a poor, illiterate fellow, and not a fine, educated university man 
w^fo has swindled the public through bubble companies. Nor are 
the heart-strugglings against the 'oppressive dread of presecutioa 
diminished by the condition of life of these new aspirants after God 
and goodnossr Ilis must be a brutal, unsymp.atliising heart that 
can mock at tte tyrannous world of passions wliich fight for tho 
mastery over a soul just born to Go:l, with but a simple, weak faith, 
tr-embluig heart, and very imperfect knowledge. Cut oh I when the 
hour and tho agony of tcmijt.ation has past, when the craven fear 
Las fled, and the insidious s.*diictrcss of mischief departed, and the 
divinely-imparted strength has laid low the soul’s great foe, and faith 
has triumphed, and hope ha.s revived, and joy has anuK,'tad and 
cheered the distressed heart—then gratitude fills the soul, and music 
flows.from.thankfulness, and confidence springs into noble activity. 
^t is something worth knowing 

“How snblimc ntliingilis 
To suffer and be strong.” 

And the triumphs of divine grace over"human weakness have their 
lessons for us, whether they be won over our own hearts or over 
those of the poorest. 
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TvTOJfkidB'irf work are most useful in Westminster—^periiaps three. 
O^e^l-air preaching on Sunday afternoons- in courts and by-streets, 
though^ attended by limited nutnbei'S, is surrounded by diffiralties, 
but it is nevertheless owned and blessed by -God. Tlie missionary 
baj two stations in courts which we have looked at, and found to be 
none of tlie sweetest or most desirable. The population is a mixed 
one—of English and Irish. “ We never knew who heard the Word 
and who did not; for the houses were so close, and -the streets so 
narrow, that they who chose to listen could do so without being seen 
or,coming into the open street.” We are told that the quiet bearing 
of the Word much depends upoii the amount of drink imbibed by the 
fallen women and their companions daring the previous part of the 
day. " Numbers of young me,n would pass up and down, and in and 
out among tlie women, and frequently have they stopped to listpn to. 
the words of truths the effect of which has been to make them feel 
uneasy in their minds, and they hardly had courage to enter the 
houses of iniquity,* but waited and listened until drawn in by the 
raillery or pressing invitations of their companions.” A terrible 
picture; but alas! true to nature. Then there is preaching in mis- 
tion-roorm, which in this neighbourhood are not easily filled, and— 
most important of all— lodging-house visitation. It appears there 
are now thirteen lodging-houses in tlie district, three of which are 
very large, and will unitedly accommodate about tw6 hundred per- 
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sons. They are tenanted by beggars and street hawkers. Some¬ 
times there is interruption, of oourse; some one will suggest money 
as the one thing needful, just as the Duke of Abercorn lately thought 
that “ more turnips ” would cure Ireland’s ills; but a judicious, 
speaker will turn such interimlations to aid vantage. When loquacious 
men are in liquor, even a lion-like man is liable to look confused at 
*anIncisive lampoon. But oven these men are more impressible than 
the dogged and suHen, who have only a few thoughts and fewer 
ways of expressing them. 

We might give several “remarkable instances of good' done by 
* visitation among the wretched, but our allotted space has all but 
gone, and we must content ourselves with two cases ; we select the 
two from the missionary’s'report of 1873, solely because they are 
exceedingly striking, and in a measure representative of other of a 
later date. A poor fellow, of godly parents, wag sent to ooll^, 
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oVtaiued a good knowledge of Greek and Latin, became a Congre 
gationnl minister, then was tutor at a Yorkshire college for aorije 
years, then traTOlled on the Continent, met one misfortune after 
another, was. reduced to the lowest poverty, took to selling needles, 
paper, etc., in tlie London streets, and lacking decent clothipg 
ceased to attend public wor.sliip. He attended the missionary's ser¬ 
vice, and subsequent conduct proved him to be a true child of God. 
He became a great help in tlic neighbourhood, and tliougli he was so 
poor as Soarcely to obtain more than bread and Weak tea, yet be read 
and talked to the poor lodging-house people, and was much liked. 

Here is another case, gh en, because it is so painfully romantic, in 
his own words, of a poor tinman, who could neither read nor write, 
and Irnew ne more about religion, than tliat lie thougbt he was a 
sinner “ like the re.st of tlie folks.” He sny.s : *• You knows, Mr. P 

-, I believe what you say, but you know',, the likes of ns, that 

never had any laming, who Lin e alwny.s been travelling the country 
ever since we was born, it arn’t to be thought, that we could know 
much about these tilings. My father was a great drunkard all his life; 
he could earn plenty of money, but he used to sjiencl it as fast as he 
earned it. I was born on the road, as we was travelling—at least, 
se my mother tells me—poor old girl ! bnt she has been deml for years. 
Prom a boy J always tiuvcllccl with my father. Warn’t T frightened 
once ! Blow mo, if I warn’t. Why, my old dad (father), said to me 
one day as we w as near a wood, ‘ .1 say, boy, I Lave often said I will 
never die with my shoes on so he climbed a tree, I at the same 
time crying to him not to do i,t.—for I was but quite a boy, about 
twelve years old. He got up the tree, chucked me clown his shoes, 
and says, ‘ Hero goes, boy,’ and hung himself with his neck handker¬ 
chief. I ran to a man close by, in the road, filling a dung-cart, and 
told him my father had hung himself, and asked him to eapeiind 
cut him down ; but be would not, saying he warn’t going to cut him 
down if he was fool enough to hang himself. So I ran ciying, and 
met two gentlemen in the road. They came just in time to save my 
poor old father’s life ; but he was ill a long time, and at last. he died 
I'aving mad, through drink, a few years after.” 
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CHAPTER XTI. 

The Pubeio-Hocsks. 

A London gin-palace needs scarcely to be described. * Most persons 
are . acquainted with its exterior aspects. Its massive plate glass 
windows, solid mahogany doors, artistically decorated and gilded' 
pilasters, architraves, and fripzes, flaming gas, polished metal pipes, 
and gaily coloured vats, have made it the most unblushingly conspi- 
.cuous sight in the streets of London. Nor need we picture the 
scenes of riot, of indelicacy, showy vulgarity, and intemperance, 
which are too frequently witnessed in and outside the|e drinking 
establishments. Nor shall we* describe tbe less pretentious boor- 
bouscs, nor.tho.so dingy-looking pseudo *coflee-lionse,s, in wllicb if any 

one wore to ask for refrc.slitnonts he would be ridiculed. We (fcall 

• *. * • 

assume onr rcader.s to be sufficiently well acquainted with the exter¬ 
nal character of the.sp houses at least; and as our object is to depict 
vice and intemperance, we shall content ourselves with a simple un¬ 
varnished recital of,some of the most interesting facts with which wo 
have become acquainted. 

The larger number of our readers, will, in all probability, be sur-, 
prised to learn that tliei-e are such persons as ruissionai ies to public- 
liouses. Tlii,s fe.aturc of the nwiny-sided work of the London City 
Mission doe.s not strike one as peculiarly appropriate. We have so 
long and so justly re-gardcd gin-palaces as pail of tlio domains of the 
evil One, that they do not appeal-, at first sight, to be the most desir¬ 
able places in which to scatter the good seed of the kingdom. The 
bare thought of ontering a music hall or dancing saloon for this pur¬ 
pose, soeins an outrage upon Christian delicacy and honesty. And , 
yet, personally undesirable as those spheres of msefuluess may be to 
most of missionaries from which they should instinctively shrink os 
Jrom a^ouf leprosy, many persons have had cause to thank God for 
the felicity that sprang from contact with good and bravo men who 
have souglit out tho lost from those borders of hell. We candidly 
confess that we have not been able on this occasion to screw up 
• courage” to visit with the missionary the low haunts of infamy, 
vice, and degradation, to whicli he goes every night- We have visit¬ 
ed some of the lowest haunts of poverty alld ruffianism, and would 
not object to do so again were any good purpose to be served 
thereby, but to enter those nests of profligacy which, under the 
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clonk of cofiee-houses and dMieing saJociH), ai« th« leninarics 
Bensaalitjr in its vul^arest forms, is n^ors than the author would do 
were his Sxistenoe dependent upon it. .^d yet these missionaries 
venture, leaning wholly on the divine stipngth, to enter the doors 
leading close to perdition, to snatch from the burning those whom 
the Lord God would call. They witness, as one of them writes, 
scenes that are disgusting in the extreme, and hear language of a 
roost diabolical character. One of tliese men observes, “ I often go 
to a pu{)lio-house door, and push it open, and walk in, when my body 
goes in against my feelings, and I am compelled to cry to God for 
help. The door of a public-house is often to me a throne of grace, 
for there‘ it is -yhere 1 li^t my he^rt to God, and look to him for 
support and success, and when I have most felt my weakness the 
Lord has given me the greatest success.” I am'indebted to my good 
friend, Mr. Willium Olney, who is one of the exc3!lont of the earth, 
for an introduction to one of the public-house missionaries, whose 
district lies in Bermondsey and its neighbourhooc^. Mr. Olney’s sym¬ 
pathies so naturally flow into the channel of evangelism, tliat 
no one who knows him will be suprised to learn that he acts 
as local superintendent for the City Mission, in Bermondsey, 
and is therefore well acquainted, with the work of the gentle¬ 
man who has furnished me with many of the facts recorded in this 
article. 

Missionary effort in public-houses and mu lic-halls must ever be re¬ 
garded as strange, if not exceptional work. It is so felt by those 
who engage in it; yet the opportunities for usefulness are so great 
that the advantages override the difiicnlties. It is also considered 
to be strange work by the people who are visited. “ Religion in a 
publio-iionse!” some one will remark to the missionary, “ Do you 
know, sir, this is no place for you or religion 1” But, if'thiaj)e said, 
and said it has been, some one will be sure to retort, " Why, Jack, 
if this be the devil’s house, this is just the place for tiie>gentleroan 
to (Xime to reform us.” The publicans at first ridicule the efibrt, but, 
as we shall see farther on, almost always countenance it. Thatf 
there is absolute necessity for bearding the lion of sin in his den is 
only too apparent whbn we consider the number of persons who 
spend the best part of their leisure hours in these places. Anyone 
acquainted with domiciliary visitation to the poor will have reoog- 
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n»ld the great difficulty of meeting with the men. Where are ttiey ' 
to be found ? Naturally, a minisfer of the gospel is anxious t» ptp~ 
teot'Jiis own reputation, and cannot visit public-houses to “ get iit" 
these people. This work nmat be left to missionaries; and therefore 
we most heartily comme,nd the City Mission for the boldness of its 
policy in selecting hardy and godly men to visit those who, finding 
no attraction in their wretched homes, spend their evenings in 
public-houses. The work, of course, is essentially of an aggressive 
character, and for that reason we like it. There are, too, hosts of 
difficulties in connection with it. There is the bitter l^unt, the 
bla^-guavd language, the sottish ^5ff■eots of drink, the irritating mis¬ 
representation, inuendo, and double meaning given to the clearest 
reasoning, the unconquerable fjrce of degraded habit, the contatct 
with fallen women, intolerable obscenity and foul blasphemy, Jhe 
frequent presentation ^nder subtle forms of the woi'st temptations, 
the obtuseness pf the hardened intellect, and the pretentiousness of 
flimsy conceit. But J^hen there are a number of striking advantages 
which those who preach in conventicles and visit the homes of the 
poor seldom get. The men are in the puhlic-honse at leisure, and 
will therefore grant the time for listening ; they will bear to be lec¬ 
tured in a way that they would aot submit to in the presence of 
their wives and children ; the tracts will be sure to be read; not 
only one but dozens of men who are not to be reached by other 
agencies, are met with here ; no privacy is invaded ; no suspicion is 
excited among habitually suspicions men; and “ a clear stage and 
no favour,” or, in other words, fair-play^s given wliere, under other 
surroundings, it might be denied. Gre^t grace is wanted for this 
work. The company is sometimes dreadful; and to become familiar 
with scenes of vice must depress the mind and blunt the moral 
sensibilities.* Even Lot could not live in Sodom without offering, 
whether as the result of rashness or heat in a moment of extreme 
perplexity or trial one can hardly determine, a compromise to the 
demands of the violent oitiiens. One may well pray for the i»re- 
servation of the public-house missionaries. “Several nights,” says 
one of them, “ have I laid awake for hours and could not sleep—the 
language I had heard and the scenes I haS witnessed prevenring 
me ; and yet amidst all this sin our heavenly Father has been pleased 
to work by the power of his Spirit.” * 
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I said, the landlords approved of the work of these men. This is, 
gre?itly to ^eir oredit, and adds to the pleasure and-^enooura^ment 
of the workers. . But it is not always that the first introduction to 
the pnbliqen is agreeable. It requires not a little tact, skill, and 
judgment,' to obtain his good opinion.' Perhaps the first que^ion 
put to the missionary will, be, “ Do you want to make men teeto- 
tolers ?” and if the missionary be a rigid abstainer his difficulties will 
be increased. Or, he may be invited into the parlour on account of 
his re.<poctability, and asked what he will take. And perhaps he 
• will be considered to liar’e taken a liberty to intrude for a purpose 
so different from that of the custouiers. But in a few moments the 
frown of disapit.fintuient, if not xation^ will be exchanged for 
the smile of approval, as the proprietor will say, “ Well, no doubt, 
yofir purpose is good, and you are welcome here.” Indeed, the 
landlords have a deep personal regard for the visitor. In liundreds 
of instances they have given tlieir hearty welcomes, and have well 
appreciated the errand on wliich the iiii.ssionaries have been sent. 
Even some landladies will distribute the tr.acts which arc loft with 
them for the benefit of the nio.st dopnivod of their customers. Cards 
containing mottoes prettily printed—such a.s, “ Be sober,” “ Swear 
not at all,” “ Thou God seest me,” &C., to the number of over five- 
hundred, have been distributed among publicans, and exhibited by 
them ; some having previmisly enframed them in rosewood. “ When¬ 
ever a customer swears,” says one jiublicau, “ I direct him to that 
card, and it has checked many persons in using had language.” 
“MatOj we musn’t swoar now,” said a man to his companion. “Ah ! 
that’s coining it too strong,” remarked another, “ if they left out ‘ Be 
Bolsjr,’ it would do very woU.” In a club-room in a public-house in 
Lower Shadwell, each man who swears is fined one jienny. There are 
many instances 5f alike nature, [iroving that wlien the’paij-onnge.of 
publicans is obtained, good ijs frequently done. Many of them have 
manifested a kind of pride in liaving their establishments visited by a 
missiouaiy. They have introduced Lira to their astonished patrons, 
and his efibrts have been favourably referred to and highly "coUif 
mended by them. In two instances', they have insisted upon having 
the.missionary’s portrait taken, and hawa made him presents. ' 

A few such* publican have been brought to the Saviour’s feet, 
bowed down under the^asterly influences of deep contrition, 'fheir 
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wives, loo, are ofterf' impressed with the importance of eterhit]? end 
its sple!on issues. Some of them are Christian women, strivingf earn* 
estly to pounterapt by personal piety and constant pfeading with- 
their diildren, the evil infltienoes under which tlieir families are 
brought. Surrounded hy such a miasma, it is no small difficulty for 
tlie flower of Christian virtues to grow. The soil is ungenial, the 
breezes are unliealthy, and the gloomy clouds too thick for the bright¬ 
ness of heaven’s olieering rays. Tlie missionaries declare that many 
publicans are unhappy in their business. One of their reports states: 

—“ yhe landlady of the-told me, with tears stroaminp^from her 

eyes, that she felt her soul was iSat, and that she had been training 
up her children for hell all the }t>ars that she laid b«»)u in the. beer- 
trade : ‘ And now that my clyl^ren have grown up,’ «lie added, 
‘they turn round and abuse mo ; and if 1 tii|k to them about reli¬ 
gion, they call me a nmniac.’ ” Some publicans re,sist altogether the 
thought of religion, and .abandon themselves to de.spair and to their 
evil destiny. A public.an said to a missionary, “ I can’t ho religious 
if I would. You come and take my pLace for twelve months, and 
that will soon knock .all ridigion out of yon.” Their great gains— 
one of them advertises a gin-|i!ilaco to lot, “ doing £250 a week over 
the bar,” and another is known to pay £300 a month for malt—is a 
great bander to a religious life. An incrciising number are desirous 
of closing on the Sabbath day. Many do this already.* Others are 
undergoing a favourable chango of opinion on the subject. Still, 
these, I fear, are comparatively few ; and .although the missionaries 
seem to write hopefully as to the feeling, among the publicans, the 
recent strong ojipo.sitioii to the hill plpoed before Parliament for 
restrictions upon Sunday trading does »ot speak favourably of the 
ojunions of this class. 

•It woipld seem that in most districts tliere is a much larger pro¬ 
portion of men than of women who, visit beer-houses. We are told 
by one of the mission agents that, he meets with ten men to one 
woman. This average would ^ot be found, of course, in gin-palaoes, 
Where a larger number of disreputable women congregate. But the 
women who are generally seen in common beer-houses are of the 
most degraded typo. Their* language is frequently beyond desofip- 
■; tion. Tho men blaspheme at intervals, but the wom8n seem never 
to stop, or allow of the possibility of an interval. The proprietors 
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of beer-1)ouge8, in low dmisriots, get o{> epeOi&l ftttii»dii<»is hti their* 
customers. They have, aS the polioe-oourts sometime* reveal,* “,rat- 
pits,” and bets are made upon dogs killing a givep mimb^ of rats 
within a stated time. As sn instance of the power ot drinking 
habits, and the accoimnodating policy of Abe publicans, the, Ber¬ 
mondsey missionary informed me that women will take off some of 
tlieii clothing, and hand it over the bar for gin to the publican, who 
will retain the article until it is redeemed—^of course, a perfectly 
illegal procedure, but one, I am assured, that is by no means un¬ 
common. .. „ 

A missionaiy’s round on the Sunday night io full of incident. Bade 
and lewd talk is not banisiied. He goes lu one tap-room, and finds 
a score of youths, with sliort-eroppetl hair, showing that their per¬ 
sonal liberty has been guarded witluu prison walls, gambling for 
money. He is roughly leceived, but secuiijig their attention by a 
reference to a forthcoming royal marriage, he passes on to Lord’s 
parable of the marriage of tlie King’s son. Some of the lads are 
deeply interested, and these leave the place for private conversation 
outside. In the pailour of the next beer-house, there are several 
tradesman and three young Frenchmen who wish to have a contro¬ 
versy respecting the claims of the Pope. In another public house, 
there are a number of Irish labourers, and—^for the missionary 
always aims at appositoness—the parable of the builders is recited. 
The bar of another house is filled with soldiers. The missionary 
observes the entrance of a jolly-looking sailor, in company with a 
young woman. He tells them when Nelson at Trafalgar was shot, 
he cried, “ I conquer,” but- he died; when the Christian died ho 
cried, “ 1 conquer” too, but he lived for ever. In the next tap-*-we 
are using one of the repoits of the missionary—aio some navvies, and 
two men who are deaf and dumb. With these latter, a coiiversation 
is entered upon by means of scraps of paiier. A low gin-shop is next 
visited. “ The bar was crowded with men of the baser sort. The 
barman held up the tract, and then tore it to pieces. He quickly ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ We expect that sort of thing. 1 am a sower come out iio 
sow, and some of my seed is sure to fall upon the wayside, or among 
thorns.’ The men pressed round him, one of them declaring that 
Bishop Oolenib bad proved the Bible to be all a lie. He therefore took 
his seat upon a barrel, and read Matthew viil 3—12, with com- 
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monts,’’ of these men, and thousands itftiJl in 

the^cAirse of a few inmtths, are ever seen again; so that the* reshlta 
of this upobti^usive effort cannot be fully known until the day tn ttlli- 
veysal revelatimi. A few months ago, a visit was paid to a thieves’ 
den ^ and as this will form the best illustration of the work of the 
missionaries among the lowest class of people, I give it entire:— 

“ Ooe evening I met with a tbioi of my acquaintance, who informed me that 
‘a lot of chape wae as how going to havo a little jaw together at the—beerehop.’ 
By this I understood that thieves of his order were to have a meetiil|; among 
themselves. 1 therefore bent my steps towanls the place. Therq were only 
two Ibon before the bar. to whom 1 sai^ a few words. The lap-room is in a very 
awkward place. A door opens from the bar into a'dark passage cofldiiotiag to 
the tap-room. As I appro.aehed this, the landlord, in an angry tone, exclaimed 
‘ Don't go there.’ I, however, hm nu3 through, Dpon entering \he tap, I was 
met with a loud expression of disapprobation. About thirty men and ymiths 
were present, two of whojn i know to be tioket-of-lcave men, and several were 
known thieves. The majority were of the class known as ‘sneaks,’ or common 
thieves, and 1 was surprised to see several gentlemanly-looking men among 
them, evidently ‘ magsmen’ or ‘ pickpockets.’ It is trae, strange as it may appear, 
that these classes keep veiy distinct. They rarely fraternise ; the one class, I 
suppose, feeling the pride of ability and rank, and the other being consoloua of 
their inferior position. I was, therefore, surptiscil at dmliiig the two classes 
together. It was evident that a common interest or danger had brought them 
there. Throe or four ordered me out, but there was a friendly smile upon 
several faces. I therefore exclaimed, ‘ Pi "tty fellows, iiideed^to hold a secret 
meeting; why I could not come down the Marylcbonc-ioaif v/itbont hearing 
about you. “ Well,’ I continued, after a pause, ‘ You know I’m safe, and I 
have come to do you a good turn—tho best thing one man can do for 
another.’ I was stopped by one of the men,«a thorough rough, baudmg me 
a copy of the Timm newspaper. It was dirty and beer-stained. He enquired 
if that was not a disgrace to the country? and»if I thought men were to be 
treated without justice, like savages, because they were unfortunate 2 and if I 
didn’t think tligt tho man who wrote that ought to be garrotted 2 The article 
jn'quostioa approved of the severe sentence passed upon some prisoners for 
street robbery, with violence. I quickly ebanged the subiect by telling them 
that I had road in French history of a prison in which a blacksmith wan kept to 
rivet fetters upon the limbs of the •unfortunate prisoners. They listened with 
bfoatbless interest to the narrative. I then told them that all men who commit 
sin ‘forge their own fetters,’ and b 8 bind themsefios to sin and hell. But, I 
exclaimed in a less solemn tom^ ‘ seven hundred years before /cm C^rUt 
was born, a prophet wrote of him as the great fetter breaker, that he should 
proclaim Kbsrty to the captives, and the opening of the prison to them that arc 
bound,’ I commented upon thew words in connexion with Luke iv. 16 — 20 , 

20 
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for aiioat ten minntes nmidst proloand eUtneo, and ended b; firing tbem m 
e«nie»t call to repentimce and faith in the tod ifesna. The men Beemed enb- 
dned, and discussed the difBcalty of getting an honest Using, after bavjng 
been conricted. One of them remarked, ‘You made a Christian of ,{listlting 

Bill’(a young, man named-.) I lold them shout his conversion, and the 

points of several letters I received from him and from^the chaplain of Dartmoor 
Convict Eetahlishmont, of his enlisting as a soldier, and his happy deaflt in 
India. This was another matter of intoiost, so I stayed for mote than an 
hour. At leaving, several followed me out, and walked pait of the way home 
with me. I gave my address, and am glad to add that I received visits from 
three of' them. One, who had not been convicted, though charged, has en¬ 
listed into tig! army ; and another called to tell mo that he had obtained woik 
at a wharf. In each of these oases theio seemed to he deep religions impres¬ 
sions. I oahnot, with ccrtaiAty, sny more."^ 

It will lie seen, from wh.tt Las been already stated, that for this 
peculiar, worls:, the greatest prudeAe# and the'utmost possible in¬ 
genuity are pre-requisites. These must be jiartly natural gifts. 
Quickly to seize hold of opportune moments, to keep a sharp look¬ 
out for any passing tvetit or incident tliat may introduce some por¬ 
tion of scriptural teaching, and to do this so surreptitiously as not 
to lash the conceited and the sceptical into fury, and so simply as 
not to be above the comprehension of the most muddled and fuddled 
intellect, is the distinctive v ork of the eight missionaries employed 
by the City Mission in this department of Christian labour. Take 
some cases. The Bermondsey missionary w.-is once amused by two 
soldiers, one of whom seriously a'dvised the ordei’ to “ open his mouth 
and shut his eyes, to see what Cod would send liim.” The soldier 
■was fool enough to clqse his eyes, and open his good-sized mouth. In 
the twinkling of an eye, t'lie missionary stejiped up, and thrust a 
tract in the stupid fellow’s mouth, observing that there was more 
probability of God’s sending him that, than that he should have sent 
what his comrade was about to give him. And soj this tract and 
incident formed a suitable introduction to a conversation on the 
bread of heaven. The now.s of the day necessarily forms the staple 
topic of discourse in public-houses. When any great event occurs, 
it is the universal subject of conversation in beer-houses. After thp 
wreck of the “ London,' ’ some men in Bethnal Green refused to re¬ 
ceive the missionary’s b.'acts,.x)n the ground of their unbelief ill the 
efficacy of prayer. “Were not the sailors all praying 1” observed 
one of the men, “ but God did not hear or answer, for the ship went 
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down and they were all drowned; and I have been ill for two years, 
and praying for health all the time, but I am no bettei, so I thint- 1 
will give over praying.” “ There are so many religions—which are 
we to believe!” is a quesfion often put, and the missionary who 
quotes and comments cfa the Saviour’s own words, “ This is life eter¬ 
nal, to know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent,” will be more likely to satisfactorily answer the question 
than if he were to talk to them about the distinctive peculiarities 
of Protestantism, or of any section of the Protestant church. When 
in‘February, 1864, the execution took place at Old Bailey of five 
pirates, a publican said to one of the missionaries, “ Let «s liave a 
lecture on c.ipifcd punislnnent, for wo very much need it from the 
the appcarauco outsvlo.” Tliis‘affoided an opportunity ^o^• the pro¬ 
clamation of the great trutlis of the Cross, and the vicarious dSath 
thereon of the Lord. “ M'e don’t believe in God,” observed a publi¬ 
can in the wd4 end. “ Oh,” replied the missionary, pointing to a 
jug of flowers— 

“ No Ood 1 no God! the simplest flower 
That ill the wild i‘« found. 

Shrinks as it diinkH its cup of dew. 

And trembles at the sound.” 

“ There is a God, my friend—a flowor-nmker and a star-maker, and 
iu these last days he lias spoken to os by his Son, jvRom he raided 
from the dead.” “ You’re a good cliaji, and no gammon,” remarked 
a rougli-looking fellow. “ Ah, if that’s true,” answered the mission¬ 
ary, “ I was’iit so once ; if I show the portrait of the kind of chai-ac- 
ter I was before God saved me, you would .say, ‘ Ho is a bad chap, • 
lud no gammon.’” And so, there fcdlowcd a short discourse on 
man’s condition by nature, and the contrast—man saved by divine 
grace. , , 

We will briefly epitomise some of the remarkable cases which the 
missionaries have reported to the City Mimon Ma/jazme. One mis¬ 
sionary can report the change of life of throe hundred souls, and 
Although some have gone back^into “ the Jbeggarly elements of the 
world,” he rejoices that “ a number of his mission children,” are 
walking in the truth. One*stout-willod, contemptuous landord, who 
had made a small fortune at the Australian gold-diggings, amused 
himself at the missionary’s expense whenever he visited his bar. 
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Ofie Saaday, la the midet «rf th® d«ri»oH «»a*l|8ihg hesj^ 
apon the mesBenger of good tiding a iaanplightei was h|bsfflrv%d^ to 
I ght a lamp at the door, and to walk m the bar room and oay for “ a 
pint ” The misaionary, who was m want of an illustration, immediate 
ly pointed towards the new oomoi, and observed, “ I’m in that liiys of 
lusineW “Indeed' how IS that?’ He was not only obtained a 
liglit in his lamp there, but he runs ibout with his laddei ovei his 
shoulder, lighting tip all the dark lamps in tlie street Vi ell, the 
Sallow of the, world has cilhd oui hen Is lamps Some men are 
wise, lud got the light of sahatiou iii thtia, others art foolisii, /iiid 
walk in darkness Now, when i*'mui obtuns spiutual light he 
becomes a‘h^ht be irei, mu'this is why Ihiiocomt m lure, togiio 
each of jov. tlu gloiious light of thegispel of fhiist ’ The men 
listened , so did the lamlloid Tlio Holy fepiiits woik ot leginiri 
tion was the topic , the Holy Spirits poai t i s fdt, iiid tlu hnd 
lord, once “0 stiiidy and dmsiie, was influenced by i supciuatuial 
comiction that changed the cum ntof his thou,,^hts, l^ii some tune 
he shu'ghd ignnsl tin wistiablc eiils ot histiadi He closed his 
bouse on the Sabbeth Ht declined toscivccluinkiuls Ht pioposcd 
giving up business, but eri his phns wtu pci tec ted, h( wis seized 
with disease, fiom which he suflcuil foi tiuny months His sickness 
aided Ills spiiitiul gioath His spuitual giowth iip< ned him foi 
heaven Hu died a bilioict, incl liis wito hv( d to m uufest “ bko 
precious faith ’ SuniKi cists might Ik imiitioucd, ciscs in wluch 
the closing of the beci housi on ths, bund ly h is been the piecursor 
of thegieatest gun—the hepe of Inaven One laudloid gave up 
Sunday trading, and found the bibbath a nth possession And now 
“ his wife and grown up diughteis confess Cliiist, and by then lives 
give evidence of a woik of grice ’ Take anothu instance of couvOr 
Bion through public house visitation One of the agents, in vjsiting r 
public house, met with an aged man, who had the appeaiance of a 
gentleman, in the pailour — 

“ A pleasant icmatk was made about his 1 Wely position, and I asked pormis 
sion ‘ to put the (piestiou to him which a gieat King who sat upon the throne of 
tiie 1 haraohs once put to an tiged m m who Vas led up to his thione He smiled 
and said,^Oeitamly ‘Web, then I ooiitmu^d, ‘how old art thoa 1 Eighty- 
four,’ he replied ‘ Ibat,’ I added ‘ is not so good aa answer as good old JaOob 
gave , be said that his days had been few, bat of many sorrows, has it not been 
10 snth you !' < It has,’ he answered. ' But,’ I coufuined, ‘ bs called life the 


. of 7 «M!| fl* W» ^ilgrtoage—bM yottw be«n a 
dikiDtif V At 1 (rpoke &e team trickied down hia cbd^e, and he KptMli'* tlMt 
is liy trouble ; my Ufa has been prosperous, and 1 have an amplAortwe, 1»dt |or 
some yeaJs past I bsTe felt oiuabed under tbe weight of my sins. X know tiiat 
my days aie few, and at times t am so nnhappy that I leave home and wander 
about. Thiit was the casS this morning and I felt weary as I passed here, and 
as no one was in the parlour I stepped in for a glass of sherry.’ This he had 
before him. He gave anxious heed while I dwelt upon the meaning of the Savl- 
onr’s sweetest name, ‘ even Jesus,’ and told him about the Fathei’s love. Several 
rough men came in, and we rose to leave. He then offeied me his hand, and 
said, ‘ Do let me see you again, sir; come and dine with me ' I promised to oaii 
up(A him, and we exclunged o.vrd 8 . Sinee then f hare seen him fiequently, and 
I have sought his 8 ,ahation with miicli oonveisatioii,and piayer. U{¥)n a recent 

visit he received me with a simlo,' and said,”Oh I Mr. \V*-, I h.vva cast all 

upon the 8 .iM 0 nr, and can now siy,lottost thou thy servant depait in 
peace, foi mine eyes ifive seen thy salvation.’ I continue to \isit him, i^nd I 
bi liove th it he is saved. 

We niitjlit go oil with suchiiistancos—our patience is notexhausfc- 
eil—blit our space ^s alicidy filled. We might give instances of 
conversions of l.mdloidswbo have, foi conscience sake, given up their 
businesses, and SIRnliccd niuih foi jinnCiplcs for which no saoiifice 
can be too gieat , of diuuki.rds who have dashed away the tempta¬ 
tion, and .iccountcd it for ever jiccurscd , of harlots who have bean 
lescuedevcii mtlic midst of the bcwltclllllgelKhantlucnt^of gaiety; 
of iulidcis who have tuiiied fiom the intoxications ©f self conceit, 
and have humbled tlicmsclvcsiiiidci ’he siinplc verities of the gospel; 
of sailors who, se.iue I Hided ou.shoie, li.ivc, hy divine grace, aban¬ 
doned the luf.vtuations of pissioii, aiuKought the sobeior and more 
enduring joys of a life of faith , of thereon version of iliose who but 
for tlio eiiminal fastidiousness of thoio who should have warned 
them, might long ago have turned from the coirupting paths of licen¬ 
tiousness -Jouiig men who have been caught up in the whirpool of 
London fast life, and who after a round of false pleasures have been 
mercifully delivered from the toi ture-room of abused outraged na> 
ture, in which room “Nature casts down tfie wretch, searoLes every 
sveiii, makes a road of every neive for the scorching feet of pain to 
travel on, puJls at every muscle* breaks in *the breast, builds fires in 
the brain, eats out the skiny and easts living*cuals of torment on the 
heart.” Let the agonies witnessed in hospitals where the vdetims of 
gaiety ooze out the remnant of a sin-besotted life, boa justifioatioB 
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more than sufficient for missionai'y operations among those who, en¬ 
tangled by vice, must, but for the meroy and restraints of Iieaveiv, go 
down from the strange woman’s house through the corridorc of hell, 
eveu to “ the chambers of death.” 


CHAPTEE XVII. 

• THE SEVEN EVILS OF LONDON. 

The flrot of the seven evils of London is “ neglected children.” 
Well may the writer call it a startling fact, that in England and 
Wales, three Imlidred and iifty thousand children, under the age of 
sixteen, are'dependent more or less cn parish .T,uthoritios for main¬ 
tenance ; in London alone, one hundred thousand children wander in 
destitution, preparing for the gaols or for the ehilv graves. Children 
of the gutter, their food is scant, their lodging foul, their clothing 
ragged. Even when blessed with a mother, thcyoung Arabs neither 
fare sumptuously by night nor by day. Cradled in a gooseberry 
sieve, or nestled in an egg box, the babies of the poorest class have 
no injurious luxury to enervate them. Strange facts came under my 
own olxservation. “ Accompanied *by a friend, I was on a visit of 
exploration into the little-known regions of Baldwin’s Cardens, in 
Leather Lane, apd entering a collar there, the family who occupied it 
were discovered in a state of dreadful commotion. Tlio mother, a tall, 
bony, ragged shrew, had a baby tucked under one arm, while she 
was using the other by the '-aid of a pair of dilapidated mmleless 
bellows in inflicting a tremendous beating on a howling young gen¬ 
tleman of about eleven yeari! old. ‘ Tut! tut! what is the matter, 
Mrs. Donelly ? Best your am a moment, now, and tidl^us all about 
it.’ ‘ Mather! shure it’s inatther enough to dhrive a poor widdy 
beyant her senses !’ And then her rage turning to sorrow, she in 
pathetic terms described how that she loft that bad boy Johnny only 
for a few moments in charge of the '• darlint comfortable ashleap 
in her bashket,’ and thut he had neglected his duty, and that th4 
baste of a donkey had smelt her out, and ‘ ate her clane out o’ bed.’ 

. , . It was not long after the incident of the gooseberry sieve, 
that I discovered in one small i-oom in which a family of six resided, 
ttree little children, vaiying in age from three to eight, perhaps. 
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sUtk naked. It was noon of a summer’s day, and there they were 
nude »s forest monkeys, and so hideously dirty that every rib-bone 
in Uieir poor wasted little bodies showed plain, and irf colour like 
mahogany. Soon as I put my head in at the door they scS,ttered, 
scared as rabbits, to the ‘ bed,’ an an-angement of evil-smelling flock 
and bid potato-sacks, and I was informed by the mother that they 
had not a rag to wear, and had been in their present condition for 
more t]um three months.” 

Had the stories told of the food of little Arab hordes in !tiondon 
streets been narrated by a missionary as being true of Chinese 
or fatagonians, our hair wouldjbe on end with horror; but many 
will read the following with ooipplaconcj. " They ^Iraw a’consider- 
able amount of their sustenance from the markets. And really it 
would seem that by* some miraculous dispensation of Providence, 
garbage was for their sake robbed of its poisonous properties, and 
endowed with virtues such as wholesome food possesses. Did the 
reader ever see the young market hunters at such a ‘ feed,’ say in 
the month of August or September 2 It is a spectacle to be witness¬ 
ed only by early risers who can get as f.ir as Covent Garden by the 
time that the wholesale dealing in the open falls slack—which will 
be about eight o'clock ; and it is^not to be believed unless it is seen. 
They will gather about a muck heap and gobble up plums, a swelter¬ 
ing mass of decay, and oranges and apples that have quite lost their 
original shape and colour, with the avidity of ducks 5r pigs. I speak 
according to my knowledge, for I have seen them at it. I have 
seen one of these gaunt wolfish little children with bis tattered cap 
full of plums of a sort one of which I would not have permitted a 
diild of mine to eat for all the money ir^tho Mint. 

Very painful are the results of enquiries into the parentage of 
these “ rankfoutsiders” of humanity, these wretched waifs and strays 
of the race; and if possible, oven worse are the revelations concern¬ 
ing the baby-farming, and other forms by which certain of these poor 
little souls are reared, or rqther, murdertd wholesale. Advertise¬ 
ments for nurse children, and for babes to be adopted, mean a great 
deal more than unsuspecting r'eoders have usually imagined. How 
many babes have passed into eternity thrdligh the “ha’p’orth of 
bread and a ha’p’orth of milk a-day” system, eternity alone can re¬ 
veal.. No longer need we wonder at the large proportion of infantile 
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But whht uiMi 9 .tur»l, bratal s!a d<»es all thia njeao 1 HW 
Smist God' be pioVoked as be sees Am oluldren deserted oi*tbeir 
parents, A»s liabes left as beasts leave not their young! ^ Should 
these poor creatures lise, and berorae breisd-winners on their o^.n 
account, they do but escape the ogres to fail into the way of harpies 
equally as vile. The amusements provided for the youth of Loud^ 
are many of them such as tSodom could have never excelled for their 
depravity. TIk! low tlieatr<!, and the jienny gaff, are simply oj)en 
doors t() hell ; they smell of Tojrhet, aud this makes them none the 
less profitable. “ Now that the police are to be roused to increased 
vigilance in tlie snp])rossion, as well as the arrest of criminalit}', it 
would be ks well \f tbo.sc'iii authority directed their especial attention 
to these penny theatres. As they at'present exist, they are nothing 
better than hot-liecls of vice in its vilest forms, tlirls and Imys of 
tender age are herded togetlno' (o witness the siilendid achiiivcincnts 
of ‘dashing highwaymen,’ and of sirens of the Slarlight Sail School; 
nor is l.his nil. lint bad :i.? ihis is, it is realty the least part of the 
evil. The penoy ' grili" o nsindly a .sin.'ill jdace. and ■when a speci¬ 
ally fitaccioos piece pi'oduecs a corrcspoinling ‘ run,’the ‘ bouse’is 
incapable of containing the vast nnmhor of boys and girls who 
nightly flock to stio it. Scores would be tuimcd away from the doors, 
and tlieir halfpence, wasted, were it not for the worthy pro))rietor’s 
ingenuity, i sin now sjtcaking of what f was an actual witness of 
in the neighbourhood of Sliorcditcli. Bcneatli the pit and sttige of 
the theatre was a sort of large kitcliGii, reached from the end of the 
passage that was the entrance to the theatre, by a flight of steep 
_ stairs. There were no seats in this kitchen, nor furniture of any 
kind. Thci'P wms a window V'oking toward the street, but this was 
prudently boarded up. At night time all the light allowed in the 
kiteheii proceeded from a feeble and dim gas jot by the wall ovm-^' 
the fire-place. 

“ Wretched and dreary-looking as was this underground chamber, 
it was a source of considolahle profit to'the proprietor of the ‘gaff’ 
over-head. As before stated, when anything peculiarly attractive' 
was to be seen, tlie theatre filled within ten minutes of opening tlie 
besieged doors. Not to 'disappoint the late comers, however, all who 
pleased might jmy and go' down-stairs until the performance juSt 
commenced (it lasted generally about an hour and a-Iialf) terminated. 
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The prime mdooement held out was, that * the# they ♦etdd belmro 
of jgood seats.’ The inevitable result of such an arrangement ms^ fee 
easier giiessed than described. For my part, I know no more'about 
it than was to be derived ffom a hasty glance from the stair-hea^ 
Thupe was a stench of tobacco smoke, and an uproar of mingled youth* 
ful voices—swearing, chaffing, and screaming, in boisterous tnirth. 
This was all that was to be heard, the Babel charitably rendering 
distinct pronouncing of blasphemy or indecency unintelligible. Nor 
was it much easier to make out the source from whence the hideous 
clamour proceeded, for the kitchen was dim as a coal cellar, and was 
further obscured by the foul tobacco sinolfe the lads werp emitting 
from their short pipes. A few were rbnipiug abcftit—‘ larking,’ as 
it is termed—but tlpj majority,* girls and boys, were squatted on the 
floor, telling and listening to stories, tlio quality of which might 
but too truly be guobkod from the sort of applau.se they elicited. A 
few—impatient of the frivolity that surrounded them, and really 
anxious for ‘ the pl*ay’—stood apart, gazing with scowling envy 
np at the celling, on the upper side of which, at frequent intervals, 
there was a furious clatter of hobnailed boots, betokening the deli¬ 
rious delight of the happy audience in full view of Starlight Sail, 
in ‘ silk tights’ and Hessians, ddneing a Highland fling. Goaded 
to desperation, one or two of the tormented ones down in the 
kitchen reached up with their sticks and beat on tbe.ceiling a tattoo, 
responsive to tho battering of the hobnailed boots before mentioned. 
This, however, was a breach of ‘ ghff ’ rule tliat could not be tolerated.” 

In the chamber of horrors tho secoinhdoor admits us to a view of 
professional thieves, an army, at le.ast, twenty thousand strong. 
Think of that 1 remembering that this flumber is little short of tho 
membership of all the Baptist churches in Loudon ; and painfully 
wflecting that ev^ry individual member of this synagogue of Satan 
is an earnest, genuine worker in tho evil cause. If this vast and 
valiant host comprehended all the villainy of London the plague 
would be deep and horrible enough ; but, alas ! the infection of dis¬ 
honesty taints all classes of the, comniunitifc and honesty is almost 
as rare as in those days when the prophet complained that the best 
of them was “as a thorn-hedge.” 

Professional beggars figure in the third department j and from onr 
own large and troublesome experience we can more than confirm 
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many of Mr. Qi'cenwood’s statements. That there :iro liOggara iu 
London who^e poverty is pitiable, and vho richly deserve assistance, 
we kdow; but that mendicancy is with thousands a profitahje trade, 
a resort for the idle and the vicious, we*are equally certain. Meia 
singing in the street, squatting down in theatrical destitution <jn a 
doorstep, or exhibiting sham sores are old and'timeworn dodges, 
yplach are but poorly remunerative; but the begging-letter dodge, 
tbe newspaper schmue, and other delic.'itc processes of imposture, are 
still prolitoblc speculations, and support an army of the vilest loafers 
that ever disgraced a city. 

Oil (li! , fwiiHii point, tjio curse of'/a?/«n women we confess to bo 
with'ly i<t viiriumfi' with Mi-.*Oreenwoods staleinents. We deprecate 
fvoii'i (ic h-a'rom of our hearts thchWaof licens^g prostitution. The 
Freucli nii'f i.'.'!. -o fill tVoin having tlieir admiration of the English 
jicrofile, iJicr loathing. May tjod av^rt from England the 

abiding peslihcv of .systematic dehauoliery, by which sin is made 
easy, and the paili to iicll more fascinating than“cvor. Yot England's 
social evil is intolorable in ito present shape, ami something uinst be 
done to ropres.s it. 

The crowning curse is drunkenit-ess, which indeed i.s rolated (•' all 
the otliors, and is often their mother and always their nurse. Here 
it is not possible for the subject to be too highly wrought. We have 
heard it averred, of Mr. Grecnwi.'od that he colours a subject ijnito 
sufficiently, and is no mean proficient in tlic imaginatii'c, but in bis 
volume we see no evidence to subsftantiato the charge, perhaps be¬ 
cause the fault w'as impossible. The liquor .served out for public 
consumption at the giu-palaccs, l)cor-hou,ses, and drinking bars, if all 
be true, would defile the fouksst koniiol; and if the whole stock were 
poured out into Barking Greek it would be well. Ordinary hard 
drinking does quite mischief enough without the added horror of the. 
fact that men and women swallow seas of disgusting mixtures in 
which ooculus indicus, foxglove, green copperas, hartshorn shavings, 
henbane, jalap, nut galls, uux vomica,opium, vitriol, potash, quas¬ 
sia, yew-tops, and alum,, arc the clipioer ingredients. No wonder' 
the topers grow mad drunk, the marvel is they do not die outright. 
It ought to need no pcrsua.sion to in'cluco men totally to abstain 
from such abominations as the beers and porters, the wines and 
spirits, of most of the licensed poison-shops. 
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This demon of drink must be fought, for it swallows men by 
thousands, makes their homes wretched, their childrMi paupers^ -and 
their souls the prey of the devil. There should be dbmbinqd and 
vigorous action among ajl temperate men for such a control pf 
licenses that the dens of drunkenness should be made far less nmnOJ*' 
ous. The Englishmen unmistakably overdone with gin-palaces and 
beer-houses; they are thrust upon them at every street-corner ; they 
are multiplied beyond all pretence of demand. Not the public good 
but the publican’s good appears to be the aim of the lieensers. 
Quiet neighbourhoods cannot spring up because the beer-house rises 
simultaueously ; or if such a thkig should for a few months be seen 
under heaven as a sober regioiiv univer.sj,lly l-espeotjble, aiiH guiltless 
of intoxication, tho Bacchanalian missionary soon opens^ his temple 
and converts the population to tVe common error of drinking ways. 
It is true, the demaiuj for drink creates tho supply, but it is as surely 
true that the all-surrouiuliug oiuniprcseucc of the stimulant sug¬ 
gests, and propagates tlie craving. At any rate, no two opinions 
can exist upon one point, naimd)', that tho accursed habit of intoxi¬ 
cation lies at tho root of tho main part of London’s poverty, misery, 
and crime. 

Betting yamblers, in the sixth place, cowo in for their share of 
Mr. Greenwood’s condemnation. “ There can lie no doubt that tho 
vice of gambling is on the increase amongst the English working- 
classo-s. Of this no better jiroof is allbrded than in tlie modern 
mnUiplic.ation of tlio.so newspiipors specially devoted to matters 
‘sportive.’ 'Twenty years ago there wi re three or four sporting 
newspapers published in London ; now tliore arc more than a dozen.” 

Those who occupy the highest ranks’of tho social scale have tho 
fearful responsibility of rendering gambling fashionable, and their 
example lu* had its influence upon all ranks, until even children hot 
their shillings Und tho lads of the gutter cry tho odds. A tribe of 
“ prophets,” blacklegs, and advertisers, feed upon this growing vice, 
swarming about it like flies around cai|.’io». Marvellous are the 
Jlortunes to be made by “ putting on ” a few poinuhs, and rich are 
the promised gains of even a cfozon postagij stamps, staked upon tho 
horse whoce name will be cgmmmiioated upoti tho receipt of a fee ; 
more marvellous still is the senseless folly which can be duped by 
such manifest quackery. 
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kis pale haggard face and his dull eyes, out of which nothing hut 
weariness of life looked. He was a tall slim young fellow, an«; wore 
his li^tched' and seedy clothes as though he had been used to better 
attire; and, despite the tell-tale shabbjuess of his boots and his 
wretched tall black hat, he still clung to the respeetable habit of 
wearing black kid-gloves, though it was necessary to shut his fists 
to hide the dilapidations at their finger-tip.s. 

“ He was not remarkable amongst the betting blackguards ho min¬ 
gled'with on account of the active share he took in the questionable 
business which they were engaged ; on the contrary, ho seemed 
quite out of place with them, anf. though occasionally one would 
patronise him vuith a nod, ,it was evident that ho was ‘ nothing to 
them,’ cithey as a comrade or a gnll to be jilucked. He appoarod to 
be ^rawn towards them by a fascination ho could not resist, hut 
which he deplored and was ashamed of. It was customary in those 
times for the prosperous horse-betting gambler to ail'cet the geiilool 
person who could afford to keep a ‘ man,’ and to .press into liis sen ice 
some poor ragged wretch glad to earn a sixpence by wearing his in,as¬ 
ter’s ‘ card of terms’ round his nock for the inspection of any person 
inclined to do business. The tall shabby young fellow’s chief occiqia- 
tion consisted in w'auduring restlcs.sly from one of tlie.se boti.ing-card 
bearer,? to another, evidently with a view to eoinpariiig ‘price,s’ and 
‘odds’ offered on this or that * .irse ; but be ne\cr bet. I don’t 
believe that his pecuniary afliuivs would liaic pcrmitUal liiiii, even 
though a bet. as low as twopence-halfpeiiny might lie iaid. 

“I was always on the .look-out for my mi.serahle-looking young 
• friend whenever I passed that w'ay, and .seldom failed to (ind him. 
He seemed topo.ssess for mera fascination something like that which 
horse-betting possessed for him, ()ne afternoon, ob.serving him alone 
and looking even more tni.serable than J had yd, scon* him, ns lie 
slouched along the miry pavement towards Idol burn, 1 found uieu,iis to 
start a conversation with him. My object was to learn who and what 
he was, and whether hi) was really a® miserable as he looked, and 
whether there was any help for him. 1 was prepared to exorcise all 
the ingenuity at my command to compass this delicate project, but 
he saved me the trouble. As though Ite was glad of the chance of 
doing so, before we were half-way up Holborn-hill lie turned the 
conversation exactly into the desired groove, and by the time the 
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• Tottenham-road was reached (he turned down there ), I knew even 
nioj-e of his sad history than is here subjoined. 

“ ‘ What is the business pursuit that takes me amongst the b^tting- 
nien t Oh ! no, sir, I’m not at all astonished that you. should ask 
the,question; I’ve asked it of myself so often, that it doesn’t come 
new to uio. I pursue no business, sir. What business cottld a 
wretched scare-crow like I am jmrsue ? Say that I am pursued, and 
you will be nearer the mark: Pursued by what I can never get 
away from or shake off.’ 

«He uttered a concluding wuckod word wil h such decisive and 
bitter cmpha.sis, that 1 begivu to fliink that he had done with the sub¬ 
ject ; but ho began again almo.'.t immediately. 

“ ‘ T wish to the Lord I had businc.ss pursuit ! If ever a follow 
was tired of his life, 1 on. Well—yes, I am a young man ; but it’s 
precious small consohition that that fact brings mo. Hang it, no! 
All the longer to endure it. How long bavo I endured it 1 Ah, 
now yon come to th(»i>oint. For years, you think, I dares.ay. You 
look a( me, mill you think to yourself, “ There goes a poor wretch 
uho ha.s been on tlie downliiH road so long that it’s time that ho came 
to thf end of i(., or made an (iid to it.” Thei'e yon are mistaken, 
liigbleen months ago 1 was well dressed and prosperous. 1 w-as 

second clerk to-, ilip provision merchants, in St, Mary A.\e., on 

a salary of a luiiidred and i'ori.y ti^..und.s—rising tvyelity each year. 
Now look at me ' 

“ ‘ You neeii not ask me how it came about. You say that you have 
seen mo often in Farringdon-street with, the hetting-men, so you can 
give a good guess as to how I came to.ruin, I’ll ho hound. Yes, sir, 
it i.s horse-betling that did my liusiness;* No, 1 did not walk to ruin, 
with my eyes open, and heoause I liked the. road. I was trapped into 
..wit, .sir, as I’ll I'e.^ bound scores and .scores of young fellows liavo been. 
I never Jr.ad a passion for betting. 1 declare that, till within the last 
two years, 1 never made a bet in my life. ^ The bogiiiiiing of it was 
that for the fun of the thing’ I wagered ten shillings with a fellow- 
tlerk about the Derby that was just about ijocome oil'. I never took 
any interest in liorse-racing before ; hut when 1 had made that bet 
I wa.s curious to look over the sporting news, and to note the odds 
against the favourite. One unlucky day I was fool enough to answer 
the advertisement of a professional tipster. Uo keeps the game going 
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still, cnrse him! You may read his name in the papers this morn- • 
ing. If I wasn’t such an infernal coward, you know, I should j^ill 
that wian, ff I hadn’t the money to buy a pistol, I ought •to steal 
one, and shoot the thief. But, what do*yon think 1 I mot him on 
Monday, and he chaffed me about my boots.. It was raining at,tlie 
time. “ I wish I had a pair of waterproofs like youre, Bobby. Yon 11 
never take cold while they let all the water out at the heel they take 
in at the toe ! ” Fancy me standing that .after the way he Iwul servoil 
me ! iVincy this too—nio borrowing* a shilling of him, and saying, 
Thank you, sir,’ for it! Why, you know, I ought to be j)uinped»on 
for doing it ! * 

“ ‘Yes, I wrote to “Robert B—J', Esq., of Leicester,’’ and sent 
the half-crown’s worth of stamps sslc^l for. It (^oesn’t matter wlinl 1 
got in return. Anyhow, it was somotliing that set uiy mind on IkM ting, 
and I wrote again and again. At first his repTies wen, of a distant 
and bnsinea.s-sort; but in a month or so after I had written to him 
(o oon)|ilaiu of being niisgiiided liy him, ho wrote back a friendly 
note to say tiiat lie wasn’t at all surprised to Lear of my little 
failures—novices always did fail. They absurdly attempt what l-hoy 
did not nnder.staud. “Just to show you the difference,” said he, 
“just give me a commission to invest a pound for you on the Ascot 
Cup. All that I charge is .seven and-a-half per cent, on winnings. 
Try it just foi'once ; a pound wyn’t break you, and it may open your 
eyes to the way that fortunes are made.” I ought to have known 
then, that either he, or somebody in'London he had set on, had been 
making enquiries about mo, for the other notes were sent to where 
, mine were directed from—ivy private lodgings—but this one came 
to me at the warehouse. ' 

“ ‘ Well, I sent the pound, and within a week received a post- 
office order for four pounds eight as the result of its investment.' 
The same week I bet again—iwo pounds this time—and ivon one 
pound fifteen. That was over six pounds between Monday and 
Saturday. “ This is the way that fortu'hes are made,” I laughed to 
myself, like a fool. , 

“ ‘ Well, he kept me going, I don’t exactly recollect how, betw'een 
Ascot and Goodwood, whicli is about seven weeks, not more. Some¬ 
times I won, sometimes 1 lost, but, on the whole, I was in pocket. I 
was such a fool at last, that I was always for betting more he 
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•a dvisod. I’ve got iis letters atliomo now, in wliicli lie says, “ Pray 
clojj’t be rash; take my advice, and bear in mind tl^at great risks 
mean great losses, as well as great gains, at times.’' Quito fi^lieriy, 
you know! The scoundref! 

Well, one day there eamc a telegram to tbe office for me. I was 
just in from iny dinner. ' It was fiwn I!—y. “ Kow yon may bag 
a hundred pounds at a shot,” said ho. “ The odil.s are short but ttio 
result certain. Never mind llm money just now. Yon are a gmitle- 
inan, and I will tru.st you. You know* tliai my motto Ims all along 
brf»i ‘Caution.’ Now it i.s ‘Co in and win.' It is‘ j;/,-!-.' (Send mo 
a word iimimdiatcly, or it may be too late ; iiml. if Mn. !m'-» w ise, put 
a ‘lump’on it.” 

“'That wa.s the ivlenial dn<-nii.'eiit.-the ffisi!handifl. of all <i:y 
good proS|ieelS. If W.'I.-, the r’;i--i;a,i'.s eaiidmir t.'iat fleeibed an'. • lie. 
had all along said, “ lie eautious, don’t be, imji.atieut to lanneli out 
and now tlii.s p.at.ient careful villain saw liis chance, and mlvised, 
“ Co in and win.” ! wnis quite in a maze at the pivs]«'el of bagging 
a, humirod pound,s. To win that .sum the odds wm'c so short on the 
horse he mentioned, that (ifty poumhs had to he I’isked. But be said 
■ that tbere w.as no rirl;, and 1 bolie\'ed him. 1 sent him back a tele 
gram at once to execute the oommissioii. 

“ ‘ The liovse Ic.st. I knew it ne.vt. morning before I was u)', for I 
had sent for ike new.spa.])er ; and wkili T was in the mid.,! of luv 
fright, up eome.s my landlady to .say tJiat a gfailloman of the name 
of B—y wished to see mo. 

“ ‘ I bad nevw'seen him bofere, and* lie seemed an easy fellow 
e.uough. He was in a tcrihle vv.'iv—eldelly on my aecoiiiit—tlmugh 
he,-veil only knew how much /«■ had !os|. over the. ‘sell,' He, had 
come np 1% o.xiiress Anilely to rolieie my anxiety, liimwing how 
■■•fiiuky’ voiing geutlemeu soiimtimes were over sucli friile.s. Al¬ 
though lie liad really paid the fifty in hard gnlil out of his ]ie -,kei, he 
was in no hurry for it. He wi'uld take m^' hill at. two nuint.h.s. It 
would be all right, no doubt. He bad e,emei\ed a liking i'oi me, 
merely from my straigbtforwiutl way of w>iting. No'v tluit he had 
liad the pleasure of .seeing tqe, he shouldn’t tj-ouble himself a fig if 
the fifty that I owed him wms five hundred. 

“ ‘ I declare to you that I knew so little about bilks, that I didn’t 
know how to draw one out; but 1 was inigbty glad to be sliown the 
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way and to girp it him, and thank him over and over again for his 
kindnos.^. 'Ciiar v'a$ tlm Iwginning of my Agoing to the bad. If 1 
liadii\ h-.'iui a fool, i migiit have saved iny.self even then, fbr T had 
friends wlio would hau! lent or given ino twice fifty pounds if I had 
asked them for it. Bnt I irms a fool. In thb (Oiirse of a d.'iy n» two 
I got a note from B— y, leininding mi' that the way nni. of the difll- 
cnlty was hy tlie .s.niie jinth as I liiul got iiilo one, and that a littli- 
judicious ‘hacking’ would set we right before oven my hill fell lUe 
And I was fool eiiougl) to wall; into the S'eve, 1 wouldn’t, horrov. 
to pay the fifty pounds, hut 1 horrowed let .-'nd right, of my m"rtjrr. 
of my hfothers, on all manner of !\ ing prmei.ces, fo foilow the ‘ in; 
vice’ B—y was ennstanily i-nding me. When I came to the end oi 
their forbearawe. I dal more borrow; but th.ii v.e. won'i, 

apitak (■t. .In five month'; from the. beginnhig, 1 was witliont a ret-oive 
who «oidd ov ■! j'.e or ‘■i".;'- to we, and without an en')i!oyer- 
,\, t :l.■ve^I;—y., .as 1 said ia-fare, with liis 
I ! ’ -d' l.a head, .'u*! his e.dil tootlipiek, 

rh.afllnc '.ao rr...u'i n.y old Wli.d do I du f.'r a bring'/ Widl, 

Tre '..-id yon Mirh a jireeious lot, 1 may as well tell j.in ili.t; hid. 
Where 1 iodg" it s a ‘ Jeavini; shop.’ .and the old woman tliut ker|..i 
it can t read ...v write, and I keep her ‘book’ for her. That's how 1 
get .a bit of breakfast, and supjK-r and a bed to lie. on.’ ” 

We liavc Ifttle sjiai'e and Itss heart to take nj) the seventli ciir.se, 
rte want'' of chariUj ; but we imi.st eoncludo with entreating the tear¬ 
ful prayers of all (lod’s j'l .ijiij for the wicked city ; by exhorting all 
lovers of truth and righleua.sues., to bestir theiuseli'es. 

CHAPTER XVIIL. 

Dt!STWO.UKXr. 

One of the oddest tliing.s in connection with woman’s work is the 
arbitrary ■ distinction tj'iat is di’awn hetvveon work that is W'oinauly 
and 'Hork that i.s not. To be a nurse is womanly enough even in 

^ ^ r 

the estimation of tliff.ic who regarai a, lady doctor as a woman wlio 
has lost her sex, and *im.st peojilo who, are scandalized at tJie un¬ 
womanliness of tlie woman who lectures or proaclios see nothing un¬ 
seemly in the posturing of an actre.ss in male attire before the foot¬ 
lights, It is therefore in accordance with precedent that while good 
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jieople are shocked at the very idea of women doing well-paid work 
moii^opolizeJ Ijy men, they regard it as a matter of course that as 
Kcavengerk; and dustwoinea they should do the roughest, and coarsest, 
and most repulsive work that falls to the share of the toilei's of our 
day.'j^hero is no work loo foul or too severe to which a woman may 
not he imt—provided always it is not too well piiM, 

According to the latest (ieiisus returns the miuilicr of dust-women 
is 1,403 ill Ihighuid and Wales, (.'f lhc.se iiu'majoritv live in the 
heart- of the metrojiolis, in llie C'ity, at l*;o)diiig(ou, at .LambeilTi, and 
in aV the Jioop- (juarlei's clo.se lo the canals, on IkiiIi .sides of wliich 
the large ilii.st-yards pihonnd. 'J'lieir untnher liiininishiijg. The 
du.st ennl rartoi's have el" late ye.'iT'.s ini I'e'fii a.nl m.-e-lflnery, and the 
iriacliine lia-s superKCunl llnj nelrp'n. “ .l.t was a had day*,..nine six¬ 
teen rears ago," said one of the healc\oiecd weincn, w ho, with 
wejther-hoalen face add di.sheveiled hair. Meed in her doorway, 
hehind her the hlaekiiess of a tnnihledown stairs in a house at Pad- 
iliiigton, ‘‘it was a l.-afl day uhen tlie first lUiichine was jait up in 
vnidcr yard,” p-iinliiig l-o one of the ei:i ranees to the wharf ojipo- 
site. “ Until the very day it hegan to work Ifih women were 
Oiiiployed ill that jilace all the ) ear roniid, hut when that-raitliiig 
thing first liegaii its noise all wi-r?'. di-smissed except twche, who 
were ami stil! are kept, on." The “dustt-vs ” arc strictly conserva¬ 
tive as reg-ird.s machinery, the few wini , i at woih livUd-ri.-, where 
machinery is eu)[iloyeil el course (-xiej.ted, 'llie iatler have the 
casktst W'oik and the hc.st wngi’.s ; they tlieuiselees as wt-il as their 
places are several shades iiKire vespectahh* than (he rest, and (hey 
look down in contempt on ‘' tlieni jarcls^” where .still, her short jdpe 
in ir lutli, the dustvvuman doi.s her work* in sackcloth and ashes, 
enlivened h;^ the oeo.tsional “droji” .so dc.ir to thirsty souks. The 
'huge carts of refuse coHeeted from the inillions of Loiulon dustbin.s 
are brought into the dinstyards and massed into high heaps in front 
of the canal, suflioient sjiaee, and no mori', h^diig lift for the women 
to stand on the edge of the*Ciiniil. A boy or girl i.s posted on the 
Ji5ap, shovelling witli a largo sp.ijle the refu.s^ into tJie sieve wliicli 
each woman holds before her, when the .shout “serve” demand.s 

^ t • 

attention. The sieve filled, the dnstwomau sliakes it, and as llie 
dust falls through she sorts it. Who could enumerate the thousand 
different articles that find their wav into the dustbins of London ? 
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With liglitning rapidity, she picks them ont and throws them sort^ 
into the diffejeut baskets at her hack. People often wonder how,all 
the h^t, of tradesmen get rid of their goods. A look at the cart¬ 
loads of old] kitchen utensils, broken 'glass and crockery, rags, 
papers, bones, bread, and a multitude of otlnsr things of all descrip¬ 
tions, which arc d.uy after d.ny taken out of all dustyards, will en¬ 
lighten tlicui on On-.',!, point. Efwli .and all of them are used for 
so:uo purpose, and ilio value of one large du.slhe.ap—^unsorted—is 
said to bo as much as £ 4,000 or £ .'1,000. When the cinders and 
ashes are all tliat ronuun on the sieve, the cinders are tlirown on one 
side, the ashes fall throi^gh, and the sieves are emptied. This goes 
on hour after hour all day long, until the woman stands up to her 
knees in a pyramid of damp aslics,. Wiicli are rejnoved to the barges 
on <.h6 caual when the Inuip grows liigh enough to cause inconveni¬ 
ence to the sifter. In cases where the sifting is done by machinery, 
tlie women have only to sort the article.s, which is much cle.iner 
work. In .some cases the women arc allowed tef take a certain quan¬ 
tity of wood and cinders for (iring away to their homes, the value 
being deducted from the wages ; othern-iso they .are .strictly forbid¬ 
den to appropriate any of the articles that find their way into the 
sieves. Sliould a woman be fortunate enough to find a pair of 
boots that might do for a member of her family, or a “ bit o’ flan¬ 
nel ” not j'et beyond recovery, she upidios to tho foreman of the 
yard, and is generally iillowod to retain Insr ti’C.isure. Small coins 
are also frequently found. “ Often,'' 1 was told, “ I find two or 
three half-peuoe on a inofning, which go to buy the childer a loaf, 
but then it is weeks before I •iind another coin.” The mythical tales 
about bank-notes and plate Being found in the dust are ridiculed 
by the women. * , 

The average weekly wages of a dustworaan are tan to eleven shil»- 
lings. For this she works from half-past six. in the morning till 
five at night, with three-^uartors of an hour foi' meals. In summer, 
when the majority of dust-prodneing Loiidonnis are out of town, 
and when the poor poopV) do not use much fire, the business Is 
slack, and in many .yards the women work only half-time. The 
best time is when days are dark, foggy, and cold ; then a rich har¬ 
vest is brought into the yards, and the woman rolls up her sleeves 
a little higher than usual, thnists an old sack over her shoulders, 
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. puts on the lightest pair of navvie’s boots that she can get, and 
plnngjhs into her work. Slio is not a picturesque spectacle as the 
rain, drips from her face and hair on the coal-crust 6f her ^rms, 
leaving little rills of flesh colour in the pitch-black surfade. But 
trying as the w'ork may iipiiear to the uninitiated, there are few 
euiale workers who can boast of more robust health than these 
■women of tl)e clustyards. Tlieii- features may be swollen by drink, 
or brutalized by immorality, but there arc no sickly faces to be seen 
among them, for weak women could not stand the work. Hie age 
of,the dustwoman ranges from fourteen years to above^sixty. Of 
the latter tlipre are not a fow, ufld the old ladies are tlie liveliest of 
the parly, raising witli pointed speedy many a I'our of langbter and 
approval. Mo.st of the womeiij however, are iniddle-a^ed, with a 
large, incrp.a.sing family .at their homos, such as tliey are. If there 
is a girl of ten t® twelve among the chiklrcm, the rest are left in 
hor care till she i.s old enough to begin work in the yard ; if there 
is no eldt;r child,* the .siuaU children are put under the care of 
another woman, avlio is })aid by tlie week. 'J’lje question, “ Wby do 
you not let your daiighkir go (o .service or try to get some cleaner 
work ?” is invariably answered by “The girls like this better.” “They 
are out in the air all tlie day ; can do wlnvt they like when they got 
home ; and if they go into factories their wages .are no better, and 
they have to work as hard, and harder, at uuhcatlil^.work.” 

Concerning the lioincs of tlicso “ fairies,” as they are called, it is 
the old story. Whole familie.s. of six or seven—parents, grown-up 
sons and daughters, young children,^and babies—all live and sleep 
in one small room, where day after day a. fire is kefit up, wliere^ 
the air is foul witliin and pcstilenti.al without. But few among 
the dustwomen can4.hink of keeping their little hovel decent; when 
• work is over at five o’clock—.and, though healthy, they all admit that 
it is “ dragging ” work—they come home to a room full of hungry 
children, who all mu,st he satisfied. The husband also has to be 
attended to; there are “ rags ” to wash and mend, t’lo dinner for 
‘ next day has to be cooked, and it is no wonder that there is but 
rarely an hour left for the necessary cleaning. Until recently the 
reputation of tho “ dust’ people ” has iTeen such tJiat few decent 
visitors come near them ; but of late the London City Mission has 
taken them under its charge, and its agents, who carry on their 
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■work with steadiness and perseverance, are satisfied with the smafl 
but sure results they have attained. 


CHAPTER XIX! 

PKEACIIING IN A LOW LODGING HOUSE. 

“ Oh, yes, sir, shall be woriy happy for you to talk to ’em,” said 
the proi)rietor of a, oommoii lodging house one wintiy Sabbath even¬ 
ing to airiend who had aj>i)liedfor permission to preach in the large 
kitchen of his house. 

The man who had so graciously gh’<en this permission was a short, 
thick-set, not altogjdhor iifiple^saut looking personage, who seemed 
to be far removed from the eoarse-ffi-aiiied chui-actei-s who belong to 
these dens. “ I knew you would,” rejilied my friend cheerfully, 
“ and*I am always indebted to yon for allowing my helpers to come 
in on the Sunday evening.” 

“ So w'e walked into the kitchen. It was a daik, dreary, oblong 
room on the groiind-lloor of the house. In tlie neighbourhood it is 
know'n as “The Cheat Hell,” and not far fi-om it is a smaller 
kiichen wliieii is recognised as “ The Little Hell.” But for the large 
bright coke, fire that w'as burning se jdeasantly, and the ebeerful- 
looking oil lamp placed on the high, old-fasliioned, diilrencrusted 
mantelpiece, it 'would be utterly impossible to remain for a moment 
in the kitchen without receiving liideou.s imjiressions that could only 
be described by some Lautean jieu. You felt, as it was, a menial 
depression whioh rendered you almost unfitted for the exercise of 
■worsliij). There was a w-indow ^at each end of the room, but both 
were closed and fenced with shutters. The current of fresh air so 
necessary to sweep the objectionable odours away, was obtained by 
means of an open door, which formed the subject of my companion’s 
disoourae : “ Behold, I set before you an ojien door, which no man 
can shut.” Rev. iii. 8. As we were entciing, two females were ajv 
plying themselves to their tl)ili!t, and another was with commendable 
vigour, paying attcnlion to that virtue which is next to godliness. 
What must have been the colour of the face of one of the (shail we 
say) FAiii sex prior to thd ablution, it is iu'ipossible to say; but had 
we not observed the performance of the deed, ■w'e might have con¬ 
cluded that a long divorce had keen established between the face 
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and Ihe soap and towel. A somewhat younger woman, who bad tlie 
appearance of a hopeless harlot, though discoloured,by a terribly 
black aye, managed to put in a clean appearance, and desj^te her 
sin, she was not altogetheV ill-looking. Wo approached tlio fire, took 
a s*!at m front of it, and announced the purpose of our visjit. Around 
this farmhouse fire were seated on forms about a dozen men and 
women, while half-a-dozen little ragged, shoelcs.s, barely-clad boys 
were rolling over each other, and using horribly bad language. At 
the'mention of the proposal to’ sing, they assumed a quiet demeanour, 
airj while the words were being given out, they merely winked at 
each other. The tune selected*was tlio well-known “ lli>me, sweet 
home,” and as if in direct satu-e, two of the bo\s jlbrsisted in singing 
the words of the jlitty in pliice of the hymn. Youvould not but 
pity the poor little urchins ; since the den in which they lived ^ould 
scarcely with decency be termed a “home,” much less a “mveoi 
home.” The singing brought in about eight or nine more persons, 
including an aged luan with a young girl, whose eondiliou was “ in¬ 
teresting” in a sen.se which seemed perfectly nnnatui’al for one so 
youthful. It is said of llobortson of Brighton, that he never saw a 
leering scoundrel who tracked the stcj)s of a virtuous woman without 
feeling an instinctive desire to knock him down. I confess to having 
had some such feeling toward that old man, who seemed to be the 
wretch who had beclouded the fain prospects of thivs’iuteresting girl. 
My friend read to this strange congregation, the ever acceptable 
story of the Prodigal Son, ahd though the weirdliko scene in this 
modern pandemonium was painful eucwgh to strangle the attempt in 
its infancy, yet he succeeded in interesting them in that famous para* 
ble. Birt the prayer which followed sbemed to be a mystery to the 
young urchins, whclj though for a time adopting the plan of the mis¬ 
tress of the house in putting their hands before their eyes, yet opened 
their fingers and laughed at each other most irreverently. One of 
the lads tickled another nndei' his feet, aijd it w.as with difllciilty the 
giggling could bo suppressecl. It need hai dly be said that the prayer 
was short, and we can vouch fev it that it wti.s none the less fervent and 
direct. The singing was dispensed with, s^noo few had joined in tlie 
first hymn, and it was deemed advisable not to tiro the poor creatures 
by a lengthy or ordin-ary service. So the preaching began. My friend 
who addressed them is a model of what might be termed a business- 
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like preacher: ho is eminently practical, and knowing that tho orcii- 
nary talk of oommou life is b^t comprehonded by the “ roughs ”, he 
addrdiKpcs, he aims at presenting the truth in just such a light as will 
be most likely to engage their thoughtM attention. On this occa¬ 
sion he succeeded admirably. His similes, ilkistrations, and stc^ies, 
were simple and forcible, and w-ero evidently both understood and 
appiM'ciated l)y the mujority of tho.se who listened. “ Now,” said he, 
f shall talk to you for a few miiuiles from this text, “Behold, I 
set before you an open door, which mfiMaii can simt.’ The first word 
is ‘behold?’ A short time ago, tho scientific woild uttored tlie \v#rd 
‘ Behold !’ and many anxious 0 }’es were uji-turnod to tho skies. Nor 
w'erc they uniewftnded ; for’across tCe vault of heaven, a. multitiule 
of brilliant meteors were seen to dart until they wmro lost in the 
mysterious depths of tlie blue ether. Bui there were some who 
heeded not tho injunction of the aslwnomer; wTiilst others watched, 
they slept, and consequently lost a scene very beautiful and interest¬ 
ing. The word ‘Behold I’ in the te.xt is uttered by one whose com¬ 
mands are of greater weight than those of any astronomer; it is tho 
utterance of Jesus Christ, and demands our prompt and reverent 
attention.” Then the preacher conqiared the word “Behold!” to a 
finger-post at tho junction of several roads, directing the traveller 
the way to the city-—to tho marginal signs in quaint old liooks, 
pointing to sok.'e important statement—and to a lighthouse at tho 
entrance of a harbour, guiding the tempe.st-tos.sed mariner into the 
haven of rest. Then lie examined tlie figure, and showed how Jesus 
Christ became the door, and .bow that door was opened for the vilest 
of men— 

The door of meroy’i open still, 

And JetJUB cries, * Whoever will' 

By nio may enter iu ; * 

I am the door, and I have died 
Salvation’s door to open wide 
For (Sinners dead in sju,” 

No part of this little sermon seemed to gain greater attention than 
that portion which dealt with the value of an open door. “ Have 
you never,” he remarked, “passed tho door of a workhouse on a 
cold, wet, and windy night, and seen the poor hnngi-y and half- 
naked creatures waiting and watching anxiously for the door to 
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• opBn, that, tlitty may have food and shelter for tho night 1 ” ' Some 
of^tho iTKoi here nodded to each other, as if to .s.ay,^'* Wo’ve been 
like tli»t ! ’ A series of similar illustrations followed, desi^'rihing 
tho value of a door -wheii'a large crowded huiUling isj- on iire, like 
tliij^t of Santiago, and how prisoners of war longed for an opon door 
as they looked through their iron gratings on to the green fiekls 
in tho distance. Then, the charaoterstios of tho door were :—Tt was 
iiiirrow: 

“ Tbnsii Imly ^ntcs for ever bar 
I’(iIiiiti')U, .^in. and sbamo. 

None liui. ibe Inlliiwera of tiai I.air.b 
(Jan (iuiJ*a‘\uvisBututUci’e.’' • 

l>ut it was uovprtlK'loss a 7r/r//ulQ(>r—wklo enoujili for Manasseli, for 
the dying tliiof, for the ehiefest of sinner.s. ft was, too, theg)nZy 
d'lor; lluu'efore, good works, Inipti.sin, the Lord’s Supper, were not 
the doors to heaven. If Wiis it. .vg/i' door--the true Noah’s ark, 
within which tle're w safely ainid.st earth’s atoi’iiiy temp(»ts. It w'as 
ft door no man could shut. And the whole eoncluded witii an e.\- 
hort.'ition to “ peigi into tho open door," jn.st .as the little hoys ])eep- 
0(1 in at the open doors of the (ireat lOxhihitioii, .so tliat they might 
glanee at the glittering ohject.s iftside. “ Look to Calvary,’’ was the 
burden of the closing rginarks. 

I ohserved th.at one poor tranij) went to sleep, not^s the result of 
the soidhing intluent;e.s of tlio ii<ldre.ss, hut in consequence of the 
soporiferoiis effects proiluced h\« the lire in front of him. A lad in 
eorderoys vainly battle.d against the gncro.achinents of this feeling, 
and at Ifist .succumhed, waking up iu jime to hear the olo.sing hymn • 
heing Sling. 'The adults, among wlitim in the dark distance tho 
lilack face of fi negriii was h.arely visible, listened with tho greatest 
, attention, and at times they tlireatcnod to culf tlie hoys if they did 
not “ drop that ’ere,” which, rendered into conventional English, 
meant, if they refused to keep quiet. At one time the bids grew 
most unruly. A poor, slim kntteu would persist in squatting in front 

•of the fire ; and the urchins manifested their afl'ection toward the 

• * 

dumb creature liy making round O’s of its tail, a process of disfigura¬ 
tion which the kitten did not appreciate. !flie master of the house 
exhibited a small cane; tho mistress confined pussy in her apron ; ' 
tlie naughty little thing, however, did not like her imprisonment, 

23 
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bat laeared for liberty, and dashing throngh a loophole of retreat, 
managed to fipd her way among her torni enters. This scene was rep^iat- 
ed 8?^ral times; and yet the discourse, like a panoramic scroll, fall 
of admirable pictures, glided on. It was? preaching under difficul¬ 
ties j but the dood Master helps his Servants'to conquer them, ermi 
when they are most trying. Before leaving the room, an invitation 
wis given to take tea with the preacher in a contiguous mission hall; 
and as the men did not think we were taking a liberty in inffiting 
them, we were as.sured of their company. 

The tea Sneeting took place on the 29th of March, and there were 
about one hundred present, all of whom had been provided with 
tickets, a few of \l’hich it wa^ found had been purchased by coster¬ 
mongers froto the membere of the lodging house^. These few, how- 
everc refused to remain to the evening meeting, while the irrepressi¬ 
ble boys persisted in staying and annoying everyone, until they were 
forcibly ejected. All honour to those brethren who can deal with 
such debased charaotois; but it need not be a fnatter of surprise if 
some of ns should shrink from such engagements. The company 
were asked whether there were any teetotallers among them. Seven 
of the most reputable held up their hands ; but whether their absti¬ 
nence from intoxicating drinks was a matter of conviction or of 
sheer necessity arising from poverty cannot be detenuinod. Several 
acknowledged '■that they had is fonner years been scholars in the 
Sabbath-school. One stoong-looking fellow wished to ask a quo.stion. 
Whereupon, an endeavour was made' to laugh him down. He, how¬ 
ever, appealed to his “mateti,” by asking whether “the gen’lm’n” 

' had not invited them to say what they thought. This cooled the 
vicious ardour of the uoiay, Sud the remainder olamoure<l for silence 
by appealing to the “ cheer.” The man theii said that a mate of 
his who worked with him in the breweiy, last week, fell into a vat 
of' boiling hops, and was killed. People were sure to say he was 
drunk ’cos he worked at |he beer trade, but he wasn’t. There was no 
guard on the stage; it wasn’t hy his own “instigation” (?fault) 
that he fell into the copper. The poor man was a Christian, bd 
‘was sure, although he had been a blackguard and a thief in his 
j younger days. Now, he wanted to know why God—^if he was as 
■ j^ewifut as had been said that evening—should let this man did 

kiicli an aW'ful death ? If he loved him. and the man reallv trusted 
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. in^Jssus, why did he allow him to die in tiiat way ? The replies 
that h'ere made satisfied tlie enqnirer, although he seemed to l^ink 
it strange that God should save the soul, and yet kill tLo bodjf in *J 
dreadful a way. 

One man—a Christijn bricklayer—though, as he confessed, quite 
unaccustomed to public speaking, made an interesting speech, in 
which he said there were many there that night who knew him and 
knew what he had been in times gone by. He could be the first in 
gambling and other acts of wickedness; he used to resort to all the vari¬ 
ous dodges to get the best of any man ns well as any of them, when be 
had a chaiico. But that was Jll changed now, since lie had found 
God. He was a living monument of (Jod’s great mercy. The 
speaker then proceeded most ^siniply and artlessly to beseech them 
to “try wliat religion could do for them;” and although bo giade . 
sorry trips in gi'anisnar, and fact, quotation, and sense, saying, at 
one point, that “ God had said lie would help them as helps them¬ 
selves," and so on-.r-yet, without doubt, bis address matle a good 
impression. Indeed, for tlie rouglis, no better speakers can be 
found than those who have, before conversion, been as bad as 
. they. For gi ossly illiterate men to preach to artisans is one of 
the greatest mistakes e\ er niad(a; hut for the outcasts, whose moral 
perceptions have been blunted until tliey have scarcely any left— 
men who aro as ignorant as Hottentots, and so depraved that they 
abhor the liglit, thinking it to be clarkBiess, none are so well fitted as 
their own class or as working n^en. Some of these rough and reatly 
speakers are admirably a<lapted for this class of work ; and their 
inharmonious voices, somewhat confused motles of, thinking, and , 
demonstrative action, do imt seem so iiTeverout and painful as they 
would be elsewhere.., The majority of those who thus labour aro 
.respectable* Christian artisans. 1 have met with porters, ware¬ 
housemen, city clerks, shoemakers, costermongers, and oven trades¬ 
men who have, with a spirit of intense desire for the soul-good of 
the d(/6m of society, risked their lives in 'preaching and conversing 
about the Saviour of sinners in tliose pestilential abodes of vice. 

H ■ 

They do the work far mote effectively tlian paid agents. We would 
far from depreciate other agencies, but we believe Scripture readers 
genei-ally lack the motive of these voluntary labourers. Indeed, there 
are too many Church of England Scripture readers, who ar© as 
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unfitted fiir their work fts the bnrdlle-jnnifiiBg, lox-UTOwng ^wns 
who hinder ii)|stead of help the cause of reli^n in the country* !^e 
truth Ik that voluntary agency has overleap^ the bounds, of <»nven 
tionality ; has spoutaBeously and vigorouily proseeuted work which 
in its extent and purpose, is hot confined within parochial bouajda 
ries that have been drawn by the Devil’s measuring tapes; * and 
thus has, though quietly and unobtrusively, carved out spheres of 
Christian usefulness which might not have been otherwise occupied. 
The object of these voluntary agents 'is not to put themselves into 
oppsition ^rtth existing organisations, to which, in fact, they are o4en 
of great s^sistance j ,but^ they resp&t no time-honoured privileges, 
and care little for*districts (a* though iQod’s earth were parcellerl out 
like milkmen’s walks, postmen’s rups, or policemen’s beats, for a 
number of favoured man-ordained priests). Sometimes they may 
clash with existing organisations, but if they dfi, the result is gene¬ 
rally to arouse stated missionaries into greater activity. They some¬ 
times act the part of those men who are knowrf in Paris as of “the 
waker trade,” whose duty it is to wake up the sleejiing market gard¬ 
eners, by pinching them on the arm as they are aw aiting the early 
dawn of morning. Dr. Bickersteth, some years ago, uttered a wail . 
of despondency over the labours of those who carry the gospel into 
low, common lodging houses. He said :— 

“ book at the tlitimony of experience. I appeal to all who have ever laboared 
iu scenes such as these—to our toil-worn parochial clergymen in meti'opoUtau 
pa,rishes—to our Scripture readers and ciijy missionaries, who have penetrated 
these haunts of infamy, and who are familiar with these nests of panperism and 
vice—I ask if all their labour is not thrown away upon a population so circum- 
'stanced 1 Does not the same state 6f things go on from year to year ? Is there 
any moral improvement in the mSss, so long as the physical condition is unchan¬ 
ged f I have put the question to men who have faithful^ toiled for years in these 
dens of iKrndon, and the answer is invariably the same. Ko geueiil impression 
is made. Here and there, possibly, one may be roused to'some kind of moral 
perception as by a miracle of mercy, and what happens ! Why, the first token of 
mural life is an attempt to migrate, as though by the instinct of self-preserva* 
tk)^ to some purer scene.” ' ' 

There is much truth cqptained in tjiis language, since the sanitary* 
abominations and repuls^ive associations Of these dens are sufficient to 

• Strong language, perhaps ; but those of us who know cases in which so-called 
“^lergynien" and their subordinates have refu>^ed to visit dying men because 
'they were on tire borders of another parish, cannot hate too strongly this paro¬ 
chial system. 
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. bkoke all tke good that way be done in them j but Dr. BkJtersteth’s 
ex|)ei4ence is not that of hundreds of men ■who persistently woik om 
until, ky a gracious-attrition, the bard stony hearts of some^ ^ 
vilest are dissolved 1 • 

“ Dissolved by^ Hie goodaese they fall to the ground, 

And ■weep to the praiee of the mercy they’ve found.” 

It is true, that the results are not so visible as in other descriptions 
of Christian effort; but so much the more honourable is the zeal of 
those who labour on irrespective of results. The cases ar^ few in 
which these pariahs become Christians ; but when they do, they, first 
of all, invariably by the aid of Jlieir spiritual teachers, obtain some 
decent employment, and live ip more wholesome dwellingff. But the 
seed of divine truth is scattered abroad, and therein we do rejoice. 
The lessons taught Are not altdgether forgotten. They* are remem¬ 
bered after many days. The death-bed reveals the results of lodging- 
house preaching. 


CHAPTER XX. 

AMONG THE SPITALFIELDS LODGING-HOUSES, 

A few Siibbatli evenings age the writer perambulated a low dis¬ 
trict in Spitalfields, in company with a friend whose leisure hours, 
should God ajiprovc, are to be dev oted to home-missipn work. We 
were in the midst of the lodgiiig-liouses of a thickly populated part 
of London. Within a certain j-ndius, there were no signs of well- 
housed respectability. The nest of bouses, where the seat of over¬ 
crowding and disease may be found, wois fringed with dark frowning^ 
warehouses which emitted other than flagrant odours. Behind these 
hives of industry might be seen rows and rows of demented hovels, 

. swarming with human life. The streets were crowded with children, 
some ragged and tattered, others trimmed with finery of variegated 
hues, while naany, half naked and filthy, were frolicking and run¬ 
ning, gambling and fightings swearing amf blaspheming. Those who 
•■know anything of poor neighbourhoods will have obsei'ved the crowds 
of gamina which, on Sundays especially, infest the streets and alleys. 
The, poor cannot afford to pay for the fise of those refnges'for 
troublesome children known as dame schools, on the week-day; rag¬ 
ged schools are hardly aristocratic enough •, ■while Hie Sabbath school 
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pngnance to education, and that all-oooqaering sjdWul deteflaina- 
; tioa *jd obstinacy vrhicji boys brought up in the midst of e]fil asso¬ 
ciations ^display when ,OT are made for thU^' goijdi who 
wish^ for a firobf ^ hiiman depravity, and ^be existence of early 
iniqiuty, has only to ivaik through a miserable neighbourhood and 
watch the actions of children wlie have not even seen three summers. 

At the corner of each street, there were groups of women evidently 
discussing their individual giievauees,.while at the doorways of most 
houses you might see both women and children sitting and rolliyg, 
laughing and vacantly looking on passers-hy. You may pass through 
some of those thoi'oughfifres-,-! saw no policeman in them—without 
molestationbut should you be respectably attired, you may be wel¬ 
comed or dismissed with a l.aiigh or a contemptuous, semi-mystified 
sheer. We, on returning home, were bidden tmgo to Jerusalem, by 
a couple of big lads of tlie costermonger class ; but though we knew 
of a saying recommending disagreeaWe people, to go to a West of 
England town noted for its mineral waters, we were not prepared ti 
divine the reason why so uucomfortahly distant a city as Jernsuleu 
stiould have been selected for the banishment of such .amiable peoph 
as Ourselves. At the corner of one etreet, there was a knot of anxi 
ous-looking noisy hobbedehoys playing for money. They had formec 
a semicircle, in^ the sacred limits of which no one but those engag 
eil in the game were apparently allowed to enter. My friend pullet 
out his tracts—always useful are these tracts in low neighbourhood! 
—and ventured amongst the §ahbath-breakei'S. Although deeply anc 
^excitingly engaged in their ffapie, they manifested a sort of anxiety 
to receieve a tract each, whuih they took with a mixed look of sur 
prise and stupidity, gazing as though our frient^were some speoially- 
consMrated and wonderful human curiosity, half doubting whether 
1)0 might not 1)6 paid for his trouble by some one more religious than 
themselves. For this question of pay, I may say in a parenthesis, 
is one involving serious oonside)ations amongst the roughs.. They 
are slow in understanding the willinghood of .service, and theymani- 
fegt—at least many do—great i-epugnanoe to accepting a leaflet at the 
hands of a salaided missionary.' It is difleJeut, however, if they think 
offer is made by a volunteeiv For though they hate tracts, bfr 
'^Se they are given by persons who would refuse tosta)id half 
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of^self*ctexo<ioD. The young fellows 'were amisWe rathee 'than 
otherwiee; ajid Our fii^ud in ginng them a tract entitled 
to mlice your fortune ” ‘advised them, as they seemed "bent on 
niajfing gains by gambling, to read how to gain an everlasting 
fortune. There was a hearty jovial laugh at this advice; one protested 
that he was trying to get a dinner out of “ Jem ; ” while the others 
rend the title of their leaflet, dnulfled it up, placed it in the palm of 
their hand, and returned to their amusement. I feel persuaded, how¬ 
ever, that that simple service will not altogether be witjiout its're- 
■ward. These men have innaortaT souls, and should therefore be (sired 
for ; they have sympathies, thdugh intensely rude and blunted, and 
by perseverance and judicious (jpivversation, those sympathies might 
be evoked for holiness and truth. 

I can hardly commit myself to a description of the lodging-houses 
of Spitalfields. Those I saw might be compared, in ground plan, to 
an ordinary gridiroii, without tho handle, the bars being the courts 
and alloys, Thc.se are clustei’ed tliickly together ; the back gardens 
(of a few feet in length) having the appearance of piggeries.' The 
houses and dons are occupied by beggars, thieves, tramps, and the 
strecit folks of whose mental and physical condition I may say most 
miserable. We feared to poneti’ato into tho maze of coni’ts and 
alleys which lie beyond those in th(!,immediate vioinj|(y of tho Gfospel 
Hall, into which we proposed entering ; and I should not advise any 
one with a delicate constitution to venture into such scenes of filth 
and disease. At the end of the striwt we olrsorved an open-air 
preacher holding for th to three per.son«, two of wliorii were children.* 
The solitary man was a tramp—he may have been a thief, but we 
did not getnear enor4'h to personally know—lounging against a door¬ 
way, but manifesting in his broad German-looking visage no ray of 
intelligence, no manifestation of understanding the words uttered by 
the energetic ’speaker. Saddened we tryned aside, and made en¬ 
quiries for the Gospel Hall.’ 

Yon are one of the obstinate fellows* I, ever met with,” said 
old woman to my friend, abruptly grasping jiim by tho ana, a* #e 
were pacing pver the brick floor of tho Gospel HaU. 

“Why ? Have I done anything wrong to you 1 ” 
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“ Why' Lust night you made me out to be one of tlte vilest vronfen . 
in tl»c Metropolitan Tabernacle.” 

o Madame,*! don’t know you ; ! don’t remember ever seeing you 
befor*”’ 

■“ Never saw me before! Last nigbt you never kept your eyes off 
me a moment. I would have thought nothing of it, had you come 
and,told me by mysel’, but to do it before a’ yon folk—’twas too 
bad/J 

“"Wlieredo you livel” asked my .friend, “and I’}1 go and see 
yon for by this time a crowd had gathered on the aisle. ^ 

“ Come awa’, then,” was her immediate reply; and leading him 
to a narrow dirty^ lane, she ushered liim into a dirty hovel, full of 
smoke. “This,” said she, the moment they entered, to her husband, 
who was sitting by the fire, “ this'is the man‘wlio gave me such a 
redding up last night.” “ But is what I said true ?” asked my fiieiid, 
mildly, after tliey had sat down upon two rickety stools, wJiicli, with 
that on whicli the husband was sitting, composed the chief articles 
of furniture in the apartment. 

“ True! It was all true; but if you hadn’t been going about 
among the neighbours, you never could have known wliat you said.” , 

“ Well, what is it I have said tlmt lias given you such offence 1” 

“ Said ! I’m sure all you said was aioant for me.” 

' “ How do yoij think that ? I never named you ; as I said before, I 
didn’t so much as know you.” 

“ What ? you never took your eyes off me all the time you were 
speaking; so you just meant me.” 

“ But tell me what struck you mo.st?” 

“ You said that I was a liar, and that I should be cast into liell.” 

“ Well, then, are you a liai' V’ 

“ yes, I am.” 

“ What kind of life have you been living ?" 

“Oh !” she said, with atone of deepened feeling, “I’vebeen liv¬ 
ing a wery bad, bad life ; ‘I’ve for many, years been a fortune-teUer, 
and I may say I’ve made my bread by telling fortunes; and that’s, 
just telling lies, you knoW.” 

“ Well, then, you needn’t he saying that I said so. But let me 
tell you, that it wasn’t my words that I spoke to you, it was God's 
I word's, and be knows your every tliought, and every word you speak.” 



A*o»a itm . 1^8 

•H* Jo h«f ^v. XXI. 8 ; *' But the fearful, and uabelich^Uil, 

‘ aiM^ tfih abominable, and murderers, and whore-iftongers, »«d 4(?r- 
oerei'd', and all liars, shall have their part in the lake which' bu&e^‘ 
with fire and brimstone; which is the second death.” “ If you could- 
nue jp that sin,” said ha, “ lielieve me, you will never enter heaVen.” 

He next read Rev. XXII. 11: “He that is uiyust, let Wm be 
unjust still; and he which is filthy, let him be filthy still .... 
And, behold, I come quickly ; and my reward is with me, to give 
every man according as his work shall be. I am Alpha and Omega, 
thed>egmniug and the end; the first and the last. Blessed* are they 
that do his oommandmeats, that they may have right to tjie tree of 
life, and may enter in through flie gates»into the cily. For 'without 
are dogs, and soroerera, and who^-evnongers, and murderess, and iiaw, 
and whosoever loveth and maketh a lie.” , 

“Now, it is the Bord Jesus,” he added, “ who says all this, tod 
not I.” 

“ I see you are right,” replied the woman, in a tone more and 
more subdued; “ I’m no less a sinner than you said I was. But 
what is to become of me 1 ” 

“ There’s nothing for you, but to go to Jesus,” 

“ But will he take such a wret(3i as I! Oh, I am a great sinner ! 
And oh, Billy,” she added, turning to her husband, in evident oon- 
oem, “ you’re no better than I; I dqubt but we’ll botll be cast down 
into hell.” 

“It really doesn’t look well,” Said the husband, shaking his head^ 
significantly, as if himself beginning to be alarmed also. 

“ But, sir, do you think,” asked tlm woman, “ that Jesus would • 
take mdk sinners ? ” • 

“Yes,” said my friend, opening his Bible, “if is written in this 
book, “ Whoso qonfesseth and forsaketh his sins shM have mercy,” 
Prov. XXVIII. 13. “ Have you a Bible in the hoifsel” 

“ Oh ! no; we have none.” 

“Do you ever go to church*?” 

* “Never; I haven’t had my foot within church door for sixteen 
years, till last Sunday that I heard Mr. Spurgeon in the Tabemade. 
But I’il come mid hear you. Have you any church f ” 

He told her he had no church in London, but she might attend, 
drove Road Chapel each Sunday night. 
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J'rom tJiiit day thp woiHan gave up hei fortaueiteHini,Aloiig" > 
With her hp^haiul she attended on everj Hiinday uight the sesriee 
in the, Qrovo Bead Ohajiel. Thej got a Bible, and reUd itj and 
prayed ow it,, A great chaangexame o^er their whole life. 

’ The husband lived for some years, giving Inavked evidence «f bis 
Miterest iii Christ. “ Oh ! had you not come to my house that day 
With my wife,” he used often to say to the missionary, “ and had 
she not gouts to the m> eting whore she thought you exposed her so 
much, I’m s\tre wo should both have gone down into hell, for oh ! 
we lived' a sad life of sin ; but since that we have bad great jtcace 
and comfort,seven whey wc had little to eat, for that little had God’s 
Blessing with it.*’ ' 


CHAPTER. XXI. 

Stkav Thoughts. 

The Habit of Drunkenness.—T he use of s’piritnous liquors is be¬ 
coming a very common haliit .•wnong t he natives of England. Yes, 
it is unquestionably true that the great increase in the sales of liquor 
by retail spirit-sellers is very largely referable to what may be stylocJ 
the habit of drunkenness ; and it is fully .a.s frequent among men in 
society as it is with women, whose nerves art? over-taxed by hard 
work' and pro^fel'actod illness. And 1 may say to every one, though 
many will dispute it, that the habit of drunkenness, in its ravages, 
when once thoroughly estaldislied, is more difficult to break, and 
more dangerous in every r'lspect, than the habitual use of opium or 
its preparations. Few, save’practising physicians, are aware ■ of the 
tremendous effects of alcoholic liquor upon a iicr.son’s system. As 
you know, depending upon the quantity taken, liquor fwssesses four 
very distinct ^)rojierties, bidng in very small dimes a tonic and 
nervine, in moderate doses directly stimulant, in large doses sedative 
and soporific, and in verydarge doses intoxicating, producing drunken-, 
ness, similar in its features to masked epilepsy, in which, while 
performing customary attions and talking with the colierenee of a 
person in the full possession of his senses, the victim is really perfect¬ 
ly unconscious of what he is doing, and totally irresponsible. There 
Sfi'no question that the regular use of liquor as a stimulant is rapidly 
increasing among the educated men—the fact is one of the most 
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. lanSentable has coKifl iinder my notice for years. Tbetwym 

which% man gets into it in the first place is very simple. He fe^ 
a little upstrung and oat of tune perhaps, and so coneulfis tlie 
physician, who suggests a glass or two of port or brandy. In a day 
or two he feels singularly improved ; his brain is clear aiid blight; 
the physical energies seem to have renewed their youth. Elated 
with the results whenever he feels down-spirited or out of sorts, he 
resorts, of cour8e,to the vemedy that has once served’his purpose 
so well ; and veiy soon he has.aoquired the habit of using the spirit 
or joison in regular daily -doses. In three months, so insidious are 
its eflTects, the habit of drinWng is fully established, and the 
probability is that the man (iw woman, as flio cas^raay be) has not 
long to live. Worse still, so pecijliar are the effects of the liquor 
on the nervous system,' that tliere is a strong prolmhility that the 
victim will die of suicide, for it is a singular fact that no tonic in 
the Materia Medica acta so directly and lapidly to produce suicidal 
disposition and impulse. Morphia has no such efifect, deplorable as 
its ravages are. 

The habit of drunkenness generally transforms the most truthful 
'and moral man or woman into the most inveterate liar and im¬ 
moral person ; in the course of two or three years-a romancer of 
the wildest type. On tlie other band, while morphia pi'oduoes no 
perceptible effect' on veracity, it levels to a tiiTvous.^ritability that 
is intolerable alike to its viciim and his a.ssociates, and frequently 
ends in the sudden development'of suicidal mania. 

Again, a man may be reduced to the^erge of the grave by spirit¬ 
uous liquors, and still retain a rcuinaiit of physical and nervous 
energy, wbon the poisonous liquor has been eliminated from the sys¬ 
tem ; but when once (die system lias given way under the cumulative 
. influence of liquor, the break down is irrevocable. 

In the course of an experience, embracing, I may say, a thousand 
cases of the drunken habit in its later stages, during the last three 
years, I have never seen a case in which the victim was good for 
•anything after the habit was broken, an^ as a rule, the victiin 
collapses and dies if the withdrawal of the stimulant is persevered 
in. Knowing these facts, cannot'educated men abstain from diralc, 
and punish the physician who prescribes brandy or toy Ir^d of 
> to men a little fagged out witli over-work ? 



"<ji(| tt< i ti Bg in Wine oafHjf-the-way whiwf, and d«^ 8 <id# 8 ^ AiriflS* 
fer tf^nrscA of bread. His unshaven head trdi i*S<«e« i»i( 8 i|tes|!ite» 
nd squalor (rf his appearance, and the givnnd is now hi| e»^ feed 
and table His sole remaining possesaiwis ate hie bmti!dy«feottie^attd 
a tobacco-pipe Some compawdoaate person, prachaps a former ferm- 
serranl, is bringing him a small flattened loaf* Biis misery and des 
tdtntion are the consequences of Goroniiaent gteOd and wrongdoing, 
©ttgland would be none the poorer were all alooholie beyerages des¬ 
troyed to-morrow. 

It is admitted on ap hands t^at drunkenness is a terrible and 
prevalent evil itfthe land. *Jtidge 8 , statesmen, magistrates—all the 
most intelligent men in the conftnnnity—,of one accord in the 
aiatter. In many foreign lands the name ofEnglishman ” has 
, dlmiost become a synonym for “ drunkard.” 

, ; Briinkard treats his wife, son and daughter with the most barfea- 
dbs cruelty ; and even if be allow them to survive, a terrible time of 
pain is awaiting them. 

ilxaLisH Honoub.'— What is English honour t Is it illustrated and ^ 
Iflorified by the massing of men and warlike materials to crush weak 
foes ? No one can doubt the issue of a war either in Affghanistan 
or in Africa, if such a nation as England chooses to exercise its force, 
'^Thatever revises may OCCU 17 dnless some very unusual interference 
take place, a great power will in process oi time stamp out a weaker 
one. Surely, however, English people have not yet reached that 
depth of degradation in which brute strength seems admirable and 
Worshipped. And yet—and yet—at all events we must testify. that 

righteousness exalteth a nation,” and that England’s honour is to 
be manifested only in truth, justice, and loving ministry' of mercy, 
but not in the encouragement of liquor traffic, licenced prostitution, 
and crashing weak foes. 

ENOLAiro’s Misson.— England’s mission in the world is to spread 
civilisation, to abolish tyranny and all the monstrous ills slavery' 
and vice. For this cause has God raised her up. But England is 
responsible to God and to the natioh for the tremendous vice of 
dninkennesB which she has spread throughout the length and breadth 

fan empire by licensed liquor traffic. ' 


’Wsma 

prtnrkili iWo&g tiioBsamds of sh^keolierg tbfotijidiil' 

4 nd brM^ tJf Eo|[]iutd SVom facts ▼hioh ootw ttf JfJ' 0i6 
dsMiif m^r 1 % in that ctnmti^, it is dear* that thote mpa often <p- 
IMKrend^ flM|)tetabl«^ »iid «wmi make a decided p’rdfession of religion 
'“keep young persons of both sexes in their establishments habitu- 
sJly a iii jiijli ; On one oeossion a young man said, “ I will tell 

tile tiiuth f(# one eby, and see how it will answer,” The ntOnutig 
cfttot, Sind a lady presented •herself at the shop, and asked for an 
article.” "Is it pure w6ol?” was her inquiry. , 

“ No, ma’am; there is a miiture of cotton in it.” On hearing 
this, the lady quitted the sho^ withert purchasing; and that rery 
night the young man was discharged ! , 

But all the sin does not lie at the door of tradesmen. The eus- 
tomera who are not’content to pay a fair price for a genuine article 
offer a premium on adulteration and imitation, and are accessories 
to the evil above referred to. Some Christians are mean to their 
tradesmen in order that they may be generous to the poor. Is not 
this robbery for burnt offering! 

The clergy of the Church of England, and ministers of all denomi¬ 
nations alike, are foii timid to deal with the great questions of the 
day, and this very important one in particular. They tell you they 
would “ give offence,” tironld “ empty their churcla” and so forth. 
One minister, being asked one day plainly by an attendant at his 
church, “ Is a businesi lie as bad any other lie V’ replied, “ he could 
not answer that question; he really did not know.” Both in churchet 
and chapels these great questions a;e shirked and avoided, and th^ 
Word of God is handled deceitfully when practical matters have to 
be grappRd with. • 

NCTEirBBA^tto.-^Faots are stubborn things. Hei^ is one. From 
two free libraries in London during the year 1884, 337,813 voltaubs , 
of fietian were tikken out, and in the same period the t<^ df ^ . 
other Muds of works taken’out from the same two libraries numbi#* ' 
ed dnly 118,331 volumes. Will it be healthy for the natioiiW ' 
that it should so abundantly feed on the sudden surprises, 
geratiens, the dramatie situations, the questionable morality, aiad^e 
too prevailing godleesness of the modern novel ? 

"OkE StasT Kiss Bkfoot Wb PaBf 


lot of ftrtiolM itt » «to{»» QO retiming to he* OAtrift^, 
Eooollected a piece she had forgotten to buy. " Sir*” said sM^ on 
foontoring th? shop, “ there is one thing which I had forgptten.!’ 
•* 4»d what is that ?” replied the young rf>op-boy. “ One sweet kiss 
before we part.” The jolly youth, jumping pnmediately over the 
lable, gave a sweet kiss to the fair customer. 

Wanted a Wipe. —She is veiy much like the rose; very long in 
the novk , nairow in the shoulders ; slemhT in the waist; thin in 
the legss and short in stature ; nose ^ sry sharp, and eyes very blue; 
lips very thjn and very red; ball glossy and copper^coloured ; ^0 
will go to market herself and keep ail the money Eats and drinks 
a little, and pits very elegant., • 

Wanted a JlrsBAND —A modem Anglican of the Anglicans, nursed 
in rising Eadieahsm, and cradled iu the pride of*,race , educated at 
Oxford, well road in novels, versedftn London Irusuw'.ss, rnd acquarrrt- 
ed with trade and oomrneree; meome not less than £f'0 a mouth, a 
man of good famrly, who can love stneerely 


CHAPTER XXII. 

English Society and English Characteb. ’ 

English Society. - English Soi rety lu its present state offers a 
subject for coi^jderation which is rather amusing than edifying. 
A widespread depravity of a most harrowing character exists iu it. 
It consists of much that is good- and noble, and more that is bod 
and trifling, much that we^ eiiv y, much that wo condemn and 
,weep for. 

Mirth and happiness are as sweet to me as the perfume of roses, 
or the ripple of the cooling brooks in the heat of, harvest, I would as 
soon rob the year of its summer, and the heavens^of tire sun, as 
young pe^le of their merriment, or old people of their joys. But I 
am a pfein man, loving consistency, and therefore a great Chris¬ 
tian nation’s ways of rhirt^i considerably puzzle me, and make me 
think very queer thoughts when I adorn my brow with my consider¬ 
ing cap. The young lambs overflow with spirits, and are abuu- 
daatly frolicsome and lively in their play' and yet 1 never saw them 
eat ewrion for a treat, or howl like tigers for a change; lihair 
eajoymente are always like their nature, and they never, imitate 



wolves or Rons in order to enjoy theiasOlves. Let ^ faoftie tnii‘ 
gallops and tears roand tbe meadow, and rolls on its bftote'iwiid 
throwi* up its kg into the air; hut still it acts likeaho^ig^ 
does not for pleasure try no fly like a bird, or climb tw like « 
sqpirrel, How is it, Shem, that a great people, who call themselves \ 
Christian^ the moment they set about enjoying themsdves, tibirotr ’ 
off their supposed spiritual nature, and act like worldlings in ord^ 
to be happy 1 Other oreatuies, even in their freest spor^ are 
like themselves, but these beings in their pleasure seekiflg are W 
unlike what they profess to be as owls are unlike birds of Paradise 1 
The nostril that can be gratifiltt by the reek of dunghills,^knows 
nothing of true fragrance Tl’o genaiue virtuous men the painted 
joys of earth are too vapid, childish, too mean, to give them a 
moment’s satisfaci^oi^ To mo it is a wonder that English people 
who retain the Christian name, and yet find solace in those poison¬ 
ous pastures which border on llie plains of vice, and are the 
purlieus of hell. • 

'I’lius and thus is it with the English world everywhere and ever¬ 
more. Ear Hway and outside the English world is harmony and 
deliglit, nearer and more closel) known it is horror and confusion. 
To the young .ind inexperieiiCed, the cadence sweet of love and 
mirth IS raptme, and the towers of English world ring out a con¬ 
cert, tilling hope with tiansport ,,f'Ut wlieii exper«ice has brought 
tho man into the very city of litc, lie hears a terrible concert. He 
is startled by mighty knells J weaned viith piercing tones of oare; 
and worried ^ut of hope, as with luouniful accents, troubles cleave 
the air, and the crazing clamours of peals of controversy, bobmajorg 
of iiousense, and chimes ot slander, kighten sacred quiet from the 
scene, and sound • hideous requiem to peace. “Things aieiiot 
what they secni.” From afar, society is full of friendship j nearer, 
it is hollow and hypocritical; pleasure dreamed of is EUnm, but, 
mingled in, too much of it is Gehenna ; philosophy s«emf*deep and 
solid at a distance, but seafohud with caiss, it is proven to be vapid 
' and pretentious. All the world’s a mira^; heaven alone is real. 

Alas I behold English ^ociety as a repository of social i»iu- 
enoes and pleasures—her alliauee with the club-room and play¬ 
house, behold her feasting and rioting with the world—her literary, 
musical, dramatic entertainments, which engross so much of her lifeul 



jHMi oharacteriases her as a “ Bureaq ot AsnuwiBenns ■' loj 
woiy. which ^oomipt the moral principle, and cqltivaW ifee ^ii^t 
that the young people in merry thronga to the tferntre, the 
ball-room, aqd other sinful pleasures, thuS helping on the world’s 
mad frolic to judgment and pardituon. 

In the midst of this manifest apoetacy we hear vain boastings of 
improvement and progress, and expressions ■ of contempt for those 
who poe these evils and weep over them in secret places. Sad 
picture f indeed! Sad, because so trn# ’ Deluded or dishonrat men 
may easily hold up this picture to popular ndioule and seom. 

To me, .English Society presenti a huge sham—heartless and 
hypocritical—its principles are false, ifs pretentions shallow, and its 
big dinners aad big parties veritable frauds ! 

• Eng^UBH Chabxcteb. —There are many womjfers in the world 
which prompt the cry, “ Behold !” There are 'wonders in nature: 
the towering Himalayas, clothed virith eternal snow; the foaming 
uataraet of Niagara, which excites the amazemeiTt of the dullest be¬ 
holder. There are wonders of art • the Pyramids of Gizeh, in the 
land of Egypt, seen from afar; the steam-engine, with its strange 
irresistible power. There are laonders of genius • the genius of 
Milton; the discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton, of James Watt—these 
draw the admiration of every intelligent mind. The world is fuU of 
the ory, “ Behold !” “ Behold !” But who admires the wonders of 
Xngland —in every form of human wickedness and depravity. 

To form a just estimate of the English people we ought to have 
more than a mere acquaintance with them as they are, we require 
some knowledge of the everts that have raised them to their 
jmesent state, and of the Government that every day moulds their 
thoughts. The ancient Saxon element, already’ reduced in number, 
was to » great extent, absorbed by the Norman element. 

Notwitjhetanding all the advantages and disadvantages of their 
positio&s,^ both past and present, the English are a remarkable 
l^jde. They are intelligent, industrihus, enterprising, b(dd, pos- 
MHMd of a strong, rssplute character. Intelligent and bold. 


are obedient to their parents, bqt they are intemperate 
‘dr food and drink, and cold in manners. While murders, 
\imes, debaucherries and drunkenness are frequent and 
\ Such is a brief sainmary ot the moral qualities of the 



it it conouffed ini>jr ail 

&ieiit i:^){)(Httmitie8 of forming a judgment, im regards lldbi |fip 
M finglisb moral life, it is certain th^at whatever may he the otyll^w 
tion which should fitV h| ^t upon this and other singnlacAni^it^ 
among this people, they are no strangers to the vice found amotig 
tife French and the*Germans, 'I his is, indeed, apparent enough 
on the s^rfseia Whether they are different in kind, or worse, 
in d^pree, Is thjs question Y and whether such customs, which 
may he the result of greater depwity, are tlm true indisationa 
of its existence ? This is by no means so simple a quostk^ 
may apjjear. Wlierc, frqiu custom no sense of immod^y 
attaches to a partionUr cjstume or habit, we know very wdB 
the utmost purity of thought may be compatible with its adoptida. 

The sense of wsong-doing an8 condemnation in J?ro coMsientiB 
must, in a grcat^easure, determine the question of immodesty, or,' 
at all events, enter far more largely into the determining of charac¬ 
ter than at first sight appears. It is diificult to form an opinion 
of the morality of one people by the standard of another. The 
Hindus and the Mahomcdinis thinknt a roproacli for women to be 
seen rfut of their hamus, and, even among the lower classes, the 
unveiling of the face is reganletl as a shameless .-ind indecent act,- 
associating with it oorrospouding ideas of immorality. Singa|p’ly 
enough, we seem to have some traces of this conception when we 
wish to express a similar reproijcli of shamelessfliss by the word 
harefaced. A Hindu woiman wears a single saree, but carefully 
shrouds her wliole body from view. The English women exjmse 
tlieir faces and breasts without fesorve, and p.aint tlie fonaw 
tliat they may be aclmii-od ; while thc^y very certainly regard the® 
dross—their dancing in jmldic, witif their male acquaintances, and 
our whol| system oMsiting, as tlio most shocking departures from 
■all tire rules«of propriety and decency, which the imagination of 
man or woman could invent. 

The English people are not very plpasant in companjq as somq 
people are, bSoause they Jo not like strangers, nor care much Itu; 
giving themselves trouble. Tjiey like best being at honw, and thM U 
a good thing. They do nqf; so much care^ about their houses and 
furniture looking pretty, as about their being clean and oomfortablet 
They are very much afiaid of being olieated ; therefore they are 
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cautious and prudent, and slow to trust people till tLey knoV thorn,* 
th^ *re, os a rule, cold in their manners, but they have warm hearts, 
and A'l do kind things. Tliey are industrious, for they like to get 
money, indeed they are too fond of money, as well as of good eating 
and drinking ' They like reading, especially newsp.apers and light 
and amasirig books, They do not care much for music and painting, 

■ as some people do. They are rather given to low spirits, and are 
apt to grumble, complaining of the weather, of their rulers, and of all 
kinds (If things,and wishing that they were richer than they are, yet 
they ought to be best, as well ns the happiest people in the world, for 
’ there is no country in which tliere are so many Bibles. Even cliiklrcu 
of five and six years old bavo Bibles of tlieir own in England. 


Tub End. 
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